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ABSTBACT 

Primary objectives of a national study were to 
quantify resource utilisation patterns of vocational education 
programs effectively serving special needs populations and to develop 
a methodology for estimating resources required to successfully serve 
these populations. Emphasis vas placed on the disadvantaged, as 
defined in P,l. 90-576. Surveyed programs were selected from 
nominations by State consultants ¥ith responsibility for special 
needs programs. State advisory councils, and other selected sources. 
Ninety-eight program administrators (62% of the sample) completed a 
survey questionnaire designed to accept all measurable program 
resources. Seventy-eight program elements were classified into eight 
program componc^nts. (Besource use patterns are documented in tabular 
form to facilitate program planning, budgeting, and review at all 
levels.) A seven-step procedure, utilizing data provided by 
participating program administrators was developed. (Estimates of 
needs are provided at national and State levels and for four types of 
program environments.,) Findings suggested that (1) while difficult, 
successful vocational education fpr the disadvantaged is i)eing 
demonstrated, (2) significant numbers of eligible students are not 
served, (3) the 1531 set-aside funds are inadequate — 12-20 times more 
could be expended effectively. This volume, one of a three-volume 
report on the national study, contains five chapters: Introduction;, 
literature Beview, Issue Oriented Seminars, and State Plans Analysis; 
Uethodology an4 Procedures; fiesults; and Conclusions. Appendixes 
include summaries of two issue oriented seminars, sample 
correspondence, the master program list (coding system and system 
explanations) , and the program administrator questionnaire. (HD) 
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AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 



Primary objectives of this national study were to quantify resource 
utilization patterns of vocational education programs effectively serving 
special needs populations and to develop a methodology for estimating 
resources required to successfully serve these populations. 

Emphasis was placed on the disadvantaged, as defined in P,L, 90-576. 

Surveyed programs were selected from nominations by State consultants 
with responsibility for special needs programs, State Advisory Councils, 
and other selected sources. Ninety-eight program administrators (62% of 
the sample) completed a survey questionnaire designed to accept all measurable 
program resources. Seventy-eight program elements were classified into 
eight program components. Resource use patterns are documented in tabular 
form to facilitate program planning, budgeting, and review at all levels. 

A seven-step procedure, utilizing data provided by participating pro- 
gram administrators was developed. Estimates of need are provided at national 
and state levels and for four types of program environments- 

Findings suggested that: (1) while difficult, successful vocational 
education for the disadvantaged is being demonstrated; (2) significant 
numbers of eligible students are not served; (3) the 15% "set-aside** funds 
are inadequate — 12-20 times more could be expended effectively. 

The three-voJume report includes an annotated bibliography with over 
100 entries, and a compendium 'of descriptions of 55 programs. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF NEED 

The research project, "Assessment of Need in Programs of Vocational 
Education for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped,** was designed to provide 
practical reconnnendations which could impact directly on patterns of 
resource utilization and quantification of additional resource needs in 
programs of vocational education for disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

The research study, as part of the Vocational Education Fy74 Research - 
Program, is responsive to the Office of Education's research priority 
area of Disadvantaged, Handicapped, and Minority: 

Information is needed to improve vocational education and 
vocational education opportunities for disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, and minority populations- Applied studies will be 
supported to produce information that is designed for use by 
decision makers et the federal. State, and local levels. These 
studies should produce information which will: (1) improve the 
utilization of existing vocational education resources for target 
populations, (2) improve the image of vocational education for 
target populations, and (3) provide a basis for improving access 
to the field or fields of emplo3rment for which individuals in 
a target group or groups have been trained. 1,/ 

Emphasis has been placed on providing information designed for use 
by decision makers at federal. State, and local levels to improve the 
utilization of existing vocational education resources for the target 
population of vocational education disadvantaged students at the secondary 
level. The decision to place emphasis on this special needs population was 
made early in the project period in consultation with the OE Project Officer 
and the Project Advisory Committee. Concurrent studies emphasize the 
handicapped student population, and the expressed need for increased 
priority on research efforts in the area of disadvantaged were the primary 
considerations in choosing this direction for the project. 

Vocational education disadvantaged and handicapped students are 
unusual target populations because they are limited only by the" criterion 



1/ 

— DHEW, Office of Education. Research Projects in Vocational Education. 
Federal Register , 38, 233, Part III, pJ 33566. 
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of not succeeding in a regular vocational education course. This failure 

to succeed qualifies a student for special assistance. The uniqueness of 

the requirement of the statute, to provide opportunities for students who 

are not succeeding in regular vocational prhicatinn, has proven difficult 

to communicate and administer for ^ oators at all levels. For 

example, the October 1972 report ( omp ^er General of the U.S. 

discussed at length the need for adrnxiij^uLtatiive improvements aimed at 

2/ 

correcting the situation.— The report was reproduced in the two volume 
November 1973 compilation prepared by the House of Representatives General 
Subcommittee on Education with related commentary from States and State 
advisory councils. Included in the report was a detailed explanation of 
the words disadvantaged and handicapped in the vocational education 
context. These words are legally and administratively distinct from all 
other Office of Education and/or other governmental programs using such 
descriptors. Yet, the use of identical terms in describing different 
programs has facilitated confusion and misunderstanding of Congressional 
intent by local and State practitioners. For example, the Government 
Accounting Office report. Training America's Labor Force; Potent ial» 
Progress and Problems of Vocational Education , contained the following 
conclusions : 

Some state and local education officials did not fully understand 
the intended use for funds for disadvantaged persons and therefore 
used the funds for regular vocational education programs. 

As a result of discussions with GAO HEW issued clarifying guide- 
lines and planned to hold regional conferences to provide further 
clarifications. 

These actions should provide the needed clarification but 

to be effective the guidelines will have to be enforced through 

increased HEW and state program monitoring # J:/ 

The GAO Report included a concentrated analysis on vocational educate 
for disadvantaged and handicapped students pointing out the problems of 



2/ 

Training America's Labor Force; Potential, Progress and Problems of 
Vocational Education , Report to the Congress by the Comptroller General of 
the United States* Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Accounting Office, 
October 18, 1972, p. 2. 
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program effectiveness, accountability, reporting requirements, and 
unserved students. The report included the following recommendation 
with which the Secretary of HEW concurred: 

Instruct HEW regional offices to monitor more closely the 
use of funds for educationally disadvantaged persons to Insure 
that these funds are being used as intended by the Act in 
compliance with HEW guidelines. 

Require the states to describe procedures t-h**.y intend to , , 

employ so that funds for the disadvantaged aire used properly.— 

The end products of the "Assessment of Need in Programs of Vocational 
Education for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped" are intended to assist 
the Department of Health, Education and „Welf are in responding to such comr 
and to impact directly on program planning needs by addressing: 

1. Identification/documentation of the more effective vocational 
education disadvantaged programs and operations in the U.S. 
at the secondary level; 

2. Quantification of resource requirements of the more effective 
programs, thereby assisting the regional and State offices of 
education to recognize and justify effective expenditure of fund 
and 

3. Provision of some basis for estimating the total resource 
requirements necessary for the achievement of the purposes 
of P.L. 90-576 on behalf of the vocational education 
disadvantaged population. 

RESEARCH GOALS 

System Sciences, Inc. translated these three needs into three broad 
based resea.rch aims for the project. These three aims were stated as 
follows: 

1. Analyze the more eff ective programs helping the designated 
target population to succeed in vocational education; 

2. Estimate needs for current programs to achieve demonstrated 
effectiveness levels (eliminate dropouts and expected failures, 
enroll those wishing to be served); 

3. Analyze findings in terms of selected administrative .and 
budgetary implications for vocational education programs that 
deal with the selected target population. More specifically. 
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to make the initial developments of a methodology that would 
enable vocational educators to evaluate the magnitude of 
the task of adequately serving vocational education 
disadvantaged students. 



RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

In undertaking to meet these thvee broad goals. System Sciences, Inc. 
developed a series of sped task objectives which functioned as the 
necessary combination c^' .^lx., achieving the aforementioned broad 

goals. Specifically, th h was designed to accomplish the 

following objectives; 

1. Quantify the professional, paraprof essional, and other 
personnel, equipment, supplies, and other resources employed 
or consumed in vocational education disadvantaged programs 
which have been selected as successful, effective programs. 

2. Analyze the programs selected in consultation and coordination 
with appropriate vocational education administrative personnel 
^stressing classroom educator evaluations to derive patterns of 
resource use characteristic of success. 

3. Develop procedures for applying effective resource use patterns 
to estimate requirements of personnel, equipment, supplies, and 
other elements for the successful vocational education of 
disadvantaged students. 

4. Evaluate the understanding and implementation of the statute and 
its supporting Office of Education rules and regulations as 
encountered in the course of this research project. 

5. Identify problems which may be encountered in extending the 
more successful resource use patterns on behalf of all 
vocational education disadvantaged students and suggest means ' 
for eliminating or resolving problems and difficulties 
identified. 

6. Summarize findings for making assistance to the disadvantaged 
in vocational education programs more ef f ective,. includiiig 

a discussion of the adequacy of the 15% set-aside funds. 

MAJOR PRODUCTS 

Three major products constitute the outcome of Contract Number 
OEC-0-74-1754, "Assessment of Need in Programs of Vocational Education 
for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped." These three products comprise 
the three volume final report. 

15 
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Final Report 

Volume I, The Final Technical Report, is an overview of the entire 
project as well as an in-depth report on the achievement of project goals 
and the completion of project tasks. More specifically, Volume I is a 
narrative that explains those procedures, activities, conclusions, and 
recoirauendations generated by System Sciences, Inc. pursuant to the completion 
of the contract. Among the procedures and activities included in this report 
are seminars. State vocational education plans review, the nomination process 
of outstanding programs Instrument development, survey field tests, survey 
methodology ?on, analysis of data collected during the needs 

assessment, auu conclusions and recommendations. Additionally and 
importantly, there is included in Volume I a discussion of the development 
of a methodology to generate estimates of need on a national level. This 
discussion includes comments on existing techniques, elements integral to 
a functional model, data requirements, and the promise and problems of such 
an effort. Volume I also includes a series of appendices x^hich constitute 
important by-prcducts of the research effort. 

Descriptions of Programs 

Volume II of the final report is a Compendium of Descriptions of 
Effective Programs for Vocational Education Disadvantaged Students , 
developed from information received in the national survey of programs. 
Fifty-five entries are included in the compendium, drawn from the total 
of 158 programs surveyed during the research project. This document is 
designed to serve as a planning/implementation reference on alternative 
models of resource utilization for meeting the needs of vocational education 
disadvantaged students. Since each of the 158 programs included in the 
needs assessment survey was nominated on the basis of being a highly 
effective program, the following criteria were used to select the compendium 
entries: 

1. Regional/ State representation — this specification insured a 
geographic mix of different areas of the country. All ten 
HEW regions and 39 of the 50 states are represented. 

2. Model representation by program type and program environment — 
this specification insured, a mix of programs in tenns of the 
four program types and the four environmental categories 
developed by System Sciences, Inc. to classify programs. Type of 
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environment is a population bar.ed classification utilizing 
the areas defined in August 1973 by the Office of Management 
and Budget as [standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA). 
The four specific classifications are: (a) SMSA Central 
Cityj» (b) SMSA Non-Central City, (c) Non-SMSA Urban, greater 
than 10,000 population, and (d) Rural, less than or equal to 
10,000 population. Program type is a second classification 
system which focuses on the services, techniques and 
procedures employed to meet the needs of the vocational 
education disadvantaged students. The specific classifications 
are: (a) regular program with support services, (b) modified 
regular program with support services', (c) special program, 
and (d) work experience programs. For additional infonnation 
about the classification systems and the programs involved, 
refer to Chapter III and/or to Appendix C. 

3. Utilization of a strategy , technique or procedure that may prove 
useful in another setting — this specification insured that 
innovative and/or particularly noteworthy ideas that greatly 
enhanced the success of a local program included in the 
compendium would receive attention such that it might be 
modified/utilized in another setting 

4. Adequacy of information In terms of completeness of questionnaires 
and additional information — program administrators were asked 

to complete the administrator questionnaire and to provide 
additional program information. A total of 120 programs, or 
76% of the sample responded to the survey initiative by 
supplying either or both of the above kinds of information. 
This does not insure that all entries contain the same 
information; however, no compendium was written for which the 
available infomation was considered Insufficient to provide an 
accurate portrayal of the program. 

Each compendium entry is written to conform to a general format 
consisting of seven parts: (a) identification information, (b) program 
information, (c) instructional program, (d) special features, (e) results 
of evaluation efforts, (f) funding mechanisms, and (g) who to contact for 
more information. 



Identification Information 

The heading for each compendium entry includes the program name, the 
address, and a contact person that local and/or State officials may 
communicate with in order to secure additional information about the program 
at the local level. 
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Program Information 

The program information portion of each entry contains general 
descriptive information about each particular programmatic effort to meet 
the needs of vocational education disadvantaged students. This information 
includes the type of program, the population served by number and category 
of student, the type of facility where the program is located and operated, 
the geographic area that is served by the program and a typical schedule 
of program operation. 

Instructional Program 

' The instructional program portion of the program description includes 
a statement of the overall program aims, the specific goals or objectives 
around which the effort is built, the vocational skill areas taught, and 
any special curricular training features which have been developed. 

Special Features 

Special features includes an array of information ranging from 
recruitment procedures to community involvement to special in-service 
education activities held for instructors of a given program. Additionally, 
placement and follow-up procedures, linkages with other agencies, and 
arrangements with local labor unions are discussed. The special features 
section may suggest effective^ low cost arrangements and innovatiqns with 
high transportability. 

Results of Evaluation Efforts 

When such information was available, the results of evaluation efforts 
conducted by the local education agency or by the State agency are included. 
Of particular interest is the variety of measured outcomes evaluated 
and the degree of effectiveness experienced by the programs. Within the 
compendium entries these ranged from development of self concept to 
adequacy of skill training. 

Funding Mechanisms 

Information about funding varied considerably among programs, both 
in terms of amount of resources and patterns of resource utilization. 
Where available, the compendium entries contain information about the 
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vocational education disadvantaged student, the average cost per regular 
vocational education student, and the comparative difference in cost between 
the two populations. Additionally, there is an indication of spending 
by priority area. The priority areas, referred to as program components, 
represent eight major areas of program expenditures developed by the project 
staff to quantify and classify the data gathered during the national survey. 
The eight specific areas of funding include the following; 



1. 


Program Support Services, 


2. 


Instructional Materials, Supplies, and Related Needs, 


3. 


Instructional Personnel, 


4. 


Inst:gLictional Related Needs, 


5. 


Staff Development, 


6. 


Conmuniuy Public Relations, 


7. 


Administration and Supervision, and 


8. 


Facilities . 



During the course of the national survey, local program administrators 
were asked to indicate either the amount spent or percentage of costs for 
the past two years for each of these components as well as specific elements 
within each component. Additionally, administrators were asked to indicate 
which of the components (and elements) they judged most essential to a 
continuing, successful program. Information regarding linkages with other 
agencies relative to funding is also included. 



Who to Contact for More Information 

The last paragraph of each compendium entry includes the name and 
address of both the local and State contact person with responsibility for 
the program. The reader is encouraged to contact these persons relative 
to accessing additional information for program planMng and development. 

BlbTtBgraphy 

folurae III, Bibliography , was compdied to provide vocational educators 
witica convenient, comprehensive survey of pertiiient literature relative to 
vocastlonal education programs which meet the needs of vocational education 
disaassrantaged students. j^g 
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The bibliographic entries have been grouped into five major sections 
as follows; (1) demonstration projects, (2) research studies, (3) curri- 
culuti development materials, (4) in-service training information, and 
(5) program planning and development information. Within each of these 
sections the annotations are subdivided into three categories: 
(a) journal articles, (b) information retrieval system publications, and 
(c) monographs and government publications, 

foriii of the annotation has been designed to provide the 
vocational education practitioner with quick access to relevant information. 
The format includes: (1) description of the article, (2) suggested use, 
and (3) reference for obtaining the report. The description of the article 
offers a brief discussion of the purpose and major focus of the article 
and information contained therein. Each annotation contains suggestions 
for use of the information by vocational students, teachers and administrators; 
specifically, there is identified the most probable user and how it 
may be of value. Lastly, each annotation provides sufficient infoimation 
for the reader to obtain a copy. 

This bibliography was developed by accessing the Educational Research 
Information Center, the Current Index to Journals in Education, Abstracts 
of Instructional and Research Materials in Vocational and Technical 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare documents. 
Department of Labor documents, materials from various State Departments of 
Education, and independent library holdings. Of the hundreds of possible 
entries surveyed, the entries cited were, selected to include those believed 
most relevant to vocational education disadvantaged practitioners. 
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II, LITERATURE REVIEW, ISSUE ORIENTED SEMINARS, AND. STATE PLANS ANALYSIS 



A series of initiatory activities were outlined thtough which 
the goals and objectives of the project were achieved. These tasks 
included consultation with the USOE Project Officer; mature 
update and review; seminar'^* State plan^ analysis; State , ans j.epu*.u,, 
development of analysis methodology; survey plan development; con- 
ducting the national survey; analysis and evaluation of the results; 
and, project documentation. The first several of these tasks were 
preliminary to the development of the survey plan, conducting the 
survey, analyzing the results, and devising a methodology useful for 
estimating needs at the national level. 

Three tasks in particular, the literature update and review, the 
seminars, and the State plans analysis and report were useful for providing 
preliminary information necessary for devising the fundamental conceptual 
framework- 

REVIEW AND UPDATE OF THE EXISTING LITERATURE 

The review and update of existing literature involved an extensive 
review of published literature, retrieval system information, monographs, 
and government publications for the purposes of extracting information 
applicable to developing needs assessment methodologies. Also, information 
considered potentially useful to vocational education practitioners at 
State and local levels to assist them in more effectively meeting the 
needs of the vocational education disadvantaged was reviewed. 

One outcome of performing this task is a current, annotated biblio- 
graphy of information, prepared as Volume III of this final report and 
intended as a separate, easily disseminated reference for vocational 
education practitioners. System Sciences. Inc. has developed this 
information update as a mindful strategy to assist practitioners in 
keeping abreast of new or purportedly new information as it becomes 
available. Further, not only is the format designed Xo assist practitioners 
in overcoming the information glut, but also it is dfissigned to mitigate 
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the time press of denis to n-ina Iking, the exige 'es of planning, and the 
energy absorbed h- responsibilities 



The 121 entries in the annotated b:*h ' " 'graphy were selected from 
among approximately a thousand possible ies on the basis of potential 
usefulness for local needs assessment oi aptation of innovative ideas 
by local and/or State vocational education administrators. The selections 
also reflect the literature that was useful for developing the needs 
assessment methodology and analysis instruments* For example, the reports 
on "Operation Bridge" suggested innovative support services such as total 
family counseling and tutorial assistance. Several government documents 
such as Abstracts of Exemplary Projects in Vocational Education listed a 
number of programs which utilize innovative practices and which were con- 
sidered for inclusion in the survey. Other entries such as Lawrence 
. Weisman^s "Program Implications of Characterlsitics of Disadvantaged Students" 

describe novel patterns of resource utilization which hold potential for 

7/ 

adapt ibility to a new situation or environment. — 

The emphasis which provided continuity to the selection process is 
the potential to impact on services delivered to vocational education 
disadvantaged students. The reader will find the Bibliography contained 
in Volume III of this final report. 

CONDUCT SEMINARS 

During the course of the research project. System Sciences, Inc. 
conducted two seminars of one and two days duration which facilitated the 
accomplishment of the project goals. The complete records of agenda, 
presentations, and notes for these conferences are presented in Appendix A 
of the Technical Report, Volume I. 



— Heary Deptro. Operal::ion Bridge: An Innovative Comprehensive 
Vocational Education Program for Disadvantaged Youth , First Interim 
Report, ED#062549 VT015254 of the ERIC Retrieval System, February 25, 1972. 

6/ 

— U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Abstracts of 
Exemplary Projects in Vocational Education . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, June 1973. 

-^^ Lawrence A. Weisman, "Program Implications of Characteristics of 
Disadvantaged Students." Illinois Career Education Journal. Vol. 32, 
No. (Winter 1971), pp. 6-9. 22 
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Each seminar was designed to provide a forum for a limited number of 
experts in the field to be brought together to discuss specific issues. 
The participants were chosen through consultations with the Project 
Officer, project consultants and project staff. Each participant was 
provided with issues or questions to address and was asked to prepare a 
several page abstract of their presentation. These agendas and abstracts 
are also included in Appendix A. 

Participants in the first seminar, held in Washington during September 

1974, focused on the questions of: 

° rules of thumb and justification for estimating disadvantaged 
needs in rural and urban environments; 

^ defining program elements to be included in a successful vocational 
education program for the disadvantaged; 

effective administrative arrangements for implementing "successful" 
vocational education programs for the disadvantaged. 

The day-long session featured presentations by Dr. Walter M. Arnold, 
President of Arnold Associates, who chaired the seminar; Dr. Bryan V. 
Fluck, Director of the Admiral Peary Area Vocational-Technical School in 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania; Mr. James W. Smith, Coordinator of the Special 
Programs Unit for the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Illinois; and, Mr. James Little, Vocational Director for the East St. Louis, 
Illinois School System. ^ 

During the course of the day-long seminar, a series of recommendations 
keyed to the designated issues for discussion were generated. Among the 
generated recommendations, the following several were judged to be the most 
important: ® 

1. regional labor market surveys should be conducted in order to 
match manpower supply and job demand with vocational training 
opportunities; 

2. local markets must be convinced of the worth and adequacy of the 
training, including confidence in the ability to gear up for 
training for prospective industries; 

3. - relative success of graduates can be judged through follow-up 

guidance services; 
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4. vocational education should investigate the feasibility of 
becoming the coordinating agency of various social service 
programs in the area; 

5. vocational education programs have a responsibility to access 
all possible community resources and to involve all possible, 
community citizens and groups; 

6. socialization of students is a prime responsibility of any 
successful vocational education program; 

7. plans, at all levels — local, State, and national — should be 
written such that they comply with the law, and that they include 
an operational component; 

8. lea's should sponsor third party evaluations of vocational 
education disadvantaged programs in order to gain more accurate 
knowledge of relative success, effectiveness, and needed improvements; 

9. vocational education disadvantaged programs might benefit from 
increased emphasis on development of individualized instructional 
curriculum materials; and 

10. in-service education is a prerequisite for successful vocational 
education disadvantaged programs. 

Presenters at the second seminar, held in PJioenix, Arizona, in 

conjunction with the MCVE/SACVE Joint Day of Planning, 13 November - 15 

November, 1974 were asked to address the following issues: 

^ legislative implications of estimates of need in vocational 
education for the disadvantaged and handicapped; 

^ insuring accountability of vocational education programs to 
disadvantaged and handicapped population: (a) role of 
State Advisory Councils, and (b) role of State education 
agency officials with responsibility for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped; and, 

^ alternative approaches for meeting the needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped in vocational education. 

Each of these topics was addressed during a session attended by seminar 
participants, SSI staff and delegates to the NACVE/SACVE Conference. For 
example, the session dealing with "legislative implications of estimates 
of need in vocational education for the disadvantaged and handicapped,*' 
held the evening of November 13 was attended by 23 NACVE/SACVE delegates 
as well as the presenters and the SSI staff. The result was a good exchange 
of information which resulted in the generation of several recommendations. 
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Among the more important ones were: 



1. maintaining prescribed minimums which must be spent on the 
disadvantaged and handicapped; 

2. increase the overall dollar expenditures; 

3* develop a system that does permit somewhat more flexible use 
of designated, categorical funds; 

4. assistance in developing identification systems for better 
serving students; 

5. improved dissemination of important and immediately useful 
information; 

6. increased emphasis on in-service training of teachers in order 
that they may more adequately deal with vocational education 
disadvantaged students; 

?• emphasis on JLocal needs assessment; 

8. reorganize funding mechanisms to channel more money directly 
to the point of Impact; and 

9. mandated, extensive coordinated planning to better meet the 
needs of vocational education disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. 

Presenters for the November 13 evening session included: Dr. Melvln 
Barlow, Director, Division of Vocational Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Mr. Lee Cornelsen, Planning Officer, Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education, Office of Education; Mr. Reginald Petty, Deputy 
Director, National Advisory Council on Vocational Education; and Dr. Joseph 
Clary, Executive Director, North Carolina State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, who chaired the meeting. 

November 15 was a day-long session, again combining presenters, SSI 
staff and NACVE/SACVE delegates to discuss the remaining two aforementioned 
issues. The following points are among the most critical ideas. that were 
generated during this discussion: 

1. increased in-service education^jis an absolute necessity; 

2. SACVE must expand its efforts to. insist on accountability and 
insure that vocational education programs for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students are more than bookkeeping exercises; 

3. effective State Department of Education and SACVE cooperation 
and coordination must be achieved; 
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4* information about viable program models must be disseminated 
more efficiently in order to assist local program directors 
to do a more effective job. 

Presenters for the November 15 meeting included: Dr, Joe Clary, 
who made a presentation in addition to serving as chairman; Mr. Robert 
Kennon, Supervisor, Disadvantaged and Handicapped Programs Unit, Vocational- 
Technical Education Service, State of Michigan Department of Education; 
Mr. Clifford Jump, Michigan State Advisory Council on Vocational Education; 
Mr. Stewart Miller, Supervisor, Special Needs Programs, Division of 
Vocational Education, Arizona; Mr. Larry Noble, Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Services, Colorado Indian Tribes; and Mr. Jack Riddle, Director, Maricopa 
County Skills Cen^.er, Phoenix, Arizona. 

STATE PLANS ANALYSIS 

The purpose of the review and analysis of State Plans for Vocational 
Education was to identify trends and changes in approach to serving the 
disadvantaged and handicapped as well as planned and on-going programs to 
serve the disadvantaged. This analysis focused on three major aspects of 
the State plans: (1) definitions of disadvantaged and handicapped students 
used by the States, (2) means used by the States to determine the populaticii 
in need, and (3) identification of emerging trends and strategies used by 
the States in programs for these two target populations. A total of 
fifty-two (52) plans were reviewed. 

- In reviewing the various State plans in terms of the definitions used 
to identify disadvantaged and handicapped students, an attempt was made 
to determine the following: 

1. utilization of the standard statutory definitions; 

2. utilization of non-standard categories in defining disadvantaged 
and handicapped; 

3. effect elements included in State plan definitions; and 

4. the extent to which States included an "inability to succeed" 
clause in definitions used. 
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The term "standard definition" means the definitions provided in 
Section 102. 3—Def initions, Federal Register , V ol, 35 , No. 91, Saturday, 
May 9, 1970, page 7335, and reproduced in Figure II-l. 



State Plan Definitions: Disadvantaged 

Tables II-l and II-2 provide frequency data on the types of definitions 
used to identify the disadvantaged. 

Of the 52 State plans reviewed, 40 used the standard definition, either 

quoting it verbatim or paraphrasing it. Twelve State plans used non-standard 

categories only, and thirty-one State plans used a combination of the 

standard definition and non-standard categories. A total of 49 different 

non-standard categories were used. Compared with a prcbvious analysis of 

8/ 

State plans conducted by SSI,— ^ this figure indicates an increased usage 

of non-standard categories, from 33 to 49, by the State vocational education 

agencies. 

A problem noted in the earlier SSI study was a confusion on the part 
of vocational educators between cause and effect. The ar^lysis of the 
FY75 plans indicates that this confusion still exists, a. '^idenced by the 
number of "cause" categories found in the list provided in Table II-l. 
It should be noted, however, that "effect" elements were mentioned in some 
of the State plan definitions. Table II-2 lists those effect elements that 

were included , and indicates the number of States using them in their 

definitions. Further, 40 of the State plans included the "inability to 
succeed" clause in their definitions. 

State Plan Definitions: Handicapped 

Tables II-3 and II-4 provide frequency data on the aspects of 
definicions for the handicapped under consideration in the analysis. 

Of the 52 State plans reviewed, 38 used the standard defintion, either 
quoting it verbatim or paraphrasing it. Thirteen State plans. used only 



— System Sciences, Inc., Classification System and Definitions of 
-6ai:egoT±e8- of the-DlsadvaiTtaged-'''ai[m^t^^ Reporting on 

Vocational Education Programs , USOE, Contract No. OEC-0-70-4889, October 
29. 1971. 
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Figure II-l 



Definition of the Disadvantaged 

(i) "Disadvantaged persons" means persons who have 
academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or other handicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding in vocational education or consumer and home- 
making programs designed for persons without such handicaps, and who 
for that reason require specially designed educational programs or 
related services. The term includes persons whose needs for such 
programs or services result from poverty, neglect, delinquency, or 
cultural or linguistic isolation from the community at large, but 
does not include physically or mentally handicapped persons (as defined 
In paragraph (o) of this section) unless such persons also suffer from 
the handicaps described in this paragraph. 



Definition of the Handicapped 
(o) "Handicapped persons" means mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired persons who 
by reason of their handicapping condition cannot succeed in a vocational 
or consumer and homemaking education program designed for persons without 
such handicaps, and who for that reason require special educational 
assistance or a modified vocational or consumer and homemaking education 
program. 



Source: Section 102.3 — Definitions, Federal Register , Vol. 35, No. 91, 
-^at^rday-,-^y-^9^--^l-9^^ 
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TABLE Il-l 
1974-1975 

STATE PLAN DEFINITIONS: DISADVANTAGED 



Standard Definition Only 9 

Standard Definition and Non-Staudard Categories 31 

Non-Standard Categories Only 12 

TOTAL: 52 
Non-Standard Categories Used and Frequency 



f 25 

^ for Grade by 1 or More Years 19 

al Isolation Deprivation 17 

3tic Isolation 14 

Receiving Social Agency Support 12 

Lal/Actual Dropout 11 

iency w 

It Absences 10 
lievement 

Achievement 10 

10 

iding Level 7 

Economic Assistance for Schooling 7 

:ly/Frequently Unemployed 6 

: ESEA Criteria 6 

of Minority Group 5 

\ of Migrant Families 5 

:ed from School Environment 5 

ihic Isolation 5 

illy Disadvantaged 5 
and/or Written Communications Problems 4 

Deficiencies 4 

ctually Handicapped » 4 

from Target Areas 3 

e Self-image 3 

3 

1 -Neglect ~ — — - ~ - 2 " 



Economically Illiterate 
Broken Home 
Lack of Motivation 
History of Failure 

Physically Handicapped & Disadvantaged 

Residence in EDA Area 

At Least 14 Years Old 

Inability to Adjust to Democratic Society 

Communication Problems 

Poor Family Relations 

Adult with < 8th Grade Education 

Bilingual 

Dropout with Good Scores 
Disregard for Authority 
Pregnancy 

Correctional Institution Inmates 

Failing 40% of Courses 

Live in Families/Communities with Problems 

Social Withdrawal 

Live in Area of High Crime 

Institutionalized 

< 23%-lle on Standardized Achievement Test 
Principal Family Wage Earner Unemployed or 

Underemployed 
Identified by Teachers, Counselors, or 

Administrators as Needing Special Assistan.C(B. 
ESoFlonal Problems 
Poor Personal Relationships 
Desire to Be in Voc-Ed Program, But Under 

Qualified 



TABLE 11-2 

STATE PLAN DEFINITIONS: DISADVANTAGED 
(197W5) 

EFFECT ELEMENTS INCLUDED 



Language Deficiency 10 

Reading and/or Writing Deficiency 12 

Computational Deficiency ^ 8 

Hostile, Defiant Attitude to Others 10 

Passive, Apathetic Personal Attitudes 6 

Economically Disadvantaged 12 

Geographic Isolation 6 



ieieie-k-k-kic'k'k'k'k'k-k 

"Inability to Succeed" Clause Included 

Yes 40 
No 12 
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TABLE II- 3 



STATE PLAN DEFINITIONS: HANDICAPPED 



Standard Definition Only 18 

Standard Definition and Non-Standard Categories 20 

Non-Standard Categories Only 13 

Categories Not Specified 1 

TOTAL: 52 

it it it it it ic if 

Non-Standard Categories Used and Frequency 

Visually Handicapped 18 

Mentally Retarded 18 

Over 14 Years Old 3 

Social Development 3 

. Emotionally Disturbed or Maladjusted 2 

Communication Skills 2 

Assessment of Performance 2 

Perceptual Motor Development of Neurologically Impaired 1 

Diagnosis of Physical or Mental Condition which Indicates a 1 

Vocational Education Program Will Help 

Need for Remedial Reading 1 

Slow Learner 1 

Unable to Attend School 1 

Physically Handicapped 1 

Custodial 1 

Criteria Established by Division of Special Education 1 

Chronically 111 1 

Identified According - to ^.Testing^Policies of ..DPE, . DVR, ^ or ESC - 1 

Handicap is a Substantial Obstacle to Employment 1 

Minimally Brain Damaged 1 

Pregnant Students 1 

Motor Handicap© 1 

Persons Identified by Special Education, Pupil Personnel, 1 

Mental Healtii, Vocational Rrfiabilitation 

Non-violent JL 

Able to Understand Simple Directions H 

Emotionally Stable to Function in a Group 1 

Able to Prof£t from Instruction ZL 

Either eligible for or Enrolled in Special Education Classes H 
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TABLE II --4 
STATE PLAN DEFINITIONS: HANDICAPPED 

EFFECT CATEGORIES INCLUDED 



Educable Mentally Retarded 29 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 19 

Learning Disabled 12 

Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 44 

Crippled 44 

Partially Sighted 27 

Blind 28 

Hard of Hearing 42 

Deaf 41 

Speech Impaired 40 

Other Health ImpaiiEd 38 

Multihandicapped 7 



"Inability to Succeed" Clause Included 
Yes 31 
No 21 
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non-standard categories, and twenty State plans used a combination of the 
standard definition and non-standard categories. One State plan did not 
specify any categories, nor did it apply the standard definition. A 
total of 24 non-standard categories were used. Compared with the 
previous analysis of State plans conducted by SSI, this figure indicates 
an increased use of non-standard categories, from 10 to 24, by State 
vocational education agencies. It should be noted that the categories 
"visually handicapped" and "mentally retarded" are included in the list 
in Table II-3. The purpose for doing this was to determine how many 
State plans mentioned these general categories as opposed to the more 
specific listing of educable and trainable mentally retarded, and 
partially sighted and blind. Comparisons can be Dsade between the data 
given in Table II-3 with Table II-4. Eighteen State plans used the broad 
categories of mentally retarded and visually handicapped. Twenty-nine 
State plans used the specific category, educable mentally retarded, while 
19 used the more specific category, trainable mentally retarded. Twenty- 
seven State plans used the more specific category, partially sighted; and 
twenty-eight State plans used the more specific category of blind. These 
more^ ?^ecif ic categories were outlined in the U.S.O.E. publication; 

Gufri-F^lnes for Idgrtlfying, Classifying, and Serving the Disadvantaged 

" ' 9/ 

and^fendicapped Ucder the Vtacational Education Amendments of 1968 .— 

AlscEoaut lined in this puKii^^ion were the effect catef^ries of "learning 

di^^^Iied," and "liajiiilcapg>eti 

::!rhe incx eassd use of unssD-standard categories fox* the handicapped 
±nd±3a^^ that cosxf usioEi ^baait the cause-effect issue still exists. 
Ifarssover^ same ox the caT^qigOTleis used in the State plans for the handicapped 
indrr^Hrr^B some de^ee of aomfusion between the disadvantaged and handicapped 
def TTrr:rj:ons, although thxs xs minimal. 



— J3ff ice of EducatiGra^ GfeLdelines for Identifying, Classifying, and Serving, 
the lEEsadvant aged and Handiirapped Under the Vocational Education Amendments 
ofJI^ffi. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Educational Statistics, DHEW Publication, 
No. (OE) 73-11700, 1973. 

~ ~~ " 3T~ ^ 
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The data provided in TabLe II-4 on the type and frequency of effect 
categories included is more encouraging, since it tends to indicate that 
States are using the Office of Education guidelines and classification 
document in identifying and classifying handicapped students in vocational 
education programs. 

On the other hand, only 31 of the 52 State pil:ans included the 
essential element of an "inability to succeed" clause in their 
definition. This is a much lower percentage (60%) than found in 
State plan definitions far the disadvantaged (80%) . 

Universe of Need 

In any planning effort in which provision of human services is involved, 
an essential first step is determining the population of concern, and 
quantifying or estimating as best as one can the number in that population 
group. On this point, the FY75 State plans were very" weak. In planning 
the analysis, it was hoped to be able to determine tke following: 

1. The number of disadvantaged students at tim secondary level 
projected to rsssreive services in FYyS, and ^ 'FY79; 

2. The pel^eent oj£ disadvantaged students of the total projected 
student enroIZLaient in Vocational Education at the secondary 
leizel iu FY75, and in FY79; 

3. The percent of ^disadvantaged students projetrted to be- served 
on secondary vocational education programs :qx the total 
estimated ^loidiLer of disadvantaged students irf secomdary ischonl 

^ a^rln -Frrs.r snd ■ In ^'FYTg J ~~ " " 

4. Ute iroaiaKr 3f handicapped students, at the ssiondary le-^eel, 
^ojectaet to rmBive services in FY? 5, and in 'FY79; 

5. Hfre perceirc of: handicapped students of the total prOijected 
Essi^ident enxxillinKnt in Vocational Education at the secondary 
lissrel in EY75„ and in F?79; 

6. The percent of handicapped students projected- to be served 

±a secondary voeational education programs of the total estimated 
tiumber of handicapped students of secondary school age in sSlES, 
amd in FY79; and, 

7. Ulsflggregafced projectBd enrollment figures for titese tmo targe t 
popaakatinffl^ :anto (a> enrollment in grdnful pragr^ams; and <b) 
ejawlliwaat lix cnnsuTFr and homeiBaldLng and otifer -program aMaaa* 
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Dae to a number of limitations of the data available in the State 
plans, this proved to be an impossible task. The limitations encountered 
included: (a) enrolimeut figures \(diich could not be disaggregated, 
(b) information not provided, (c) lack af compatibility of the data 
between States, (d) few ssstes estimated their universe of need in terms 
of these two target populations, and only three or four broke this 
information down by levels, and (e) internal inconsistencies within State 
plan definitions and dats which made the oata suspect and, therefore, 
not reliable. 

Illustrated in Figixre II-2 are examples of data from four States for 
the disadvantaged and frsnn: three States for the handicapped which the project 
had hoped would be obtainable from the State plan documents, on a State 
by State basis. These exauiplat^ are U0us»]^al few sta^tes provided as much detail. 

One of the serious (feflcits is the failure of ^tetes to ^estimate their / 
populations of concern by Level* If This ««:e done^ vocational education 
planners and administratotss mmxtd kimsw a:t least tteiperceiitage of dis- 
advantaged and liandicapped ^tadetits Miio ntatentially tptaliify for vocational 
education that are aatuaXiy bs±E^ s^eiOTecL. Instead:, iia t\m several instances 
where estimates ara made^ Lkssy aireaaat Jr^ down fa^ age groups or grade 
levels. They frequently aas ^±ther'^^ tii B a££a s for a nxtaLState population 
or sketchy figures pulled frsmi a vas::^£ty i3f sources.. 

Table II-5, Estimates oiE Topuiations in Need, provim^ a listing of 
the means of determination and of the frequency of uas fccr estimating the 
disadvantaged and handicapped in the 5tate plans. Of si^ificance is the 
number of states not specifying any -w^axis for determiising/estimating 
disadvantaged (N-20) or imndlicappsd fH*36) populatlom* . 

Emerging Trends and Stxassgies 

The third major x^^^ect of . tte ^EssESs^sw^and analyssis. of the State plans 
was the identificatioit a£:: trends and^^i^^ in apprcKDcrtebeing used to 

provide vocational edtarastion to the SSasadifsaitaged ancrrhaaidicapped. 



FIGURE EXAMPLES OF PROJECTED EMOLIMENTS AND NEEDS DATA AVAILABLE FROM [.ELECTED STATE PLANS 

DISADVANTAGED 
SECONDARY LEVEL 



ROJECTED 
NROLLMENT 
H75 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL PROJECTED 
VOC-ED 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL PROJECTED 
DISADVANTAGED 
STUDI^IT POPULATION 


PROJECTED 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT OP 
TOTAL PROJECTED 
VOC-ED 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ESTIMATED 
DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENT POPULATION 


37850 


49 


35.5 


48,440 


54 


44 


26693 


34 


32 


31,C89 


22.7 


36.6 


7690 


13 


12.6 


13,900 


18.7 


22 


17793 


7.5 


21 


26,200 


N/A 
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HANDICAPPED 
SECONDARY LEVEL 



ROJECTED 
NROLLMENT 
FY75 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL PROJECTED 
VOC-ED 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL PROJECTED 

HANDICAPPED 
STUDENT POPULATION 


PROJECTED 
ENROLLMENT 
FY79 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL PROJECTED 
VOC-ED 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ESTIMATED 

HANDICAPPED 
STUDENT POPULATION 


791 


5 


49 


1762 


5 


94 


4450 


5.7 


53.6 


5600 


4 


65 


336 


i.7 


4.4 


456 


1.7 


5.8 
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TABLE I 1-5 



ESTIMATES OF POPULATION IN NEED 
DISADVANTAGED: MEANS OF DETERMINATION AND FREQUENCY 



Means not specified 20 

Nuihber of total population unemployed 12 

Poverty, low income 11 

Number of school dropouts 11 

Number of persons receiving public welfare 7 
Data, information, and reports provided by Federal 

and State agencies* 9 

Economically depressed/high unemployment areas 6 

Ethnicity (minority groups) 5 
Estimates of percentage of students who are disadvantaged (15-15.5%) A 

Number of unemployed youth, ages 16-19 3 

Migrant population 1 

Geographic region of the state 1 

Number defined as educationally disadvantaged 1 

Population in correctional facilities 1 



These agencies included: U»S* Census Bureau, National Center for Educational 
Statistics, State Department of Education, State Manpower Planning Report, 
State Department of Labor, State Department of Economic Development, and 
State Employment Security Commission 



HANDICAPPED: MEANS OF DETERMINATION AND FREQUENCY 



Means not specified 36 
Data, information, and reports provided by Federal, State, 

and private agencies** 13 

Estimates of percentage of students who are Handicapped 7 

— --^(xange-from-^3%-to^l0%) 1 

Number of population currently institutionalized 1 

Number of unemployed youth, ages 16-19 1 

Number of school dropouts 1 

NuDober of children of women receiving AFDC payments 1 



These agencies included: U.S. Census Bureau, State Employment Security 
Commission, State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Planning and 
Program Section of State Department of Education; State Annual Manpower 
Planning Report, State Department of Labor, State Department of Economic 
Development, State Programs for Exceptional Children, State University 
Research Foundation Report, and a report from a private agency. 
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The State plans generally provided limited description of the strategies 
proposed to reach their stated goals and objectives. Where this type of 
lafonnatioa was a^^lable, it was reviewed and coded into (me of six 
^reas: adsninisxii^racive, curriculum, program areas, service areas, staff 
.iievelopment, anc delivery system strategies. 

Table XI-6 pr::Dvides a frequency count of trends and strategies for 
each of these ssis aireas. This data suggests that states are continuing 
to move in tihe dirnyction of integrated programs for disadvantaged and 
handicapped stud^ins through curriculum modifications, expansion of work 
study and co-op snd other supportive services. However, there still seems 
to be a tendency to develop special, segregated programs for the handicapped 
as an administrari^e strategy in serving this group (N*ll). Increased 
emphasis on in-service training for teachers of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped also evident fro^ this review of State plans • 

Program described in the State plans using innovat±ve approaches were 
earmarked T im be r the area of delivery system strategies, and included in 
the project's file of nominations of successful vocational education programs. 

The cDTitinuing confusion over definition of the vocational education 
disadvantaged as evidenced in the review and analysis of the State plans 
required nhaZ the design of data collection instruments insure common 
understanffifing about the vocational education disadvantaged population 
" among respcomient s . The federal def inition^ inc luding^^^ 
categories^ ras incorporated into the questionnaire to achieve this. 

The review and update of the literature, review and analysis of 
State plansi^ and the seminars which addressed specific key issuer of the 
project prcjmded helpful background information and perspectives for the 
development: of the conceptual framework and survey plan. 

In de vg % Qirf >ng the conceptual framework, an overall model for program 
assessment laffiKineeded which would theoretically incorporate all of the 
variables v faiirtnr affect success levels in programs. An input-process-output 

— . ^ ^ 
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TABU n-6 



EMERCIKG TKEKDS AND STIUTEGXES 



Adttlntstratlvc 

Integration of Disadvantaged and Handicapped students iato 

regular Voc-Ed prograns ^7 
Increase niaber of special programs , especially for the 

Handicapped n 

Develop handbook for teachers 1 

Develop public relations activities 1 

Standardization of existing progrsDo 1 

Utilization of other sUte agencies 1 

S taff^Unison ulth-Vocr^Rehab. -and Special-EducatioB - 1* • 

EstablUh Office of State Supervisor for Disadvantaged 

and Handica'^pcd i* 

Coordination vlch private vocational schools 1 

Icprove reporting systea X 

Individualized Instruction in regular programs 9 

Develop suppltDentary currlculua oaterials 7 

Develop curriculum for alternative courses S 

Develop currlculua in cluster areas y 

Cor.pcccncy-boscd Instruction 3 

Special tools and equipaienc for Handicapped 3 

Mobile curriculuD labs 3 
Expand curricular offerings for Disadvantaged and 

Handicapped students 2 

Media center fox> reacdial acaderaic activities 1 

Enslifrli as a second language program 1 

Prog ran Are.is 

Expansion of vork study opportunities 2S 

Co-op work programs 12 

Exp&nd'enrollinent in consuaer and hon^aaking programs 11 

Career exploration programs 10 

Pre-Vocatlonal P.rograaa for HSndlcapped 7 * 

Work orientation and work experience 6 
Occupational (earkotable) skills programs for Handicapped 

students 4 

Industrial arts education programs A 

Special d('3ion.'trrAtlon*pilot prograns 3 

Work adjustment prograns 2 ' 

On-the-job training 2 

Increase participation of Disadvantaged and Handicapped students 

In Voc-Cd youth organizations . 2 

Develop post-secondary progran for Handicapped students 1 

Increase nuaibcr of ar.ency-based prograas 1 

Develop aultl-group prograas 1 

Increase progratos available in econoalcally depressed areas 1 

Develop reservation-based programs 1 

Expand shelf !red vorkshop programs 1 

Contract Insi uetional services 1 



Service Areas 

Increase ancillary and supportive services (i.e., conpensatory 

education) 

loprove vocational guidance and couniallini lervlcts 

Diagnostic and prescriptive services 

Student identification and evaluation procedures 

Develop Inproved occupational Infortacion system. aspscUUy 

for dropouts 
Job coordination services 

- Job^placenenf'servic'es'*' " " — — — ^^'^"^ ~ ""^ ' 

Evaluation of readiness for work 
Student folIow«up services 
Transportation services 

Staff Dvivelopnent 

Increase in-service training (emphasis mainly placed on 

curriculux development) 
Teacher pre-servlce programs 
Increased eaiphasis on interdlsciplinory approach 
Conduct statfc-widc conferences for Voc-Ed practitlontrs 
Trade workshops with industry 

Delivery System Strateg ies 

ImpliiLvnt vocational area canters concept 

Optional schools program, t.*vu«ing offering 

Coordinated vocational education training 

Increase prograas available for Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

In comprehensive high schools 
Exjjaud iii-rvJt!ut* to liandlca;»pcd studenta other than the tducsble 

mentally ruurdcd and hearing irajMlrMd 
Glvu priority in programs for the handicapped to educdble 

oentally reurded population 
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model (described in more detail in the methodology section of this volume. 
Chapter III) was selected as the most appropriate representation of the 
dynamics of program operation. Utilizing this model, input variables 
(i.e., program elements) were related to output variables (i.e., program 
outcomes) via a variety of processes or modes of program operations, 
x^hich were classified into four program types. To account for differing 
problems in developing and implementing vocational education programs in 
different settings, a second classification scheme was developed. Programs 
were classified into four types of environmental settings to facilitate 
cost comparisons and comparisons of resource utilization patterns between 
differing environments. 
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III. METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 



SELECTION OF SURVEY PROGRAMS 

Nomination Procedures 

......A multi-level nomination process was used to secure the 

survey sample. Phase One, initiated during the second project month, 
consisted of request letters to State vocational education officials with 
responsibility for vocational education Special Needs programs, and to 
Executive Directors of the State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education 
requesting nominations of the two or three "most successful'* vocational 
education programs for the disadvantaged within each state. A second 
approach used during Phase One was to access the list of programs on file 
in the State Programs and Services Branch, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of 
Education. Selection of programs from this file for inclusion in the survey 
was done in consultation with the State Programs and Services Branch Program 
Specialist for the Disadvantaged. 

These approaches generated a list of program nominations which were 
screened according to the following criteria: (a) program focus was on the 
secondary level, (b) programs were operational for at least their second 
year, (c) emphasis was given to programs that train disadvantaged 
students for gainful employment or continuing education, (d) emphasis was 
directed to programs that serve disadvantaged students in regular vocational 
education classes, modified by curricular changes, and /or with additional 
support services or work experience, and (e) consideration was given to the 
program's ability to attract, retain, train-to-completion, graduate, place, 
and follow-up vocational education disadvantaged students. Further, each 
list was compared to the other two lists in order to identify cross- 
referenced programs. 

In the fifth project month, Phase Two of the nomination process was 
initiated* This approach included a series of letters, phone conversations, 
and access to alternative information sources. Letters requesting nominations 
were mailed "^W the Office of Education Regional Vocational Education Program 
Officers. Letters of request for TtomlTiations also were sent to each of the 
Concerted Services in Training and Education pilot projects underway in 
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primarily rural areas in 15 States to gather information on 
vocational education programs for vocational education disadvantaged 
students in their areas. Follow-up letters and phone calls were directed 
to State Directors of Special Needs Programs in order to clarify questions 
and secure additional nominations. Lastly, exemplary programs identified 
through the literature review were included in the list. Again the pro- 
grams were screened by using the criteria listed above, and a check of 
cvoss-ref erenced nominations was made. Sample correspondence used in the 
nomination process is included as Appendix B. 

The two-phase nomination process coupled with the screening procedure 
yielded an inventory of one hundred fifty-eight (158) "most successful" 
programs which serve populations of vocational education disadvantaged 
students. Appendix C is a list of these selected programs and includes 
the program name, address, contact person, source of nomination, environment 
type, program type, success criteria checked and type of information received 
as well as explanatory information about each of these means of categorization. 
Every state except Connecticut, Washington, and New Mexico was represented 
by at least one program nomination. Additionally, Puerto Rico and 
Washington, D.C., are represented by program nominations. Including 
duplicate count cross-referenced programs, the results of the nomination 
process were as follows: 

1. State Advisory Council Nominations, 47 programs (30X) ; 

2. State Directors of Special Needs Programs, 102 programs (65%); 

3. State Programs and Services Branch, DVTE, files, 26 programs (16%); 

4. Other, 13 programs (08%). 

A total of thirty (30) programs were nominated by more than one source 
(i.e., cross-referenced). 

Programs Involved in the Study 

Figure III-l indicates the number of programs, by Region and State, 
nominated and selected for inclusion in the study through the. aforementioned 
process. The program administrator for each of these programs was invited 
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rxgure xxx-x 
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to participate in the needs assessry.ent survey. Figure III-2 indic9.tes 
those programs whose adnjinistratoi: responded af firinatively to the in-- 
vitation by completing the questionnaire, Ninety-eight programs (62%) 
of the sample returned the completed questionnaire^ These 98 programs 
served 1% of the total vocational education disadvantaged 

10/ 

secondary enrollment in the United States for fiscal year 1974* — 
Furthex:, eighty-nine prograaBB (36%) of the sample provided supplemental 

infenaacxon about their proKcam. While a number of programs provided 
both ffiEiestionnaire and suppilemental data, some administrators who provided 
±nfErcra:t±Dn did not fill ouxzrthe questionnaire; similarly, some administrators 
who::dEiZLLeid out the questionnaire did not forward addit±Dnal information, 
Coi iil{fe3?.!3 ig both information fsticurces by means of a non-dupiicative count, 120 
programs -lOT 76% of the sampELe responded affirmatively to the survey. 
^ppend±x: X, in addition to iisting the programs, also includes a notation 
on the type of response provided by the local administrator. 

Due to the complexity of developing a methodology for an assessment of 
need on a national level, the originally anticipated sample was expanded to 
158 programs to reflect the broadest possible range of programs. The breakdown 
of respording programs by program type and program environment yielded the 
following results: 

Program Type 



Type Number 

I Regular, with support services 35 

II Modified, with support services 20 

III Special 21 

IV Work Experience 22 

Program Environment 

Type Number 

I SMSA, within Central City 41 

II SMSA, outside Central City 16 

III Urban (pop,> 10,000) 20 

IV Rural (pop,^ 10,000) 21 



U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education 
Vocational and Technical Education Selected Statistical Tables; Fiscal Year 
1974. Washington, D.C: Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education; June 1975 
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Figure III-2 
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Fig. III-3, ?ig; III-4, Fig. And Fig, indicate those 

program administrators who responded by completing the questionnaire, 
grouped by state and by program type^ Fig-i Fig. Fig, 

III-9 and Fig. III-IO illustrate questionnaire returns by types of 
environments by States represented. Each of these programs met the 
aforementioned criteria of focusing on secondary edu:?.ation, being in at 
least the second year of operation, emphasizing the training of disad- 
vantaged students for gainful employment or continuing education through 
training available priiiiarily through regular vocational education classes. 

Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework involved the design of a system to accept 
data nar^ all identifiable and measurable program elements such as counseling, 
tutoring, individualizat'ion of instruction, classroom space, and equipment 
for remedial instruction in vocational education programs at the classroom 
level which serve disadvantaged vocational education students. Conceptually, 
vocational education programs were viewed in the perspective of an Input- 
Process- Output model similar to that developed by Stromsdorf er in a report 
by the National Planning Association.—^ A particular emphasis for needs 
assessment is the input side of this model with special attention given to 
the identification of types of resources, quantification of resources and 
patterns of resource utilization that facilitate transmission of vocational 
education skills to vocational education disadvantaged students^ 

The Input-Process-^Output model, as adapted for use in the Assessment 
of Needs Project is illustrated in Fig. III-ll, Program Assessment Model, 
The examples included under each of the three processes ^ra representative 
of the type of data that was subsumed under that particular heading. For 
example, under Outcomes, information was collected on measures such as dropout 



~^ Polic y Issues and Analyti cal Pr oblems in Evaluating Voeation al 
Education, National Planning Association, We^hington, C. , October 1972^ 
Final Report of U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare Project 
No. 8-0643. Of particular relevance is Part II, Append?^ A, ''The Methodology 
of Cost-Effectiveness Analysis and a Critique of the Methodology of Major 
Studies with Illustrations," pp. 12-33. 
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Program Assessment Model 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROCESS 


OUTCOMES 


Program elments: 

1. Enrollment 

2. Expenditure per 
pupil 


Interaction of Program Elements: 

1, Teacher/ Student Relationships 

2, Student/Curriculum Relationships 


Completions 

2. Placements 

3. 

4. . 


a. curriculum 
b» counseling 
c. equipment 
3, Personnel 


4 




a. type of job 

b. experience 







Note: The examples listed in this Model are only examples 
of elements, processes, and criteria. Please refer 
to the text for a more complete listing. 
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rate, percentage of program completions and peircentage of vocatioual 
education disadvantaged students who were placed.. Such inforination 
indicates the level of success for a given program and is the tangible 
aspect of input and process variables t 

The literature review, seminar activities, and interaction with 

practitioners in the field were particularly useful in developing the 

input elements for use in the model. The Input framework was based on 

the National Center for Educational Statistics* Standard Terminology 

12/ 

for Curriculum and Instruction in Lo cal and State School Systems ' — 
with modifications registered through collasping and grouping elements 
by function, and by the addition of elements as suggested by practitioners. 
All elements were grouped into eight components or categories of expenditure. 
The categories and respective elements within each are included in Fig. III-12. 
Other types of critical input information include information on the popu- 
lation served in terms of effect of disadvantagement ; sex, race and ethnicity; 
personnel with responsibilities for the special needs population; and special 
program arrangements or agreements - 

The output conceptualization of the Input-Process-Output model is critical 
for determining paths of resource utilization. Among the output criteria for 
success considered applicable to the Assessment of Needs study were the following: 

1. Recruitment - program has demonstrated ability to recruit 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped students into the Vocational 
Education Program. Indicator: Percent of students enrolled/ 
percent students eligible. 

2. Retention - program is able to maintain Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped students once they have enrolled, Indicator: 
decreased dropout rate for these Disadvantaged and Handicapped 
students in Vocational Education compared with Disadvantaged 
and Handicapped in non Vocational Education programs^ general 
or academic. 

3. Within program success, i.e., students achieve academically at 
a satisfactory level, develop appropriate work related adaptive 
social skills and behaviors, develop positive self concept, increase 
awareness of various career areas, develop Job specific vocational 
knowledge and work skills. Indicators; achievement test scores* 
personality inventories, teacher ?r'ating8, and so on^ 



— U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Standard Terminology 
for Curriculu m and In struction in Local and State School System ^ Washington, 
D.C. :' U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970. 
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Fig. 111-12 
Input Components and Elements 



tcinponcut tz rrogrn ro Support 
Scf vires 



Cuidanco & Counseling 
Job Placiritjent Coordinator 
Work-Expcr jt-ncc Coordinator 
Dlagnost. & Evalu. 
Adujln. & Cleric. 
Parents/Family Counseling 
Staff travel 

Trans. Services for students 

Honie/ School Coordinator 

Psyrhologlcal Testing 

Tutoriny Services 

Student aid 

Health Services 

Consultant Services 

Food Sorvices 

Headers 

Jjitcrpr Piers 

Other 

Cpmp onfcnL III: Instru ctlonal 
Personnel 

Reg. Voc. Ed. Inst. Staff 
Reg. Inst. Staff 
RcmrdjAl Reading Spec, 
Rtriflttdlal hldth Spec. 
CurricuXur, Spec, 
Teacher Aldits 
Media Spec, 
Bilingual Spec 
Other 

Componen t V: Staff Devf;lo]»ncnt 

Teiichcr In-Service 
AtJrainistrator In-Service 
Heeds Assessment 

AtCendanco at Professional Meetings 
Visitation at Other Programs 
Other 



-&5£SUiS!lLJiLU_Adn^^ 

Supervi sion 

Prograja Planning & Development 
Program Ailmlnistration 
Program Evaluation & Research 
Staff Supervision 
Advisory Comnlttee 
Follov^up Surveys 
Accessing Coanmnity Resources 
Cojnn/CiQp. Surveys 
Other Community PR 
Statistical Services 



Ei-Ti J o"'d F Zj^at Jj S cl-yli'iY^ 

Tools Qnd equipmont 

A-V materials 

Remedial Materials 

Individualized Inst. Modules 

Maintenance & Repair 

Routine Classroom Materials 

Printed Materials 

Electronic Aids 

Raw Materials 

Task Analysis of Occup. 

Field trips 

Furniture & Furnishing 
Teaching Games/Working Models 
Minority Culture Oriented 
Materials 

Contractual Services 
Bilingual Texts 
Othwr 

Compon e nt IV: Instru cfciona 1^ 
Related Netids 

ID of Students 
Release Time for Pl.inninc 
Release Time for Studnnt Conferences 
Tfcachtr Clerical Support 
Additional Period of Enployment 
Sub. Teacher Pay 
Petty Cash Fund 
Monetary Reward System for 
Students 

Comjionent VI ; ConmunitY PR 

Commun/Indu. Committee 
Interagency Coord. 
Cooim/lnd. Visitation 
Corom/lnd, Referral 
Labor Union Liaison 
Info. Dlsscm, Office 
Advertising Budget 
Other 

ComivD ncnt Vlll : JacijAtJj*^ 

Shop/Lab Space 
Classroom Space 
Facilities Maintenance 
Office Space 
Learning Lab 
Curriculum Lab 
Model Environments 
Otiicr 
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4. Program Completions - number of students completing program 
satisfactorily^ Indicator; Percent of completions/number 
starting, e.g., if one year prograiQ, determine how many 
satisfactorily complete program and compare with number who 
started or joined program In progress. This should also 
include early progress leavers (not dropouts) who do not 
complete the program, but leave the program prior to completion 
in order to begin work* Consideration should be made as to 
whether the students move into occupations related or unrelated 
to their training. 

5. Placements percent of students completing program who are: 

a) placed in an occupation related to their training; 

b) placed in an occupation unrelated to their training; 

c) continuing their education through post secondary 
vocational education programs, or higher education; 

d) continuing their training through vocational rehabilitation 
or manpower programs; or 

e) placed in a sheltered employment situation. 

Any of the above situations should obtain within three months 
following the student's completion of the program. 

6. Follow-up ^ this should be done at various time intervals 
(e.g., 6 months, 12 months, 24 months) following placement 
or enrollment in cor tinned training to determines 

a) job or school satisfaction, 

b) Job or school retention, 

c) Jcb changing and advantages/disadvantages related thereto, 

d) further success in education or training programs, and 

e) monetary gain or loss. 

The process stage of the Input-Process-Output model was not directly 
addressed within the research study. Instead, process variables, e.g., 
instruction, were partitioned into instructional elements such as suppliers, 
preparation time, classroom space, individualized instruction materials, 
etc., to make them operational as program inputs. 



DATA COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 
Instrument Deslg^i 

During the course of the project data were gathered on a series of 
different program input and output areas including: 

1. Characteristics of the student served; 

2. Characteristics of staff (administration and faculty) working 
within the program; 

3. Program elements by rank, type, and level of resources; 

4. Enrollment and outcome information; 

5. Estimates of unmet needs; and, 

6. Relevant environmental variables. 
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Data sources included program administratoi:s, teachers, other vocational 
education officials, census/econoi^i.c data and relevant reports on programs 
and/or the geographic airea it serves, 

IVo instruments were designed for use in data collection activities. 
The more extensive instrument, the Program Administrator Questionnaire (PAQ) , 
was mailed to each of the 158 selected programs one week after each admini- 
strator had received a letter inviting that administrator to participate in 
the needs assessment and advising him of the goals of the research project 
and the data collection expectationii pursuant to participation. Two weeks 
after the questionnaire mailing, follow-up phone calls were placed to each 
program administrator to clarify/answer any questions he/she had about the 
project or about the data requirements necessary for completion of the Program 
Administrator Questionnaire (PAQ). Additionally, the phone call permitted 
the completion of a portion of the questionnaire during the conversation, 
thus ensuring an understanding of the questionnaire and serving to motivate 
the administrator to continue his efforts on behalf of the needs assessment. 
Further, each correspondence with the local administrator indicated that 
collect phone calls would be accepted for purposes of clarifying questions 
the participant had relative to the assessment o£ needs survey. A second series 
of phone calls was initiated two weeko before the due date for questionnaire 
returns to answer any additional questions that the local administrator might 
have and/or to prompt the local administrator to complete his data generation 
effort. 

The survey was conducted in the spring and summer of 1975, from late 
April through July. A number of the information requests involved data for 
the 1974-75 school year; In some cases, respondents provided estiiQates or 
projections of costs and outcome measures based on experience In the 1973^74 
school year. Utilizing the introductory letters and follow-up phone calls ^ 
a response rate of 62% was achie\oad for the administrator questionnaire, 

The Program Administrator Questionnaire package, which is included as 
Appendix D in the final technical report, necessarily involved several hours 
of the local administrator's time in order to collect specific information 
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relative to program outcomes and program Inputs in terms of the importance 
of various elements, the costs of various elements, and the anticipated 
extra cost needed to improve program success* Additionally, the program 
Administrator Questionnaire specifically requested estimates of the number 
of vocational education disadvantaged students who were In school and 
eligible to be served but were not presently receiving services designed 
to assist vocational education. disadvantaged students to succeed. Additionally, 
admitiistrators were asked to estimate the number of students of the appropriate 
age range who were not in school and not being served. Each local program 
administrator was asked to estimate the total cost per student of serving 
these two populations in order to devise some estimates, understandably 
crude, of population and resource needs. 

A companion instrument, the Teacher Guided Interview Questionnaire (T.Q.) 
was constructed to gather similar information from teachers in terms of 
programmatic and personal needs necessary to improve program success. 
The teacher guided interview was administered during, site visits tc a number 
of outstanding selected programs. The site visit data gathering exercise 
consisted of two-three day visits and included such activities as interviewing 
the local program administrator relative to the data that he had supplied 
through the PAQ, visitation of facilities and programs and comprehensive 
disctissions with the teachers. A portion of the discussion with teachers 
was the administration of the Guided Teacher Interview Questionnaire which 
is included in the Final Technical Report as Appendix E. This interview 
was designed to gather estimates-of-need information about each individual 
teacher and for the entire program. Additionally, each teacher was asked to 
indicate the relative importance of each of the possible program elements. 

Field, Test 

Each of the above instruments was field teste- in a pilot teat administered 
within the State of North Carolina. The Program Administrator Questionnaire 
was mailed to eight local school districts that rectived Part B Vocational 
Education Disadvantaged Funds, These eight program administrators responded to the 
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questionnaire in a fashion not unlike the program adminiatrators nationwide. 
The results are included as Appendix F in] the fina,l technical report. 
Field Test Reports. It should be noted that in the course of field testing 
the instruments an evaluation instrument was? designed to accompany both 
the PAQ and TQ. The results of the evaluation of the PAQ were used to revise, 
update and make more concise the particular types of information requested 
from the administrator, Fur.:her the field test resulted in the format of 
the PAQ being revised such that the task was made more concise and the 
directions were clarified by grouping similar information requested in 
categories of similar focus. This revision simplified the requirements of 
the respondent by permitting the questionnaire to be circulated vithin a 
central office staff to various administrators^ with differing information 
bases. 

The Teacher Guided Interview Questionnaire was also field tested in 
North Carolina at two sites, during the eighth and ninth project months. 
Like the PAQ, the TQ also included an instrument evaluation section. Again, 
this data was used to revise the guided interview questionnaire before use 
with the national sample. Among the revisions generated by the field test 
were the following: 

1. A new format; 

2- The insertion of information about the entire program for 
teachers to use in generating estimates of need; 

3- A reduced focus on students within the program and increased 
focus on a particular teacher's own situation; 

4, A discussion of the teacher's individual needs, as distinct 
from programmatic needs; and, 

5, Overall reduction in length from two hours to 60 minutes of 
administration time. 

Site Visits 

Project staff conducted a series of site visits relative to the. 
performance of three tasks specified in the analysis methodology. The first 
task, construction of the Program Administrator Questionnaire, Vaa facilitated 
by site visits to seven programs to research the kinds of information 
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available from local directors^ the major needs and concerns of local 
directors and faculty, and the appropriate protocols involved with 
conducting a site visit. A second series of visits was conducted in 
conjunction with the field test of the. Program Administrator and Teacher 
Questionnaires, These visits resulted in revisions of the initial 
instruments prior to conducting the national s'jrvey. The third and most 
extensive series of site visits was conducted to administer the Teacher 
Guided Inteirvlew Questionnaire and to confirm programmatic information 
provided by the local administrator. This third series of visits was 
conducted at 7 sites located primarily in regions IV, V, and IX, and 
culminated in the collection of 91 Teacher Guided Interview Questionnaires 
as well as in-depth information from the administrators of those particular 
programs. 

DATA ANALYSIS PIAN 

The analysis plan for treatment of the data collected via the survey 
.questionnaires provided for two levels of data analysis. First, descriptive 
statistics (primarily means) would be calculated for all input and outcome 
variables. Second, several multivariate analyses would be conducted on 
selected sets of the input and outcome variables. 

Analysis of the data would involve use of a packaged, computer assisted, 
statistical program for the generation of descriptive statistics as well as 
the more extensive multivariate analyses, i^./ The SPSS' subprograms to be 
used in data analysis included subprograms CONDESCRIPTIVE, FREQUENCIES, 
CROSSTABS, REGRESSION, DISCRIMINANT, and GANCORB. 

Descriptive statistics (means and number of valid cases) were Co be 
calculated for the major input and outcopve variables for all the survey 
programs, by program type, and by program environment. The descriptive 



— Nie, Norman H. , C. Hadlai Hull, Jean G. Jenkins, Karin Steinberenner 
and Dale H. Bent. SPSS: Statistica l Pac kage for the Social Sciences , 
2 nd Edition , New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1975. 
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treatment of the data, would result ip the following descriptive information 
for the program Input variables; 

1. enrollment by primary disadvantaged effect category for all 
programs by program type, and by program environment 
(statistics: means and number of valid cases) « 

2. enrollment by sex and race and/or ethnicity for all programs, 
by program type, and by program environment (statistics: means 
and number of valid cases) . 

3. average per pupil vocational education expenditure for regular 
and disadvantaged vocational education students for all programs, 
by program type, and by program environment (statistics: means 
and number of xalid cases). 

4. administrator priority rankings of program components and elements, 
for all programs, by program type, and by program environment 
(statistics: means and number of valid cases), 

5. in-service training needs identified by program administrators 
(statistics : frequencies) . 

6. vocational education staff priority rankings of program elements 
(statistics: mean rankings). 

The descriptive treatment of the data would result in the following 

descriptive information for the program outcome variables: 

For each of the five outcome measures (including completion 
to enrollment ratio, dropout rate, reclassification rate, place- 
ment rate, and follow-up rate) for all programs, by program type 
and by program enviromient for regular and disadvantaged education 
students (statistics: means and number of valid cases). 

The second level of data analysis would involve the application of a 
series of multivariate analysis techniques to explore the relationship 
between specific types and levels of program resources and program outcome 
measures. 

These multivariate analyses would be conducted utilizing per student 
component costs and/or per student eleioent costs as one set of variables, 
and the five outcome measures (completion to enrollment ratio, dropout rate^ 
reclassification rate, placement rate, and follpwup rate) as a second set of 
variables. The multivariate analyses would include: 

1. a canonical correlation analysis, relating input and outcome 
variables to determine the overall relationship, 
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2, discriminant analyses utilizing program inputs Ccomponent 
costs per student and element costs pex student) as dis- 
criminating vairiables and relating these to program groups, 
created on the baais of outcome measures. For thl^ particular 
analysis, the five outcome measures would be collasped intp a 
single composite score with the programs categorized into groups 
prior to analysis on the basis of this composite score^ 

3, multiple regression analyses relating the five outcome measures 
with the input variables of cost per student by element and cost 
per student by component. This analysis would involve, in the 
first instance, two sets of variables: five outcome and seventy- 
eight input; and, in the second instance, two sets of variables: 
five outcome measures and eight input variables. 

The data analysis plan would provide descriptive statistics of the 

survey programs on tha basis of selected input and outcome variables, 

and more extensive analytic information about the relationships, across 

surveyed programs, between program inputs and program outcomes. The results 

of these analyses might suggest (or uncover) similarities/dif f erences in 

resource utilization patterns among the survey programs. 
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IV. I^ESULTS 

One of the major research goals of the study was to "estimate 
needs for current programs to achieve demonstrated effectiveness levels 
(eliminate dropouts and expected failures, enroll those wishing to be 
served, etc.)". Several research objectives were generated to focus 
activity on the accomiplishment of this research goal including the 
f oI2u3wing : 

1. Quantify the professional, para-professional and other 
personnel, equipment, supplies and resources employed or 
consumed in vocational education disadvantaged programs 
which have been selected as successful, effective programs. 

2. Analyze these selected programs in consultation and coordination 
with appropriate vocational education administrative personnel, 
stressing classroom and educator evaluations and derive patterns 
of resource use characteristic of success. 

3. Develop procedures for applying effective resource use patterns 
to estimate the requirements of personnel, equipment, supplies, 
and other elements for the successful vocational education of 
disadvantaged students. 

These three research objectives were addressed by means of a 
comprehensive Program Administrator Questionnaire which was mailed to 
the selected 158 most successful vocational education programs serving 
vocational education disadvantaged students. The data collection focus 
of the questionnaire centered on accessing input and outcome information, 
particularly information related to enrollments, costs and measures of program 
success (i.e., student completion of program, placement, reduced dropout 
rates, ^tc). 

It had been anticipated that local programs would have comprehensive 
information on enrollments, costs, and outcome measures because of increasingly 
stringent accounting and reporting procedures initiated by State and federal 
governments. However, the survey results indicated that local data collection 
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procedures vary considerably between and within states in terms of degree, 
type, breadth and depth of information collected. Other studies of 
vocational education for .pecial needs populations have encountered similar 
difficulties,— 

Taken collectively the 98 questionnaire respondents provided the most 
comprehensive information on enrollment data, with 95% of the respondents 
having provided complete information on enrollment data by primary effect 
categories and by sex and race/ethnicity. Less complete but usable information 
was provided on program costs and expenditures, particularly within the com- 
ponent areas dealing with salaries. Eighty-seven percent of the respondents 
supplied at least partial information on component and per pupil costs. The 
least comprehensive information was provided on program outcomes. While 79% 
of the respondents provided some data on program outcomes, tiie data was 
sketchy, usually lacked at least one of the five requested measures, and often 
lacked two or three measures. 

While data problems did limit a portion of the proposed statistical 
analysis, the research emphasis nevertheless did complement the data which 
was collected. For example, input and outcome data was available to 
address the goal of estimating needs for demonsttated effectiveness levels, 
particularly as these needs affected differing patterns of resource utilization. 
Especially critical to this effort of analyzing patterns of resource utilization 
was the research emphasis placed on programmatic inputs rather than program 
outcomes. Therefore, the research activity focused primarily on quantification 
of types and levels of resources and how these resources were mixed/ combined 
in the transmission of vocational education skills to the disadvantaged. 

The research emphasis, which focused on assessment of need rather than on 
evaluation also complemented the data collection activities. Program outcomes 
were not measured against some model of an ideal program; rather, the effort 



See, for example. An Assessment of Vocational Education 
Programs for the Handicapped Und er Part B of the 1968 Amendments 
to the Vocational Education Acts; Final Report, The Olympus Research 
Corporation (Salt Lake City, Utah: October 30, 1975). 
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was directed at describing a series of effective patterns of resource 
utilization to determine what levels of resources were needed and which 
combinations of resources might be most effective within the particular 
setting of the respondent's program. 

Enrollment data, when manipulated through descriptive statistical 
operations rendered a delineation of the population of vocational education 
disadvantaged .students served by the programs surveyed. Specifically, 
students were categorized by primary effect categories such as language 
deficiency or computational deficiency and by sex and race/ethnicity. Further 
these two aggregations were subdivided by Program Type and Program Environment 
to permit scanning for embroilment trends and to enhance the description of 
the programs. 

Importantly, tests of difference were not performed on mean enrollment 
data by Program Type or Program Environment. Two reasons account for this 
decision. First, the major objectives of the research project were to 
identify and describe effective patterns of resource utilization and to 
generate some crude estimate of resource need at a national level rather 
than to demonstrate differing rates of effectiveness between types of 
programs or types of environments. Second, even though the questionnaire 
returns provided information on programs serving 1% of j:he total vocational 
education disadvantaged enrollment, the sample of programs from which data 
was collected was not statistically representative of all vocational 
education programs that serve special needs populations. This was intended; 
other project goals were judged more critical than random selection. Indeed, 
the primary basis of selection was a condition of high success, a condition 
that greatly reduced the variance between selected programs in terms of 
outcomes and expenditures. 

DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION: PROGRAM INPUTS 
Enrollment by Primary Effect Categories 

Figures IV-1, IV-2, and iV-3 indicate the enrollment data by primary 
effect categories for vocational education programs for the disadvantaged 
when grouped according to all programs and by program type and program 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENTS BY PRIMARY EFFECT CATEGORIES 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENTS BYPRMARY EFFECT CATEGORIES 
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BY PROGRAM TYF^ 
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FI& IV-3 AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENTS BY PRIMARY EFFECT CATEGORIES 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR-THE DISADVANTAGED 

BY PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 
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environment. For example, the magnitude of the percentage of academically 
disadvantaged enrolled students is very large; surprisingly, the highest 
percentage of academically disadvantaged enrollment by environment was 
found in the SMSA-Outside Central City environment type rather than in the 
SMSA-Central City or in the Rural Area. Another unanticipated occurrence 
was the relative small percentage of economically disadvantaged students 
when compared to the percentage of disadvantaged students classified by 
socio-economic/non-academic effects or academic effects. 

The subtotals for enrollments by primary effect of disadvantagement 
potentially provides direction for training emphases in other areas of 
school. For example, the. high percentage of academically disadvantaged 
students, specifically students with reading and writing deficiencies 
suggests that remediation of these disadvantagements should be a major 
emphasis of the schooling effort. 

jg£° jj-ment Data by Sex and Race/Ethnicity 

Enrollment data by sex and race/ethnicity for vocational education 
programs is presented in Figure IV-4, Figure IV-5, and Figure lV-6. This 
data suggests that for disadvantaged students, the majority served in the 
surveyed programs were male and were white. In general, the mean ratios of 
!?ale to female and white to black were preserved across program types and 
program environments. The several notable exceptions were the relatively even 
distribution of males and females in special programs, the relatively large 
percentage of American Indian students served in special programs, and the 
relative low overall enrollment of Spanish American students. 

• Enrollment by environment type reflected general school enrollment 
patterns. For example, the highest concentration of white students was 
found in SMSA-Outslde Central City programs while blacks were enrolled pre- 
dominantly in SMSA-Central City programs. Further, only in the Central City 
programs are there as many females as male enrollees. The opposite extreme 
were rural programs which wera male dominated. 
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FIG. AVERAGE FtRCENtAGES OF ENROLLMENTS BY SEX ANDRACE/ETHNiaTY 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENTS BY SEX AND RACE/ETHNICITY 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENTS BY SEX AND RACE/ETHNICITY 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
BY PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 
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Vocational Education Expenditures 

Cost: data was collected on total, component, element and per pupil 
expenditures for the 1973-1974 School Year and the 1974-1975 School Year. 
These data weire manipulated to produce average per pupil vocational education 
expenditures for regular and vocational education disadvantaged students for 
each School Ye;ar. The type of expenditure information provided by survey 
programs might best be understood with reference to a model for cost per 
pupil for vocational education program expenditures developed by Gaaior, 
Kocinski, and Doty utilizing two programs in New Jersey.—^ 

In this model, vocational education costs per student are divided among 
four categories as follows: 

1. district per pupil costs 

2. building level per pupil costs 

3. vocational building level per pupil costs 

4. program level per pupil costs. 

District level expenditures are all expenditures relating equally to 
all the student in the school district. Building level expenditures are 
all those expenditures relating equally to all the students in the high 
school building. Vocational building level expenditures are all those 
expenditures relating equally to all the students in vocational education. 
Program level expenditures are all those expenditures relating equally to 
all those students enrolled in the program. The*. four costs categories 
are summed in arriving at the total per pupil costs for vocational educatica 
programs. The expenditure information requested of programs involved in 
this survey was related to vocational education expenditures per se, 
incor poraMng- Gasior, Kocinski, and Doty's cost categories numbers 3 and 4. 
In addition uo these two cost categories, the additional costs for services 
provided to disadvantaged vocational education students were also included. 
In summary, the cost information requested via the Pr ogre am Administrator 
Questionnaire included the following three cost componenv's: 

~ Albert E. Gasior, Rose R. Kocinski, and Charles R. Doty. Model for 
Cost Per Pupil for Vocational Education Programs and Types of Schools. 
Trenton, New Jersey: Rutgers University, June 30, 1975. 
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1. vocational bu:?.ldlng level per pupil cost; 

2. program level per pupil cost; and 

3. the additional building level and/or program level costs 
directly associated with the special needs services for the 
disadvantaged population. 

This last cost category was not included in the model developed by 
Gasior, Kocinski, and Doty since the focus of their project was on regular 
as opposed to special needs vocational education programs. However, this 
special needs services nost category is essential to the subject of this 
research project since it provides a measure of the marginal costs associated 
with those extra services and activities which assist the disadvantaged 
student to succeed in vocational educe1:ion. 

Further, cost data for these services for students with special needs 
provides cost estimates that have been addressed, but not previously 
collected. For example. The National Educational Finance Project: collected 
and presented the school cost per secondary student, the total cost per 
vocational student, the excess cost per vocational education student and a 
1980 estimate of the. number of full-time equivalent special needs vocational 
stvdents. The project did not provide estimates of the additional expense 
above the excess cost per vocational education student, which is required 
to serve a i?pecial needs student in vocational education. Instead, the 
Finance Project's authors suggest only that vocational education special 
needs students spend 17% more of their time in courses with additiox>al 
costs (i.e., vocational education courses) than do regular vocationaj. 
education students.—^ 

Of the 98 programs surveyed, 38 provided complete Information on 
vocational education expenditures for the disadvantaged and 24 programs 
provided complete information on their vocational education expenditures per 
regular vocational education students. When the term ''com.:>lete information" 
is used, this means tha*- expenditure data was provided foi all thre^ cate- 
gories described above. Generally, the reai?on for the program's provision 

— ^ Roe L. Johns, Kern Alexander, and K. Forbis Jordan. Planning to 

Finance E ducation (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education; 197lT, p. 127. 
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of "incomplete information" was the failure to provide vocational building 
level per pupil costs and/or incomplete information on program level 
per pupil cost. 

The calculations of average vocational education expenditures per 
regular and disadvantaged vocational education students are presented in 
Table IV-1 for all programs providing con?>lete cost information and^by 
program t3rpe and program environment. This cost data is presented for 
School Year 1974-75. As the reader wi7' the general pattern shows 

per student expenditures for the disadvan to be higher than per student 

expenditures for regular vocational education students for all programs 
and by program types and program environments. These differences may be 
.interpreted as the marginal costs associated with providing services to 
the disadvantfiged in vocational education. Two exceptions should be noted: 
first, cost per student for regular vocational education students compared 
with the disadvantaged vocational education students in program type III, 
Special Programs, is lower. This may be attributable to (1) the difference 
in the number of cases from which means were derived, and (2) the possibility 
that special programs for the disadvantaged may actually be conducted at a 
lower cost per student than regular vocational programs within a given school 
dititrict. Second, the difference between the costs per disadvantaged student 
and regular vocational education student in program environment I, SMSA- 
Central City is the reverse of the general pattern. The cost difference noted 
here may be attributable to the number of cases from which the average cost 
figures were derived. Overall, the marginal cost of serving disadvantaged 
students in vocational education is about 12%, 
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TABLE IV-1 



Average Per Pupil Vocational Education Escpenditures As Reported by 
Survey Programs Providing Tr^.al Vocational Education Expenditure 

Information, FY 1975 





All 
Program 
Types 




Program Type 




Regular w/ 

Support 

Services 


rioaxxieQ 
w/ Support 
Services 


special 
Program 


worK Ex- 
perience 
Program 


Vocational Education 
CiXpenax Lures rer 
Regular Vocational 
Education Student 


^1049 
(N=24) 


$1023 
(N=10) 


$ 652 
(N«5) 


$1213 
(N=5) 


$1404 
(N=4) 


Vocational Education 
Expenditures Per 
Disadvantaged 
Vocational Education 
Student 


$1181 
(N=38) 


$1286 
(N=12) 


$1224 
(N-=9) 


$1010 
(N=10) 


$1189 
(N«7) 




All. 
Program 
Types 


Program Environment 




SMSA 

Central 

City 


SMSA, Out- 
side Cen- 
tral City 


Urban 

Non- 

SMSA 


Rural 


Vocational Education 
Expenditures Per 
Regular Vocational 
Education Student 


$1049 
(N«2/f) 


$1394 
(N-6) 


$1194 
(N-6) 


$ 805 
(N=7) 


$ 802 
(N«5) 


Vocational Education 
Expenditures Per 
Disadvantaged 
Vocational Education 
Student 


$1181 


$1261 
(N=12) 


$1278 
(N«9) 


$1010 
(N=9) 


$1143 
(N=8) 



NOTE: Expenditure Infor^^ v^'ion providec^ is average per pupil expenditures. 

This average fi^v've was derived from programs that provided complete 
vocational educat^OTi expenditure information. The number of programs 
from Xi^lch these average figures were deprived are shown in parentheses 
(N'^ ) , as Indicated above. 
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jr^ gJ^ial Program Features 

In addition to infoirmation on enrollment and costs, data was 
collected on special features that taken in combination constitute 
patterns of community resource use for the programs included in the 
sample. Among the specific data items collected to address this 
question wc^e information on recruitment procedures, information on 
strategies and activities undertaken by the program personnel to enlist 
and maintain community support, and information on the linkages with 
business, industry and labor unions relative to training and/or placement 
for the area served by the specific program. Aggregation of the data 
collected on these various items suggested the following results: 

1. The majority of programs utilized one or two recruitment 
procedures with in-school referrals serving as the primary 
means of attracting students who are classified as vocational 
education disadvantaged student?^. 

2. Eighty--six percent of the respondents indicated that they used 
some means of assessing the academic within program success of 
students classified as vocational education disadvantaged st i^l^nts, 
while 60% of the respondents indicated that they used seme marrts 

of assessing the vocational achievement of students classif iw/:^ 
as vocational education disadvantaged. 

3. The majority of programs used one. two, or three different 

' - strategies to enlist and maintain community support i:or the 

vocational education programs. Among the most frequently cited 
strategies was: use of community advisory committees, with 43% 
of the sample indicating that they used such committees for 
programs serving vocational education disadvantaged students. 
A second frequently mentioned strategy was the use of news 
coverage with 32% of the respondents indicating that coverage 
of their prog^^am occurred between one and thirty-six ; i ss per 
year. Another mentioned means of enlisting community rapport was 
use of the electronic media with 12% of the programs reporting 
television coverage during the past school year and 9% of the 
programs indicating radio coverage during the past school year. 

4. The majority of programs, 74%, indicated reliable linkages 

with industry for purposes of placing students who have completed 
the vocational education disadvantaged 'program. Forty-eight 
percent of the respondents indicated that their programs had 
reliable linkages with business and industry for purposes of 
providing training for students prior to completion. - 
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5, Ten percent of the programs surveyed indicated reliable 

linkages with local labor unions for the purpose of placing 
program completers while 8% of the programs surveyed indicated 
reliable linkages with local labor unions for training purposes 
prior to program completion. 

Progra m Administrators^ Experience 

Another input variable on which information was gathered was administrative 
experience, specifically the professional training and exper Lence of the 
aggregate of program administrators. Each of the 98 administrators responded 
to each question of this portion of the questionnaire. 

Each administrator was asked to provide information on the formal 
training, highest degree or certificate or diploma, he had obtained. The 
results indicated that the overwhelming majority of administrators have 
advanced degrees; twenty-nine percent hold masters degrees, forty-two 
percent hold administrative and supervisor certificates and fourteen percent 
hold a doctorate. Additionally, administrators were asked to provide 
information on the trades degrees that they had obtained. The data from the 
survey indicated that 12% of the admin,tjs|rators surveyed held trade degrees 
in addition to other formal training. 

Administrators were asked to provide information on the kind and 
aniount of their administrative experience in vocational education, their 
teaching experience, and their experience in working with vocational 
education disadvantaged students. The data indicated that the majority 
of administrators had one to f^ve years of experience as a vocational 
education administrator, with t?iree and five years being the modal choices. 
Only 7% of the surveyed administrators were in their first year of experience. 

In terms of teaching experience no clear pattern emerged; rather 
experience varied dramatically between 2 and 15 years and the range extended 
from no teaching experience to 30 years of teaching experience before assuming 
administrative responsibilities. 

In terms of working with disadvantaged students, the administrator 
data suggested that there was moderate experience among program administrators 
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ill vocational education prograin^ serving the vocational education disadvantaged. 
Twenty-eight percent of the administrators surveyed had between 3-5 years of 
experience prior to assuming present responsibilities. 

When queried about specific types of experience with vocational education 
disadvantaged students, the adiidnistrators indicated that 28% of their number 
gained experience in working w^th vocational education disadvantaged students 
while teaching- Twenty percent gained experience serving as an administrator 
in progranis serving such a population; 16% received fortnal training relative 
to the disadvantaged and 13% received in-service training during their tenure 
as a program administrator to help them better meet the needs of the disad- 
vantaged population. Over 9% of the administrators surveyed replied that 
their experience had come as a result of business or industrial experience 
and 5% Indicated personal experience with the problems associated wi.th dis- 
advantaged vocational education students. The remainder of the sample, 9%, 
suggested that they had no experience or provided no information relative 
to serving this particular population. 

Each administrator was asked to specify the kinds of in-service 
training needs that would be of greatest benefit to him in his role as 
administrator of vocational education programs serving vocational education 
disadvantaged students. Fig. IV-7, Reported In-Service Training Needs, 
displays the results of this particular question. 

Unders tanding of the Statute 

Another of the purposes addressed by the Program Administrator 
Questiomiaire was to gather data on the understanding and implementation 

the statute concerning vocational education disadvantaged students 
and the supporting Office of Education rules and regulations.. Specifically, 
program administrators were asked to respond to their understanding of the 
definition of the vocational education disadvantaged students. In addition, 
they were as>ked to indicate the population served by their particular program 
and to Indicate their understanding of the cause and effect language included 
in the rules and regulations of the Office of Education. The aggregated data 
suggested the following results: 
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Fig- TV-7 
REPORTED IN-SERVICE TRAINING NEEDS 



Categories 



Percent of Total 



1. More formalized training 
and instruction relative 
to the characteristics of, 
techniques for teachingj> 
and curriculum development 
for the disadvantaged. 

2. Closer relationships with 
community members and pro- 
fessionals ^o work with 
or are concerned' with the 
disadvantaged 

3. More information on federal 
legislation and funding 
relevant to the disadvan- 
taged. 

4. More instructional support 
time (for planning and 
staff). 

5. More internship type 
training. 

6. More information, training 
and experience relative to 
career education. 



64 



57,1% 



21 



18.8% 



7.1% 



4,5% 



2.7% 



1.8% 



7. No information. 



8.0% 



112 total responses 
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1. Thirty-rive percent of the program administrators surveyed 
responded by providing only the standard definition used by 
the Office of Education document. Guidelin es For Identifying, 
Classifying, and Serving the Pisadvant agad and Handicap p ed Under 
til I Vocational Education Aiaendments o f 1968> Twenty -nine 
percent of the re.'^pondents indicated that they used the definition 
as provided by the Office of Education, but in addition used 
other categories of disadvantagement appropriate to their local 
area or school. Thirty-four percent of the program administrators 
surveyed indicated they did not use the stardard definition of 
vocational education disadvantagement. Two percent did not 
respond to this question. 

2. In terms of the special needs populations served jf^, programs 
included in the sample, 81% of the responding adaiaistrators 
indicated their programs served vocational education disadvantaged 
students, 5% served handicapped students and IA% served both 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

3. In terms of cause and effect, 31% of the administrators surveyed 
indicated clear understanding of the cause and effect language 
included in the Office of Education rules and regulations relative 
to the statute concerning vocational education disadvantaged 
students while 55% of the respondents omitted mention of the cause 
and effect language. Only 14% of the respondents indicated some 
confusion of the specific cause and effect language included in 
the rules and regulations. 

DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Outcome Measures by Program Ty pe and Program Environment 

Outcome information for vocational education programs serving dis- 
advantaged vocational education students for all programs, by type and hy 
program environment for School y - 1973-1974 and School Year 1974-1975 
are presented in Tables IV-2, J IV-4, IV-5, and IV-6. Simple comparison 

of the data suggests that the surveyed programs have made progress in serving 
vocational education disadvantaged students during the two years from which 
data was gathered. For example, the dropout rate for disadvantaged students 
has declined, the reclassification rate has increased, and placement rates 
have increased considerably. The placement rate was particularly high for 
work experience type programs for the two years in which data were collected. 
This outcome reinforces the General Accounting Office's suggestion that 
"inclusion of actual work experience in vocational education curriculum 
provides students with valuable real life exposure to work requirements and 
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Table IV-2 



AVERAGE 

OUTCOME INFORMATION FOR VOCATION^iL EDUCATION PROGRA^IS 
SERVING DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 

(N=98) - 





School Year 1973-74 


School Year 1974-75 


Total Vocational 


1375 


1451 


Education Enrollment 


(n=79) 


(n=84) 


Disadvantaged Vocational 


293 


340 


Education Enrollment 


(n=87) 


(n=95) 


Disadvantaged Enrollment 


42.7% 


48.6% 


as a Percentage of Total 


(n=77) 


(n=86) 


Enrollment 






Completion Rates of 






Vocational Education 


74.8% 


72.1% 


Students Eligible to 


(n=57) 


(n=58) 



Complete During Subject 
Year 



Percent of Completers 

who were Vocational Education 

Disadvantaged Students 


42.2% 
fn=65) 


54.8% 
(n=69) 


Dropout Rate for Regular 
Vocational Education Students 


5.8% 
(n=55) 


4.1% 
(n=54) 


Dropout Rates for Vocational 
Education Disadvantaged Students 


11.5% 
(n=78) 


9.3% 
(n=83) 


Percent of Vocational Education 
Disadvantaged Students Re- 
classified as Regular Vocational 
Students during Subject Year 


10.0% 
(n=68) 


10.3% 
(n=71) 


Placement Rates for Regular 
Vocational Education Students 


54.6% 
(n=49) 


43.2% 
(n=43) 


Placement Rates for Vocational 
Education Disadvantaged Students 


59.7% 
(n=70) 


65,8% 
Cn=63) 


Percent of Regular Vocational 
Education Program Completers 
Employed or Enrolled in a 
Continuing Education/Training 
Program at Time of Followup 


57.2% 
(n=47) 


47.9% 
(n=36) 


Percent of Vocational Education 
Disadvantaged Program Completers 
Employed or enrolled in a 


57.7% 

(a=65) 


57.0% 
(n=48) 



Continuing Education/Training 

Program at Time of Followup _ 

n = number of cases from which the mean was derived 
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TABLE IV-3 



AVERAGE OUTCOME INFORMATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SERVING DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
BY PROGRAM TYPE FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1973-74 





REGUL 


MODIFIED 


SPECIAL 


WK/EXP 


Total Vocational Education Enrollment 


1740 


674 


274 


2394 




(n=30) 


(n= 


12) 


(n=19) 


(n=18) 


Disadvantaged Vocational Education 


425 


165 


229 


235 


Enrollment 


(n-33) 


(n= 


15) 


(n=19) 


(n=20) 


Disadvantaged Enrollment as a 


24.6% 


JO . 


*T A) 


90.2% 


27.9% 


Percentage of Total Enrollment 


(n-29) 


KM 


1 1 


(n=18) 


(n=19) 


rinTnn 1 pt" "f on Pat'PQ itF Vop^^t*^^n^^l 


82 R7 


84. 


8% 


61.8% 


59.5% 


Education Students Eligible to 


(n=28) 


(n= 


8) 


(n=9) 


(n=12) 


Complete During Subject Year 












PpTr'pnt' n"f Pninnl pt'PTQ WllO Were 




41. 


8% 


80.1% 


39.6% 


Vnrat'lonal Kclllrat'^ on T)"f ^advan taced 








(n=15'5 


(n=13) 


Students 














7 5% 


7 




.6% 




Vocational Education Students 


(n-27) 






(n=8) 


(n=ll) 


DTonniit" Rat"fe:Q "FnT Vnpat'Innal 


13,1% 


"'9. 


0% 


12.5% 


9.3% 


Education Disadvantaged 


(n=29) 


(il- 


13) 


(u-17) 


(n=19) 


PeTrent" of Vocational Education 












Disadvantaged Students Reclassified 


10.5% 


ls. 


3% 


7.4% 


8.2% 


as Regular Vocational Students During 


(n=24) 


(n= 


13) 


(n=17) 


(n=14). 


Subject Year 












Pli:".jeT^)Gnt Kates for Regular 


56.4% 


56. 


8% 


32.5% 


59.5% 


Vocifional Educat'^'on Students 


(n=24) 


(n= 


■7) 


(n=8) 


(n=10) 


Placement Rates for Vocational 


51.6% 


56. 


2% 


71.9% 


78.0% 


Education Disadvantaged Students 


(n=25) 


(n= 


12) 


(n=17) 


(n=16) 


Percent of Regular Vocational 












Education Program Completers Employed 


66.0% 


63. 


5% 


26.9% 


60.9% 


or Enrolled in a Continuing Education 


(n=23) 




6) 


(n=9) 


(n-9) 


Training Program at Time of Followup 












Percent of Vocational Education 












Disadvantaged Program Completers 


53.2% 


53. 


3% 


61.8% 


68.8% 


Employed or Enrolled in a Continuing 


(n=24) 


(n= 


11) 


(n=15) 


(n=14) 



Education/Training Program at Time 
of Followup 



n = number of cases from which the mean was derived 
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TABLE IV-4 



AVERAGE OUTCOME INFORMATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SERVING DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
BY PROGRAM TYPE FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1974-75 

Total Vocational Education Enrollment 

Disadvantaged Vocational Education 
Enrollment 

Disadvantaged Enrollment as a 
Percentage of Total Enrollment 

Completion Rates of Vocational Education 
Students Eligible to Complete During 
School Year 

Percent of Completers Who Were 
Vocational Education Disadvantaged 
Students 

Dropout Rate for Regular Vocational 
Education Students 

Dropout Rate for Vocational 
Education Disadvantaged Students 

Percent of Vocational Education 

Disadvantaged Studfeh^s' Reclassified -^14.9% 8.9% 2.3% 14.1% 

as Regular Vocational Education (n=2A) (n=*15) (ri=18) (n=14) 
Students During School Year 

Placement Rates for Regular 59.1% 40.0% 12.1% 54.5% 

Vocational Education Students (n=21) (n=5) (n=7) (n=10) 

Placement Rates for Vocational 76.1% 45.9% 63.4% 64.1% 

Education Disadvantaged Students (n=24) (n=ll) (n==14) (n=14) 
Percent nf Regular Vocational 

Education Progrtim Completers Employed 68.7% 27.5% 12.4% 45*2% 

or Enrolled in a Continuinj-- Program (n=17) (n=4) (n=7) {n=^8) 
at Time of Followup 



REGULAR 


MODIFIED 


SPECIAL 


wk/exp 




0/i 


301 


2825 


(n=31) 


(n=14) 


(n=20) 


(n=19) 


/)01 


127 


259 


473 




(.n-lb; 


(n-21) 


(n=22) 


25.27% 


34.50% 


88.5% 


56.5% 




(.n-lj; 


(n-20) 


(n=20) 


I 

81.1% 


78.9% 


58.7% 


57.5% 


(n=29) 


(n=7) 


(n=10) 


(n=12) 


27.4% 


37.0% 


82.8% 


60.0% 


(n=28) 


(n=ll) 


(n=17) 


(n=ll) 


4.0% 


5.7% 


3.8% 


3.2% 


(n=25) 


(n=9) 


(n=9) 


(n=ll) 


7.2% 


10.3% 


13.3% 


7.6% 


(n=29) 


(n=15) 


(n=20) 


(n=19) 



Percent of Vocational Education 

Disadvantaged Completers Employed 58.3% 47.3% 49,6% 

in a Continuing Education/Training (n-^19) (n=9) (n^-^lO) 
Program at Time of Followup 



70.4% 

(n=10) 



n = number of cases from which the mean was derived 
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TABLE IV-5 



AVERAGE OUTCOME INFORMATION FOR VOCATIONAI. EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SERVING DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
BY PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1973-1974 

ENVIRONMENT ENVIRONMENT ENVIRONMENT ENVIRONMENT 





SMSA-CC 


SMSA-OCC 


URBAN 


RURAL 




± / 0 J 




Q 70 

o/U 


445 


JLJ&A^ \J ^ ^ 111 k> 




(.n-ll; 


(n=16) 


(n=18) 


Disadvantaged Vocational 


■ 379' 


274 


295 


159 


Education RtitdI Impnt* 






Cn-/u; 


(n=20) 


Disadvantaged Enrollment as a 


52.0% 


21.2% 


37,9% 


44.4% 


Percenta&e of Total Ktrrnl 1 meant* 






Cn-lo; 


(n=16) 


Completion Rates of Vocational 


65.8% 


83.1% 


65.8% 


44.4% 


Education Students Eligible to 


(n=23) 


(n=9) 


(n=13) 


(n=12) 


rioTTinl ete HiiTTrny ^nViool Vo«iy» 








Percent of Completers Who Were 


54.5% 


28.1% 


35.8% 


35.3% 


Vocational Education 


(n=26) 


(n=8) 


(n=14) 


(n=17) 


Disadvantaged Students 






Dropout Rate for Regular 


5.1% 


3.4% 


13.8% 


3.1% 


Vocational Education Students 


(n=24) 


(n=7) 


(n=9) 


(n=15) 


Dropout Rate for Vocational 


12.6% 


6.8% 


11.3% 


12.7% 


Education Disadvantaged 


(n=32) 


(n=9) 


(n=18) 


(n=19) 


Students 








Percent of Vocational Education 










Disadvantaged Students Reclassi- 










fied as Regular Vocational 


10.4% 


18.0% 


10.9%. 


5.0% 


Education Students During 


(n=27) 


(n=8) 


(n=15) 


(n=18) 


School Year 






Placement Rates for Regular 


44.5% 


58.1% 


72.6% 


59.0% 


Vocational Education Students 


(n=21) 


(n=8) 


(n=7) 


(n=13) 


Placement Rates for Vocational 


59.7% 


41.6% 


71.2% 


72.3% 


Education Disadvantaged Students 


(n=28) 


^.n-y } 


(.n-1 / ; 


Cn=lb; 


Percent of Regular Vocational 










Education Program Completers 


48.8% 


27.4% 


67.3% 


60.9% 


Employed or Enrolled in a 


(n=21) 


(n=7) 


(n=7) 


(n=12) 


Continuing Education/Training 






Program at Time of Followup 










Percent of Vocational Education 










Disadvantaged Completers Employed 55.0% 


52.2% 


68.3% 


54.6% 


in a Continuing Education/ 


(n=29) 


(n=6) 


(n=15) 


(n=15) 


Training Program 






n = number of cases from which the 


mean was 


derived 
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TABLE IV-6 

AVERAGE OUTCOME INFORMATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SERVING DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
BY PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1974-75 



Total Vocational Education 
Enrollment 

Disadvantaged Vocational 
Education Enrollment 

Disadvantaged Enrollment as a 
Percentage of Total Enrollment 

Completion Rates of Vocational 
Education Students Eligible to 
Complete During School Year 

Percent of Completers Who Were 
Vocational Education 
Disadvantaged Students 

Dropout Rate for Regular 
Vocational Education Students 

Dropout Rate for Vocational 
Education Disadvantaged Students 

Percent of Vocational Education 
Disadvantaged Students Reclassi-* 
fied as Regular Vocational 
Education Students During 
School Year 

Placement Rates for Regular 
Vocational Education Students 

Placement Rates for Vocational 
Education Disadvantaged Students 

Percent of Regular Vocational 
Education Program Completers 
Employed or Enrolled in a 
Continuing Education/Training 
Program at Time of Followup 

Percent of Vocational Education 
Disadvantaged Completers Employed 
in a Continuing Education/ 
Training Program 



ENVIRONMENT 


ENVIRONMENT 


ENVIRONMENT 


ENVIRONMENT 


SMSA-CC 


SMSA-OCC 


URBAN 


RURAL 


2128 


1980 


958 


262 


(n=33) 


(n=15) 


(n=18) 


(n=18) 


604 


297 


181 


135 


(n=37) 


(n=16) 


(n=21) 


(n=21) 


70.7% 


29...'% 


36.8% 


37.8% 


(n=33) 


(n=15) 


(n=20) 


(n=18) 


77.0% 


64.0% 


62.8% 


89.0% 


(n=16) 


(n=9) 


(n=14) 


(n=14) 


7n 'i"/ 




A 'X 07 


J 1 . 1 h 


(n=20) 


(n=ll) 


(n=15) 


(n=17) 




9 77 
£.•1/0 




A Q7 


(n=23) 


(n=6) 


(n=10) 


(n=15) 


Q 17 


7 Q7 


1 n Q7 


Q Q 7 
0 • 0/0 


(n=32) 


(n=ll) 


(n=18) 


(n=21) 


9.4% 


20.9% 


7.4% 


10.1% 


(n=28) 


(n=10) 


(n=16) 


(n=49) 


34.2% 


53.7% 


59.6% 


62.0% 




^■71=7"^ 

\M- 1 ) 


. kn- / ) 




56.5% 


55.3% 


68.6% 


86.5% 


(n=23) 


(n=10) 


(n=16) 


(n=14) 


44.2% 


66.7% 


48.1% 


48.7% 


(n=17) 


(n=3) 


(n=7) 


(n=9) 


51.1% 


75.0% 


63.5% 


54.5% 


(n=21) 


(n=4) 


(n=12) 


(n=ll) 



n = number of cases from which the mean was derived 
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helps assure they receive training appropriate to employer needs. Such 
experience often can better prepare students for subsequent placement in 
jobs related to their training.*—^ 

For the descriptive statistics as well as additional analysis, data 
was blocked by Program Type and by Program Environment. This blocking 
was intended to encourage local administrators to compare the presented 
data with similar information gathered from the local program by matching 
the programs according to program type and environment. 

The categories of Program Type and Environment Type are those defined 
in Chapter 1 and Appendix C of this Volume of the final report. For 
Program Type, the categories were Regular with Support Services, Modified 
with Support Services, Special, a.nd Work -Experience. For Program Environ^ 
ment, the categories were SMSA Central City, SMSA Non-Central City, Urban 
Non--SMSA, and Rural. 

It is recotnmended that the reader, in particular the local program 
administrator, remain especially sensitive to calculations that block on 
environment type. While the calculations by program type may suggest cost 
estimates a local administrator would be interested in if he were considering 
a programmatic switch, costs by program type vary substantially according to 
input costs, environments and subtle variations in program services. The 
environment calculations are more stable, reflecting conditions less 
susceptible to fluctuation given the permanent location of many programs 
and given the parallel of costs of input services under similar environmental 
conditions. 

RESOURCE UTILIZATION PATTERNS 

Administrators^ Priority Rankings of Program Components 

Local program administrators were asked to rank order the eight 
components developed during the course of the research project in order 



— What Is The Role of Federal Assistance For Vocational Education ? 
Report to the Congress by the Comptroller General of the United States. 
Washington, D.C.: u*s. General Accounting Office, December 31, 1974, 
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to assess the relative importance of each component to all other components. 
Figure IV-8 depicts the results of this portion of the administrator 
questionnaire using mean rank for all 98 programs and categorized by program 
type and program environment. Each administrator was asked to rank order 
the components according to his present program and to rank order the com- 
ponents according to some ideal model toward which he aspired to move his 
program. For all 98 programs the present rank order results were as 
follows: instructional personnel was judged to be most important, followed 
by instructional materials, administration and supervision, support services, 
staff development, facilities, community public relations and instructional 
related needs. The ideal rank order was very similar with instructional 
personnel again being judged the most critical component. Instructional 
materials was ranked as the second most critical component and support 
services was ranked third. These were followed by administration and 
supervision, staff development, facilities, community public relations, 
and instructional related needs • 

With little variation this pattern repeated through the four program 
t3^es and the four environment types. Instructional personnel was ranked 
consistently as the most critical component and in each instance community 
public relations or instructional related needs were ranked as the seventh 
and eighth most critical components. Staff development and facilities were 
ranked as the fifth and sixth most critical components. 

The variance that occurred in the rank order occurred in the ranking 
of instructional materials, support services, and administration and 
supervision. Instructional materials was consistently ranked as the second 
most critical variable with the exception of programs in program environment 
#1, SMSA Central City, and program type //3, Special. In the program environ-- 
ment #1, support services was the second roost critical variable followed by 
instructional materials and administration and supervision. 

Administration and supervision was judged to be the second most 
critical component in only two instances. In program type #3, Special programs 
administration and supervision was judged to be the second most critical 
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Fig. IV'8 
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2.526 


2.667 


2.947 


2.789 


XII. Instructional Personnel (e.g.. 

Remedial Specialists, Teacher Aides) 


2.1A1 


1.859 


1.839 


1.719 


2.688 


1.933 


2.053 


1.842 


2.263 


2.053 


IV. 'fnstructional Related Needs (e.g.. 
Release Tiwe, Petty Cash Fund) 


6.072 


6.349 


6.300 


6.419 


5.438 


6.333 


5.889 


6.111 


6.421 


6.474 


V. Staff Development^ .(e.g., In-Service 
Training, Prograa Visitation) 


A. 726 


4.536 


4.500 


4.484 


4.875 ' 


4.933 


4.526 


3.947 


5.158 


4.895 


VI. Cbfflttunity Public Relations (e.g.. 
Advisory Cossalttees, Advertising) 


5.776 


5.736 


5.419 


5,355 


6.375 


5.933 


5.947 


6.222 


5.684 


5.737 


VIl. Administration and Supervision (e.g., 
Prograis Planning; Staff Supervision 


3.616 


3.976 


3.645 


4.032 


3.750 


3.600 


3. 211 


3.722 


3.850 


4.400 


VIII. facilities (e.g.. Classroom Space, 
Model Environment) 


4.869 


4.355 


4.5SI 


4.452 


5.200 


4.867 


5.263 


5.556 


4.684 


4.842 



* Proeram Type I = Regular; Program Type II = Modified; Program Type III = Special; Program Type IV = Wk/Exp 
** Environment I = SMSA-CC; Environment II = SMSA-OCC; Environment III = Urban; Environment IV = Rural. 
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variable in both the present rank order and the ideal rank order. In program 
environment //2, SMSA Non-Central City, administration and supervision was 
judged to be the second most critical variable in the ideal rank order. 

Program support services usually ranked as the third or fourth most 
critical variable; only in program type //2, Modified Program with Support 
Services, and program environment #1, SMSA-Central City programs was program 
support services judged to be the second most critical component. In each 
instance, such ranking J.ogically reflected the nature of the program. 

Administrators' Priority Rankings of Program Elements 

One of the assessment features devised to address the tasks of: 
(a) "estimating needs for current programs to achieve demonstrated 
effectiveness levels" through varied patterns of resource utilization, 
and (b) to provide some basis for estimating the resource requirements 
to satisfactorily serve vocational education disadvantaged students was 
the construction of an instrument to collect data from local program 
administrators concerning the relative importance of all elements, which 
when taken together, constitute an entire vocational education program 
serving vocational education disadvantaged students. In addition to 
providing cost information by component and by element within each 
component, administrators were asked to rank each of the listed elements 
according to their importance to a successful vocational education 
program for disadvantaged students. It was not a rank order task which 
required the administrator to nominate the most important elements in 
descending order; rather, the importance ranking task provided an 
opportunity for the administrator to rank each element according to 
the role it played or could play in his own program given unlimited 
resources. A five point scale was utilized to collect the data with 
"one" indicating the highest possible priority ranking and a score of 
"five" indicating the lowest possible priority ranking. Specifically 
the importance rating choices were explained as follows: (a) //I, 
most important, absolutely essential to program success, (b) # 2, very 
important, increases program success very much, (c) #3, important, 
increases comprehensiveness of program but not essential, (d) #4, less 
important, useful in some ways but not necessary, (e) //5, least important, 
sometimes useful but could easily do without. 
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Eighty-five percent of the respondents complied with the request 
to rank program elements. Frequency statistics were developed from 
these rankings for all programs and by program type and program environ- 
ment. The mean priority ranks of each element by program type constitutes 
Table IV-7 of this report. Similarly, Table IV-8 consists of the mean 
priority rank for all program elements by type of environment* 

The elements of critical importance are those chosen for which the 
mean rank registered between 1, absolutely essential, and 2, very important. 
By plotting tnose elements for which the mean rank registered between 1 
and 2 for all programs and by program type and program environment, it was 
Possible to construct crude estimates of patterns of resource utilization 
although the issue of levels of resources was not addressed during this 
exercise. Figure IV-9 depicts the essential program elements when plotted 
on the basis of mean rank. A typical pattern emerges which reflects the 
emphases of the programs found in various environments and by various types 
of programs. For example, staff travel and student transportation services 
Were judged to be extremely important elements for SMSA-Central City programs 
although not of critical importance to programs located in any other environ-- 
ment. Similarly, a critical need of rural programs is attendance at professional 
meetings and visitation to other programs each of which serves to suggest the 
relative isolation of many rural programs. 

Critical resources or elements by program type are also indicated on 
Table 1V*7. For example, among the critical elements of a work experience 
program which were not indicated to be critical elements in the other three 
types of programs were parent and family counseling, a task analysis of 
occupations, an additional period of emplo3rment for instructional staff, 
community and employer surveys, and a formalized system for accessing 
community resources. Each of these elements reflects the particular emphasis 
and mission of the work experience concept. 

The mean priority rank for all programs functions to assist in the 
development of a statement of resource need rather than simply indicating 
patterns of resource utilization, i,e,, the mean rank for all possible 
elements when, taken collectively indicates those several elements judged 
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Table IV-7 



PRIORITt RAKK W PROGRAM TYPE 



QUEST lOKimRE NFEDS ASSESSMENT _BREAKDOWH OP SECTION K * 



Coaponeat I: Program Support Services 


All 


Reg. 


. ftod. 


Svez. 








Mean Rank 








Eleoent and (^estloriDalre t 












J. 


Cuidance & Counseling (I) 


1.45 


1.74 


2.68 


1.32 


1.27 


2. 


Job Placement Coordinator (7) 


1.6B 


2.00 


1.88 


1.37 


1.35 


3. 


Vorlc-Experience Coordinator (6) 


1.98 


2.27 


2.00 


2.21 


1.43 


6. 


blagnost. & Evalu. (4) 


2.06 


2.13 


2.22 


2.16 


1.75 


5. 


Administrator & Clerical (10) 


2.25 


1.97 


2.29 


1.B4 


2.65 


6. 


Parents/Faaily Counsel Ing 


2.31 


2.48 


2.24 


2.58 


1.90 


7. 


Staff Travel (15) 


2.34 


2.52 


2.50 


2.11 


2.28 


6. 


Trans. Services for Students (12) 


2.56 


2.50 


2.94 


3.00 


2.00 


9. 


Home/School Coordinator (3) 


2.57 


2.58 


2,47 


3.11 


2.26 


0. 


Psychological Testing (3) 


2.63 


2.93 


2.53 


2.89 


2.39 


1. 


Tutoring Services (8) 


2.64 


2.42 


3.00 


3.05 


2.41 


2. 


Student Aid (13) 


2.B1 


3.19 


3.00 


2.71 


2.65 


3. 


Health Services (11) 


3.02 


3.07 


3.23 


3.32 


2.59 


A. 


Consultant Services (9) 


3.1S 


3.00 


3.29 


3.53 


3.11 


5. 


Food Services (U) 


3.42 


3.39 


3.27 


3.61 


3.63 


6. 


Readers (16) 


4.74 


4.20 


4.27 


4.43 


4.07 


7. 


Interpreters (17) 


4.35 


4.41 


4.20 


4.92 


4.50 



Component 11: Instructional Haterisls» Supplies, Equipnent, and Related 





Services 


All 


1 


2 


3 


4 






Mean 


Rank 










Element and Questionnaire 1 












1. 


Tools and Equipment (12) 


1.57 


1.62 


1.24 


1.61 


1.78 


2. 


A-V Materials (8) 


1.68 


1.67 


U89 


1.63 


1.56 


3. 


Remedial Materials (7) 


1.7B 


1.78 


1.68 


1.74 


1.86 


4. 


Individualized Inst. Modules (l) 


1.B4 


2.06 


1.65 


1.68 


.1.82 


5. 


Maintenance & Repair 


1.94 


2.14 


1.82 


1.88 


1.73 


6. 


Routine Classroom Materials 


1.95 


1.94 


1.89 


1.72 


2.31 


7. 


Printed Materials (3) 


1.96 


1.88 


2.00 


2.05 


2.18 


8. 


Electronic Aids (9) 


1.97 


2.06 


1.94 


1.84 


2.00 


9. 


Rav Materials (10) 


2.00 


1.86 


1.81 


2.A7 


2.06 


0. 


Task Analysis of Occup. (2) 


2.23 


2.62 


2.20 


2.26 


1.75 




Field Trips (13) 


2.34 


2.50 


2.00 


2.41 


2.35 


2. 


Furniture & Furnishing (16) 


2.36 


3.52 


1.88 


2.29 


2.60 


3. 


Teaching GaQes/Uorklng Model! (6) 


2.71 


3.0A 


2.41 


2.83 


5.31 


4. 


Minority Culture Oriented 


3.03 


3.52 


2.87 


3.33 


2.60 




Materials (4) 












5. 


Contractual Services (14) 


3.18 


3.04 


3.00 


3.87 


3.29 


6. 


Bilingual Texts (S) 


4.03 


4.15 


4.00 


4.56 


3.71 


Cooponent III; Instructional Perionnel 


All 


1 


2 


3 


4 






Mean 


Rank 










Element and Questlonoaire f 












1. 


Reg. Voc. Ed. Inst. Staff (1) 


1.29 


1.16 


1.71 


1.24 


1.21 


2. 


Reg. Inst. Staff (2) 


1.78 


1.55 


2.00 


1.93 


1.95 


3. 


Renedial Reading Spec. (3) 


1.B7 


1.61 


1.93 


1.94 


2.17 


6. 


Remedial Math Spec. (4) 


2.23 


2.5/i 


2.21 


2.13 


2.41 


5. 


Curriculum Spec. (B) 


2.70 


2.61 


2.92 


2.86 


2.7^ 


6. 


Teacher Aides (7) 


2.97 


2.52 


2.93 


2.73 


2.9A 


7. 


Media Specialist (6) 


2.97 


3.28 


2.60 


1.19 


2.86 


S. 


Bilingual Specialist (3) 


3.79 


3.96 


3.36 


4.00 


3.73 



Compoaent IV: Instructional Related 

Elenent and Questionnaire # 

1. ID of Students (6) 

2. Release Tloe for Planning (8) 

3. Release Tioe for Student 
Conferences (2) 

4. Teacher Clerical Support (7) 

5. Additional Period of Eopl. (1) 

6. Sub Teacher Pay (4) 

7. PettV Cash Fund (3) 

8. Monetary Regard System 

Component V: Staff Development 



Needs 

All 

Mean Rank 
1.68 2.04 
1.90 
2.16 



. Hod. Spec. Vk'Exp. 



2.23 
2.47 



2.18 
2.32 
2.85 
3.34 
3.59 



2.27 
2.41 
2.85 
3.32 
4.20 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Element and Queg tlpnnaige < 
Tcaiher In-Service (1) 
Ailminiscrator In-Service (2) 
Seeds Asaessmynt (3) 
Attendance at Prof. Mt. 
Visitation at Other Programs (4) 



All 1 
Mean Rank 



1.44 
1.B8 
2.01 
2.06 

2.28 



1.36 
1.90 
2.07 
2.29 
2.06 



Component VI: CooniJnlty PR 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Element and Questionnaire 1? 
CooDunity/lndufitry Committee (1) 
Interagency Coordinator (7) 
Community/Industry Visitation (4) 
Community/Industry Referral (3) 
Labor Union Liaison (2) 
Information Dissemination Office 
Advertising Budget (5) 



All 1 
Mean Rank 



1.84 
2.05 
2.20 
2.35 
3.51 
3.07 
3.51 



Component VII 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 
10. 



Administration & Supervision 
All 

Element and Questlonoaire j Mean Rank 

Program Planning & Development (1) 1,19 1 12 
Program Administration (10) 
program Evaluation & Kesearch (2) 
Staff Supervision (3) 
Advisory Committee (4) 
Follow-up Surveys (7) 
Accessing Cooaunity Resources (6) 
Caomuflity/Eop. Surveys (8) 
Other Conaunlty PH (5) 
Statistical Services (9) 



1.41 
1.47 
1.59 
2.01 
2.03 
2.15 
2.28 
2.44 
2.51 



1.66 
1.34 
1.69 
2.13 
1.94 
2.33 
2.47 
2.86 
2.39 



1.93 
1.92 
2.27 

2.13 
2,12 
3.00 
3.07 
3.20 



1.82 
2.13 
2.25 
2.13 

2.53 



1.93 1.53 
1.59 1.67 
3.07 1.73 



1,88 
3.08 
2.56 
3.07 
3.43 



1.50 
1.69 
2.00 
1.69 

2.53 



1,20 
1.33 
1.60 
1,47 
1.80 
2.29 
2.27 
2.40 
2.07 
2.36 



1.24 
1.25 
1.53 
1.24 
2.00 
2.06 
2.00 
2.38 
2.07 
2.63 



Cooponent VlII: Facilities 

Elenent and Questionnaire f 

1. Shop /lab Space (2) 

2. Classroom Space (1) 

3. Facilities Maintenance (5) 

4. Office Space (3) 

5. Learning Lab (7) 

6. Curriculum bib (6) 

7. Model Environments (4) 



Section K a part of the Administrator Que'?tionnaire and is reproduced in Appendix D. 



2.43 
1.87 
3.00 
4.23 
3.33 



1.16 
1.81 
1.82 
2.33 

2.3J 



2.98 


1.56 


1.71 


1.78 


2.38 


2.42 


1.63 


1.65 


2.50 


2.00 


2.19 


2.71 


2.63 


2.36 


2,25 


2.06 


3.32 


2.50 


3.31 


3.00 


3.07 


3.55 


3.00 


2.B1 


3.89 


3.08 


2.81 


3.31 


1 


2 


3 


4 



1.26 
1.39 
1.53 
1.84 
2.00 
1.95 
1.69 
1.69 
2.39 
3.44 



All 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Mean 


Rank 








1.44 


1.50 


1.33 


1.38 


1.63 


1.51 


1.56 


1,18 


1.35 


1.83 


2.04 


1.96 


2.13 


1.87 


2.38 


2.05 


2.13 


1.75 


1.S3 


2.33 


2.28 


2.33 


2,00 


2.42 


2.00 


2.66 


■ 2.82 


2.57 


2.93 


2.28 


2.68 


2.74 


1.93 


3.31 
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Table IV-8 



PRlORITt ajLNK BT ENVIRONMENT 

EISTIONXAIRE HEEDS ASSESSMENT BREATOffN OF SEHYIOX I * 
Bponent 1: Ptograa Support Services 



Eleoen c aod Ques doniiaire i 

Guidance S CouoseUn^, (1) 

Job Flaceoenc Ccordlaator (7) 

Vork-E;tperlence Coord iuator (6) 

Olagnost. & Evalu. (4) 

Adoln. & Clerl. (10) 

Parents/Family Counseling 

Staff Travel (15) 

Trans. Services for Students (12) 

Hooe/SiThool Coordinator (5) 

Psychological Testing (3) 

Tutoring Services (8) 

Student Aid (13) 

Health Services (11) 

Con?uita.nt Se^'vlrM (0) 

Food Services (U) 

Readers (16) 

Interpreters (17) 



All SMSA-CCSMSA^CC Non-SHSA Rural 
Mean Rank 



1.A5 


1.94 


1.63 


3.95 


1.58 


1.68 


1.42 


1.8Q 


1.74 


1.72 


1.98 


1.52 


2.13 


1.74 


2.11 


2.06 


1.90 


2.15 


2.30 


1.90 


2.25 


1.68 


1.85 


2.47 


2.83 


2.31 


2.40 


2.44 


2.15 


2.53 


2.U 


1.90 


2.50 


2.29 


2.33 


2.S6 


1.76 


2.31 


2.72 


3.33 


2.57 


2.29 


2.33 


2.70 


2.74 


2.63 


2.07 


2.54 


2.70 


2.50 


2.64 


2.04 


2.77 


2.90 


2.58 


2.81 


2.23 


2.75 


2.67 


2.94 


3.02 


2.16 


3.17 


2.67 


3.61 


3.15 


3.00 


3.15 


3L.26 


3.77 


3.42 


2.46 


3.25 


3.65 


3.89 


4.76 


4.20 


4.09 


4.27 


4.35 


4.35 


4.48 


4.00 


2.88 


4.63 



iPonent II: 



Instructional KacerlAla, 
Services 



Element and Questlonnatre I 
Tools and Equipnent (12) 
A-V Materials (8) 
Remedial Materials (7) 
Individualized Inst. Modules (1) 
Maintenance & Repair (15) 
Routine Classrooo Matetiala (11) 
Printed Materials (3) 
Electronic Aids (9) 
Raw Materials (10) 
Task Analysis of Qccup. (2) 
Field Trips (13) 
Furniture & Furnishing (16) 
Teaching Ganes /Working Model* (6) 
Minority Culture Oriented 
Materials (4) 
Contractual Services (U) 
aUingual Texts (5) 



ponent HI: Instructional Personwl 

Elegent and Questionnaire # 
Reg. Voc. Ed. Inst. Staff (1) 
Reg. Insc. Staff (2) 
ReQ£dial Reading Spec. (3) 
Remedial Hath Spec. (4) 
Curriculum Spec. (8) 

T-acher Aides (7) 
Media Spec. (6) 
Bilingual Spac. (3) 



Supplies, Equipment, 


and Related 


All 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Mean Sank 








1.57 


1.71 


1.31 


1.60 


1.56 


1.68 


1.79 


1.67 


1.67 


1.56 


1.78 


1.97 


1.46 


1.70 


1.90 


1.84 


2.13 


1.73 


1.75 


1.58 


1.93 


1.75 


2.00 


1.94 


2.06 


1.95 


1.93 


2.07 


1.85 


2.06 


1.96 


2.13 


2.20 


1.57 


1.94 


1.97 


2.00 


2.14 


2.05 


1.72 


2.00 


2.41 


1.55 


2.00 


1.72 


2.23 


2.43 


1.67 


2.00 


2.67 


2.34 


2.63 


2.50 


2.10 


2.00 


2.36 


2.22 


2.27 


2.06 


2.94 


2.71 


2.97 


2.69 


2.53 


2.94 


3.03 


2.82 


2.73 


3.31 


3.67 


3.18 


3.36 


3.00 


3.10 




4.03 


3.76 


3.92 


^.29 


U] 


All 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Mean Rank 








1.29 


1.36 


1.31 


1.38 


1.06 


1.78 


1.63 


2.27 


1.68 


1.82 


1.87 


1.63 


2.33 


2.05 


1.81 


2.23 


2.25 


2.00 


2.47 


1.81 


2.70 


2.96 


2.54 


2.47 


2.88 


2.97 


2.76 


2.39 


2.83 


2.88 


2.97 


2.86 


2.69 


3.28 


3.06 


3»79 


3.64 


3.25 


3.94 


4.25 



Component IV: 



Inatructional Related Needs Sy^iVCf: ?':S.U0CC 
All 



:Ion-SHSA Kural 



Element and Questionnaire I 

1. ID of Studenta (6) 

2. Release Tiae for Planning (8) 

3. Release Time for student 
Conferences (2) 

4. Teacher Clerical SuppjrL (7) 

5. Additional Period of Employment 
(I) 

6. Sub Teacher Pay (4) 

7. Petty Cash Fund (3) 

8. Monetary Reward System 



Mean Rank 



Componiint V: staff Development 



Elamcnt and questionnaire $ 
Teacher In-Service (1) 
Addini^trator In-Service (2) 
.Needs Assessraent (3) 
Attendance at Prof. Mt. 
Visitation at Other Programs 



Component VI: Comaunity PR 



(4) 



i.&a 

1.90 
2.16 

2.18 
2.32 

2.85 
3.34 
3.59 

All 
Mean 

l.i4 
1.88 
2.01 
2.06 
2.28 
All 
Mean 

1.84 
2.05 
2.20 
2.35 
3.51 
3.07 

Administration b Supervision 
All 

Element and Questionnaire If Mean 
Program Planning & Development (1) 1.19 
Program Administration (10) 1.4) 
Program Evaluation & Research (2) 1,47 
Staff Supervision (3) 
Advisory Committee (4) 
Follow-up Surveys (7) 
Accessing Community Resources (6) 
Comounity/Emp. Surveys (8) 
Other Cotmnunity PR (5) 
Statistical Services (9) 



Element and Questionnaire g 
Coonunity/Industry Committee (1) 
Interagency Coordinator (7) 
Community/Industry Visitation, (4) 
Community/ Industry Referral (3) 
Labor Union Liaison (2) 
Information Dissemination Office 



1.79 
2.04 
2.56 

2.20 
2.90 

2.89 
3.^2 
3.46 

1 

P^nk 

1.65 
1.93 
1.88 
i.23 
2.45 
1 

Rank 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Component VU: 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Rank 



1.59. 
2.01 
2.03 
2.15 
2.28 
2.44 
2.51 



Component VUI: Facilities 

Element and Questionnaire 

1. Shop/Ub Space (2) 

2. Classroom Space (1) 

3. Facilities Maintenance (5) 

4. Office Space (3) 

5. Learning Lab (7) 

6. Curriculum Lab (6) 

7. Mcdel Envlronraenti (4) 



All 
Mean 



Rrnk 



1.64 
1.93 
2.23 

2.20 
1.93 

2.62 
3.18 
3.67 

2 

1.57 
1.63 
2.03 
2.25 
2.42 
2 



Section K is a p^urt of the Administrator Questionnaire and is reproduced in Appendix B. 



2.00 
1.53 

1.50 

2.07 
1.88 

2.23 
3.50 
3.50 



1.05 
1.50 
2.06 
2.05 
2.11 
3 



1.28 
1.68 
2.19 

1.94 
2.24 

3.41 
3.38 
4.00 



1.14 
2 67 
2.72 
1.30 
1.95 
4 



1.82 


1.95 


2.00 


1.27 


2.33 


1.79 


1.47 


1.67 


2.31 


2.25 


1.89 


1.71 


2.30 


2.12 


2.24 


2.26 


3.32 


2.70 


3.20 


2.45 


2.78 


3.36 


3.19 


3.02 


1 


2 


3 


4 



1.78 


1.13 


1.22 


1.40 


1.45 


1.14 


1.18 


1.58 


1.59 


1.44 


1.28 


1.54 


1.65 


1.60 


3.89 


2.18 


1.83 


2.44 


2.22 


1.46 


1.94 


2.91 


1.93 


1.77 


2.07 


1.83 


2.17 


1.93 


2.48 


2.54 


2.06 


1.84 


2.20 


2.23 


2.47 


2.21 


2.37 


2.74 


2.59 


2.59 


2 


2 


3 


4 



1.44 


1.58 


1.42 


2.29 


1.30 


1.51 


1.53 


1.56 


L55 


1.29 


2.04 


2.07 


2.38 


2.20 


1.58 


2.05 


1.70 


2.32 


2.35 


1.90 


2.28 


2.48 


2.08 


2.28 


1.74 


2.66 


2.78 


2.98 


2.58 


2.08 


2.6ft 


1.00 


?.Q« 


1 ftn 


1 e.t 
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Fig. IV^9 



Resource Utilization Patterns 
by Priority Rankings of 
Program Elements 





FroRram Type Prof5ram Environment. 
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Component III: Instructional Personnel 
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Staff 
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X 1 
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by the composite of loc; x administrators to be the elements most deserving 
of resource expenditure given adequate funds • Several noteworthy 
occurrences in regarding the relative importance of program elements that 
have received attention in the past several years emerged as a result of 
displaying the mean rank information for each component. For example, 
in Component I, Program Support Services, guidance and counseling services, 
job placement coordinator and work experience ct i _ar all received mean 
ranks of greatest importance. 

At least two unexpected occurrences appeared. First, parent and family 
counseling emerged as a relatively important element in the component of 
support services. Second, psychological testing which was expected to be 
of great importance was judged to have been far less important than a number 
of other program support services ranked in that component. 

Component II disclosed similar, unexpected rankings. Individualized 
instructional modules and materials thought to have been the key element 
was judged to be of less overall importance than elements such as tools and 
equipment, audio-visual materials and remedial materials. 

In Component III, Instructional Personnel, the mean ranks corresponded 
with logical expectations with the possible exception of the element of 
teacher aides, a program element which has received increasing attention 
during recent years. 

Component IV, Instructional Related Needs, was noteworthy because of 
the lesser importance attached to an additional period of employment by 
local administrators. 

Component V, Staff Development, was noteworthy in that administrator 
in-service training received considerable support among the group for 
whom such exercises would be designed • 

Component VI, Community Public Relations, contained only one element 
achieving the important mean rank of less than 2, This particular element, 
a community- industry committee, reflects common practice in many vocational 
education programs. The important occurrence in this component was the 
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relative Importance of a new role, the interagency coordinator whose Job 
would include accessing all available resources in the community for 
incorporation into a comprehensive vocational education program. 

Component VII, Administration and Supervision, reflects the concern 
of local administrators to attend to the everyday concerns of an ongoing 
program. Facilities, Component VIII, also contained at least one noteworthy 
occurrence. The element of ^'lab space received the greatest support 

in terms of its overall mor One might infer from such a score that 

vocational skill training r disadvantaged is a continually 
increasing concern of local program administrators. 

Vocational Education Staff Priority Rankings of Program Elements 

Ninety-one vocational education staff from seven of the site visited 
programs were administered the Teacher's Guided Interview Questionnaire 
and asked to rank order the 78 program elements in terms of their importance 
to the success of a vocational education disadvantaged program. 

The breakdown of these seven programs according to the program type 
and program environment is as follows: 

Regular with Support Services, SMSA Central City 1 

Regular with Support Services, Urban 1 

Special, SMSA Central City 1 

Work Experience, SMSA Central City 3 

Work Experience, SMSA Outside Central City 1 

Staff personnel were asked to rank each of the listed elements 
according to their importance to a successful vocational education pro- 
gram for disadvantaged students* It was not a rank order task which 
required the respondent to nominate the most important elements in 
descending order; rather, the importance ranking task provided an 
opportunity for the staff person to rank each element according to the 
role it played or could play in his/her own program given unlimited 
resources, A five point scale was utilized to collect the data with "one" 
indicating the highest possible priority ranking and a score oi "five" 
indicating the lowest possible priority ranking. Specifically the importance 
rating choices were explained as follows: (a) #1, most important, absolutely 
essential to program success, (b) //2, very important, increases program 
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success very much, (c) #3, important, increases comprehensiveness of 
program but not essential, (d) //4, less important, useful in some ways but 
not ncessary, (e) //5, least important, sometimes useful but could easilj^ 
do without. 

Further, staff personnel were classified into six categories: 
vocational education teachers, work-experience coordinators, vocational 
or regular guidance counselors, classroom teacher aides, related academic 
instructors and special u:ion teachers and other r>peclal support 

personnel sucl '^lists. 

The results are presented in Table IV-9, Vocational Education Staff 
Priority Rankings of Program Elements. Mean ranks for each program 
element are presented for All staff, and broken down by the six categories 
of personnel. 

All is the mean rank for the responses of all staff taken together; 
"1" represents the responses of vocational education teachers; "2", work 
experience coordinators; "3", vocational or regular guidance counselors; 
"4'*, aides; "5", related basic education teachers; and "6", special 
education teachers and other special support personnel such as media 
specialists. 

The element list within each component was constructed by using the 
mean rank order of elements within each component as generated through 
use of the data on the Program Administrator Questionnaire. Thus, the 
list of elements under Component I, Program Support Services, reads 
Guidance and Counseling, Job Placement Coordinator, Work Experience 
Coordinator, Diagnostic and Evaluation, Administrative Clerical and 
Parent /Family Counseling. The mean rank for these same elements using 
the data from the Teacher Guided Interview Questionnaire resulted in a 
similar ranking with the exception that the element Parent/Family Counseling 
received a mean score which ranked it as the fourth most critical element 
for teachers, while the mean rank for this element placed it sixth among 
the administrator ranking. 110 
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TABLE IV--9 



Vocational Education S^.aff 
Priority Rankings of Prograui Elements 
(N=91) 



CoiBponcnl I: ' Program JIuppoit Services ALL 



1. Guidance ^f. CounjioI in;; (1) 

?. Job Placc.'icni. Cuordi:..iior (7) 

3. Work-Kxpci ic-ncc CoorJinator (0) 

A. Diagnost. & Kvalu. (A) 

5. Admin. L Clcri. (10) 

6. l'arcnCF./l''umily Counseling (2) 

7. Staff Travel (15) 

8. Trans. Services for Students (12) 

9. Home/School Coordinator (5) 

10. Psychological Testing (3) 

11. Tutoring Services (8) 

12. Student Aid (13) 

13. Health Services (11) 
lA. Consultant Services (9) 

15. rood Services (14) 

16. Readers (16) 

17. Interpreters (17) 



1,39 
1.92 
2.12 
2.17 
2.33 
2. 14 
2.82 
2.85 
2.65 
2. AO 
2.8A 
3.13 
3.02 
3.00 
2.67 
3.23 
3.90 



Tchrs Coord Couns, 
1 2 3 



Rel Supp . 
Aides Tchrs Personnel 
A 5 6 



1.57 
1 .83 
2.03 
2.00 
2.30 
2.13 
3,37 



lA 
67 
38 
89 
62 
2.96 
3.21 
2.35 
3.19 
3.92 



1.37 
2.00 
1 , 655 
2.26 
2,A2 
2.16 
2.26 
2.90 
2.61 
2.16 
2.79 
3.00 
2.90 
3.11 
2.90 
3.10 
3.58 



l.OS 
1.95 
2.26 
2.58 
2.16 
2.21 
1.95 
2.05 
2.68 

2. A7 
2.9A 
2.53 

3. A7 
2.9A 
3.15 
3.69 
A. 00 



2.00 
2 . 00 
3,00 
1.30 
2.00 
3,50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.00 
A. 00 
A. 00 
3.00 
A. 00 



58 
67 
08 
00 
42 



1.92 



3.33 
3.00 
2.33 
2.50 
2.25 
2.92 
2.75 
2.50 
2.08 
2.83 
A. 08 



I.IA 
2.43 
3.14 
ZOO 
Z.S1 
1,66 
3. A3 
3.29 
2,00 
2.71 
3,29 
3.29 
3.29 
2.57 
3,1A 
3,57 
A. 14 



Component II: Instructional Materials, Supplies, Equipment, and Related 

Services . " ' ALL 1.2 3 . A 

Eleme nt and Questionnai re H 

1. lools and Kquipmcnt (12) 1.80 1.50 

2. A-V 1-iateriols (8) 1.86 1.71 

3. Remedial Materials (7) 1.99 1.89 

4. Individualized Inst. Modules (1) 1.88 1.56 

5. Maintenance & Repair (15) 2.07 2. OA 

6. Routine Classrooi?. Materials (11) 2.17 2.00 

7. Printed Materials (3) 2. OA 1.93 

8. Electronic Aids (9) 2il0 2.00 

9. Haw Materials (10) 2.30 2. OA 

10. Task Analysis of Occup. (2) 2. AO 2.AA 

11. Field Trips (13) 2.AA 2.AA 

12. Furniture £. Furnishing (16) 2.50 2.A2 
13.. Teaching Games/Working Models (6) 2.55 2. A3 
lA. Minority Culture Oriented 

Materials (A) 2.8A 2.93 

15. Contractual Services (lA) 3-23 2.96 

16. BilinRual Texts (5) 3.81 A. 05 



K78 
1.68 
1,68 
1,63 
1,90 
2,11 
1.95 
1.90 
2.A2 

2. A8 
2.22 
2.26 
2,31 

2.78 

3. A1 
3.61 



2.93 
2.71 
2.75 
2.9A 
2.38 
3.19 
2.53 
2.75 
3.13 
2.71 
2,87 
3.07 
3.33 

3.19 
3.31 
A. 19 



1.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 

A. 00 
A. 00 
3.50 



1.36 



36 
64 
73 
25 
36 
55 
00 
80 
1.91 
2.36 
2.A6 
2.55 

2.73 
3.27 
3.18 



1.A3 
1.A3 
1.57 
1.29 
1.71 
1.71 
1.86 
1.71 
1.71 
1.86 
2.00 
2.57 
1.86 

1.71 
3.33 
3.71 



Component III: Instructional Personnel ALL 



Element and Questionnaire ^ 

1. Reg. Voc. Ed. Inst. Staf: (1) 

2. Reg. Inst. Staff (2) 

3. Remedial Reading Spec. (3) 

4. Remedial Math Spec. (A) 

5. Curriculum Spec. (8) 

6. teacher Aides (7) 
7« Media Spec. (6) 

8, Bilingual Spec. (5) 



1.35 
2.06 
1.88 
1.90 
3. OA 

2-56 
3.05 
3.71 
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1.23 
1.7A 
1.73 
1.80 
2.76 
2.19 
2.90 
3.77 



1.32 
2.28 
2.06 
2.06 
3.39 

2.56 
2.83 
3.39 



1.77 
2.69 
2. AO 
2.36 
3.25 

2.17 
2.57 
4.00 



4 


5 


6 


2.50 


.1.08 


1.00 


2.00 


1.46 


2.57 


3.00 


1.33 


1.50 


2.50 


1.27 


1.57 


3.50 


3.42 


2,14 


3.14 


3.0* 


2,00 


3.50 


3.5t 


3.00 


3,62 


4.U 


3,00 
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Vocational Education Staff 
Priority Rankings of Program Elements 
(N»91) 

Rel Supp . 
Tchrs Coord Couns. Aides Tchrs Personnel 



Component IV: Instructional Related Needs 


ALL 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


5 




Element and Questionnaire ^/ 










• 






1. 


ID of Students (6) 


2.37 


2.60 


1.95 


1.88 


3.50 


2.6A 


3.17 


2. 


Release Tine for Planning (8) 


1.9A 


1.72 


2.00 


2.55 


3.00 


1.33 


2.43 


3. 


Release Time for Student 


















Conferences (2) 




2.33 


2.11 


2.57 


2.50 


2.4? 


2.14 


4. 


Tcaciier Clerical Support (7) 


2.21 


2.30 


2.22 


2.17 


2.50 


1.67 


2.83 


5. 


Additional Period of Employment 


















(1) 


2.35 


2.45 


1.9A 


2.47 


2.50 


2.17 


. 3.00 


6. 


Sub Teacher Pay (4) 


2.50 


2.23 


2.37 


3.15 


2.50 


3.00 


2.00 


7. 


Petty Cash Fund (3) 


2.89 


2.86 


2.37 


3.00 


3.00 


3.83 


2. A3 


8« 


Monetary Reward System for 


















Students (5) 


3.41 


3.48 


3.56 


3.12 


3.50 


3.50 


3.29 



"Component V: Staff Development 



ALL 





Element and Questionnaire ^ 
























1. 


Teacher In-Service (1) 


2.08 


2. 


33 


1»53 


2. 


22 


1.50 


2. 


18 


2. 


14 


2. 


Administrator In-Service (2) 


2.47 


2. 


57 


2.32 


2. 


44 


2.50 


2. 


64 


2. 


A3 


3. 


Needs Assessment (3) 


2.18 


2. 


ir 


2.11 


2. 


22 


2.50 


2. 


46 


2. 


00 


4. 


Attendance at Professional 


























Meetings (5) 


2.55 


2. 


73 


2.32 


2. 


61 


2.50 


2. 


55 


2. 


29 


5. 


Visitation at Other Programs (4) 


2.55 


2. 


64 


2.37 


2. 


67 


3.00 


2. 


36 


2. 


57 



Component VI: Community Public Relations ALL 1 





Element and Questionnaire Q 
















1. 


Community/Industry Committee (I) 


2.41 


2.46 


2.22 


2.53 


3.50 


2.17 


2.57 


2. 


Interagency Coordinator (7) 


2.57 


2.65 


2.2A 


2.56' 


3.50 


2.83 


2.33 


3. 


Community/Industry Visitation (A) 


2.53 


2.67 


2.13 


2.78 


3.00 


2.17 


2.83 


4. 


Community/Industry Referral. (3) 


2.4A 


2.46 


2.A2 


2.29 


3.50 


2.08 


3.17 


5. 


Labor Union Liaison (2) 


3.10 


3.25 


3.00 


2.87 


4.00 


2.83 


3.50 


6. 


Information Dissemination Office 
(6) 






2.83 




4.00 


3.33 


3.33 




3.17 


3.50 


2.78 


1. 


Advertising Budget (5) 


3.56 


3.58 


3.26 


3.63 


2.50 


3.67 


4.33 



Component VII: Administration & Superv* 



ALL 





Element and Questionnaire 5 
















I. 


Program Planning & Development (1) 


1.73 


1.66 


1.61 


1.72 


2.00 


2.00 


1.85 


2. 


Program Administration (10) 


2.31 


2.63 


2.11 


1.94 


3.50 


2.33 


2.14 


3. 


Program livaliiation & Research (2) 


2.15 


2.11 


2.11 


2.39 


2.50 


2.00 


2.00 


4. 


Staff Supervision (3) 


2.60 


2.70 


2.28 


2.89 


2.50 


2.^5 


2.00 


5. 


• Advisory Committee (4) 


2.81 


2.90 


2.44 


3.00 


3.00 


3.09 


2.43 


6. 


Follow-up Surveys (7) 


2.45 


2.47 . 


2.32 


2.53 


2.00 


2.58 


2.43 


7. 


Accessing Community Resources (6) 


• 2.48 


2.67 


2.05 


2.44 


3.50 


2.5«' 


2.50 


8. 


Community/Emp. Surveys (8) ' * 


• 2.43 


2.48 


2.16 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.57 


9. 


Other Community PR (5). 


2.81 


2.96 


2.56 


2.94 


2.50 


2.83 


2.57 


LO. 


Statistical Services (9) 


2.92 


3.04 


2.89 


2.88 


2.00 


2.91 


2.86 


Component VIII: Facilities 


All 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



Elem ent and Que..Lt onnairQ 

1. Sht»p71al> Space' {1) 

2. Ciasyroom Space (1) 

3. Facilities Maintenance (5) 

4. Office Space (3) 

5. Lenrniny Lab (7) 

6. Curriculum Lab (6) 

7. Model Environments (A) 



1.70 


1.4*5 


2.16 


2.46 


1.00 


1.18 


1.14 


1.70 


1.43 


1.58 


2.92 


1.00 


1.46 


1.33 


2.03 


1.89 


1.8A 


3.00 


3.00 


1.30 


1.66 


2.22 


2.17 


2.00 


2.93 


2.50 


1^.9T 


2.00 


2.21 


2.00 


2.21 


3.00 


2.50 


za7 


1.57 


2.39 


2.29 


2.39 


3.25 


3.50 


2.00 


i.57 


2.29 


2.00 


2.53 


3.00 


4.50 


1.64 


1.83 
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The procedure of listing the elements provided In Table IV-9, by the 
mean rank for all staff and for each category of staff provides an easy 
reference for comparing administrator and staff ranking. The important 
thing to note in making this comparison is the high degree of congruence 
between administrator and staff ranks'. Such congruence tends to emphasize 
the importance of these elements that received a mean rank between "1" and 

Guidance and Counseling was considered the most important element in 
Component I> Program Support Services, i Other highly ranked elements 
included Job Placement Coordinator, Parents and Family Counseling and 
Diagnostic and Evaluation Seirvices. Considered the least important were 
Interpreters, Readers and Student Aid. ^In Component II, Instructional 
Materials, Supplies, Equipment and Related Services, Tools and Equipment, 
A-V Materials, Individualized Instructional Modules and Remedial Materials 

were respectively considered the highest Ipriority elements. Lowest priority 

\ 

elements included Bilingual Texts, Contractual Services and Minority Culture 
Oriented Materials. \ 

In Component III, Instructional Personnel, Regular Vocational Education 

Instructional Staff was considered the most important element. Additional 

high priority elements included Remedial Reading Specialist and Remedial 

' t , ■ 

Math Specialist. Bilingual Specialist, Me^dia Specialist and Curriculum 

Specialist were considered lowest priority, elements. 

Release Time for Planning was considered the most important element 

in Component IV, Instructional Related Needs; Teacher Clerical Support 

and Release Time for Student Conferences were other high priority elements. 

Monetary Reward -System [for Students and Petty Cash Fund were lowest 
priority elements. 

In Component V, Staff Development, Teacher In-Serviice Training and 
Needs Asasessment were respectively the highest priority elements. Visitation 
at Other Programs and Attendance at Profrasional Meetings were considered 
lowest: ^"^t±ority. ! 

\ \ 
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Coimuunity/ Indus try Coromittee and Copfluunity /Industry Referral 
were ranked as top priority elements in Component VI, Coimaunity 
Public Relations.. Advertising Budget and Information Dissemination 
Office were ranked as lowest priority^ 

Program Planning and Development was considered the highest 
priority element in Component VII, Administration and Supervision, 
Program Evaluation and Research and program Adii^Uv! . v«are other 

hi^h prior' y elements. Lowest priority areas were Statistical Services 
and other Community Public Relations. 

In Component VIII, Facilities, Classroom Space and Shop/ Lab Space 
were ranked equally as the most important elements. Curriculum Lab and 
Model Environments were ranked as the lowest elments. 

Viewing the 78 elements inclusive, 13 achieved a mean rank between 
"one" and "two". Regular Vocational Education Instructional Staff from 
Component III was considered the highest priority element. . Closely 
following was Guidance and Counseling in Component I. Other high priority 
elements included Shop/Lab Space and Classroom Space from Component VIII, 
Program Planning and Development from Component VII. Also, 13 elements 
achieved a mean rank of "three" or higher. Interpreters from Component I 
was the lowest ranking priority element. Other significant low priority 
elements included Bilingual Texts from Component II, Bilingual Specialists 
from Component III, Advertising Budget from Component VI, and Monetary 
Reward System for Students from Component IV. 

Data Analysis 

A series :of multivariate analyses were performed in order to 
determine the relationship between program inputs and program outcomes. 
Wie several s^tistical procedures that were used were: (1) a canonical 
oDxrelation relating outcomes to component costs/student for these pro- 
grams which :jECovided complete cost information; (2) a canonical correlation 
aselating outcomes to compxment costs/student for those programs which 
qpocovided onlfr those costs associated with the services furnished to 
special needs students; (3) a discriminant analysis for all outcome 
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variables and input variables for those programs providing complete cost 
information; (4) a discriminant analysis for all outcome variables and 
input variables for those programs providing only those costs associated 
with furnishing services to special needs students; ^ ' a multiple^ 
regression analysis relating compon< costs/ student and cMitco^ 
measures for programs wliich provided complete cost information; 
(6) a multiple regression analysis relating component costs/student and 
outcome measures for programs which provided only those costs associated 
with furnishing services to special needs students; (7) a multiple 
regression analysis relating the five outcome measures with the costs/ 
student for each element within the eight components; and (8) a discriminan 
analysis for all outcome variables and all input variables utilizing the 
cost /student for each program element • For the discriminant analysis, a 
composite score derived from the five outcome measures was used as the 
basis for establishing groups. 

Program inputs included the cost/student by components and by elements 
within each component. Costs were converted to per pupil expenditures in 
order to permit comparison of the data across programs included in the 
survey. 

Five outcome measures were developed with which to relate the input 
data which had been converted to cost/student. The five outcome measures 
were as follows: 

1. Completion by Enrollment Ratio. This ratio was derived by 
dividing the percentage of vocational education disadvantaged 
who completed the program during a given school year by per- 
centage of vocational education disadvantaged students enrolled 
in the total program. 

2. Drop-out Rate. This rate was determined by dividing the number 
of vocational education disadvantaged students who dropped out 

of the program by the number of vocational education disadvantaged 
students ehrolled in the program. 

3. Reclassification Rate. This rate was developed by dividing the 
nmaber of vocational education disadvantaged students who, at the 
completion of the school year, were reclassifiedsas "regular" voca- 
tional education students by the total number of- vocational 
education disadvantaged:::students enrolled in the program. 

lis 
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4, Placement Rate. This rate was detenpfned by dividing the number 
of vocation^^^ ^dnnatitm disadvantage: tudents who were placed in 
employment ! 1 ed in a continuiiv 'Incation i ogrOTi^ by the 
total nm oca f tonal education w^antaged students who 
completed ti ^ ^ iring the school year. 

5. Follow- Up Rate. This rate was determined by dividing the number 
of vocational education disadvantaged students completing the 
program at the time of follow-up by the number of vocational 
education disadvantaged students completing the program. Program 
administrators were asked to provide follow-up data based upon a 
six months period following program completion. There was variance 
in the follow-up time periods used. Furthermore in reporting on 
1974-75 completers, this data was projected, based on the previous 
year's experience, and current labor market conditions. 

The outcome measures were combined to form a composite score for use in 
the discriminant analyses. The composite score was derived by summing the 
total of the five outcome measures. Where data were missing, the mean of the 
measure for the type of environment in which the program was located was 
substituted. For example, if a program located in SMSA Central City en- 
vironment provided four of the five outcome measures but omitted the 
information required to develop the follow-up rate, the mean follow-up rate 
for all programs located in SMSA Central City environment was substituted for 
the missing data in order to develop the composite score. While this procedure 
tended to reduce the variance in the derived composite scores between surveyed 
programs, it was considered a reasonable solution to the missing data problem. 
All multivariate analyses performed and reported on below were performed on 
data provided in the PAQ for school year 1974-75. 

The planned canonical correlation analyses were not pursued in depth 
due to missing data. Only ten of the 98 programs had complete information 
on all 13 variables. This N was judged to be of insufficient size for 
continued analysis. 

The two discriminant analyses utilizing composite scores and component 
cost /student data were performed. The first, a discriminant analysis for 
programs supplying complete cost information was not significant (p « .476; 
df = 7); for the 33 valid cases utilized in this analysis, one discriminant 
function was derived with a Wilks Lambda valine of .7807, a Chi Square value 
of 6.561. For the second, a discriminant analysis performed on those programs 
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which provided only the additional costs/student necessary to furnish 
services to special needs students, one discriminant function was derived. 
The Wilks Lambda value for this function was ,7797, with Chi Square « 8, 834* 
The function derived from this analysis was not significant (p = .265; 
df = 7) ; 42 programs were involved in this analysis procedure. 

The first multiple regression analysis was performed for those programs 
providing complete cost data while a second multiple regression was per- 
formed for those programs providing only the additional costs necessary to 
furnish services to special needs students. Both analyses utilized the 
five outcome measures and the cost/student data for the eight components. 
The first procedure identified only nine programs from the pool of 
programs that provided complete cost information which had sufficient in- 
formation for analysis on all 13 variables. This N was judged insufficient 
for continued analysis - 

The regression analysis perfomned on those programs which provided only 
that additional cost information associated with furnishing services to 
special needs students produced 17 programs with sufficient information on 
all 13 variables for continued analysis. The continued analysis produced 
one significant relationship. That relationship existed between the dependent 
variable of 1974-75 placement rate and the cost per pupil for the component 
of Instructional Related Needs, was significant at the .01 level, and may 
have been a function of the data since the N was small. The best summary 
of the regression analysis is to label the results inconclusive and 
deserving of additional attention with an expanded sample. 

A third disciminant analysis was performed on the cost/student 
for each program element by composite outcome scores for the 31 programs 
reporting costs for vocational education students by element of expenditure. 
The analysis produced one discriminant function with a Wilks Lambda value 
of .0820, a Chi Square value of 36.257. This function was not significant, 
(p = .110; df « 27). The last discriminant analysis was perfoirmed for 
those programs providing only those expenses associated with providing 
services to special needs students by program element. Thirty programs 
provided sufficient information to be included in this analysis. No ^ 
significant discriminant functions were found. 
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The final two multiple regression analyses were performed relating the 
average per pupil expenditure for each program element and the five out- 
come measures for those programs providing complete cost information and 
for those programs which provided only those costs associated with 
furnishing the special services to the special needs students. Only 
eight cases had complete information for inclusion in the first regression 
analysis and ten cases had complete information for inclusion in the 
second regression analysis. The small Ns made the resulting analysis 
suspect. The relationships that emerged are more likely a result of the 
particular patterns of resource utilization of those few programs that 
provided complete information on expenditures by element and outcomes rather 
than an indication of - the relationship between program elements and outcome 
measures for the total survey sample. However, the patterns that appear 
to emerge may be worthy of additional research in the future. 

There were recurring significant relationships between several program 
elements and programmatic outcomes. More specifically, the elements of 
individualized instructional modules, classroom space, program planning 
and development, guidance and counseling, job placement coordinators, work 
experience coordinators, administrative-clerical assistants, printed 
materials, electronic aids, and visitation to other programs reached 
significance in two or more relationships between program outcomes and 
expenditures. For example, for programs providing total cost/student data, 
the outcome measure "reclassification rate" was related to the input 
expenditure of guidance and counseling at the .05 level of significance. 
For those programs providing only costs for furnishing services to special 
needs students, the outcome variable "completion ratio", was found to be 
significantly related to individualized instructional modules at the •OS 
level of significance. 

Because of the small N and other limitations of the data, the multiple 
regression analyses did not provide a statistical basis for conclusions 
concerning the relationships between program inputs and program outcomes. 
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It is noted again that the programs' surveyed were selected on the 
basis of a high degree of success, and this criterion may account for 
much of the similarities and lack of statistical differentiation. 

Resource Utilization Patterns: All Programs and by Typ e of Program 
Environment 

Given the results of the multivariate analysis procedures and the proble 
of missing data, descriptive statistics are presented for all program element 
for all programs and by type of program environment. These element costs/ 
student data are displayed in Fig. IV-10, Fig, IV-11, Fig, IV-12, Fig. IV-13 , 
and Fig. IV-14 using 2h cycle semi--logarithmic sheets. The expenditures are 
presented by environment type to demonstrate the cost differentials between 
programs located in the four different settings. The costs per pupil are 
provided for each of the seventy-eight program elements. The element numbers 
on the figures are keyed directly to the Program Administrator Questionnaire 
and the listing of elements depicted in Fig, III-12, and also in Table IV-lOb 
below. For example, 1(1) refers to component I, element 1, "Guidance'aiid 
Counseling"; 1(2) refers to component I, element 2, "Parent and Family 
Counseling'*; 1(3) refers to component I, element 3, "Psychological Testing 
and Counseling"; etc. 

By tracing the average cost /student through each of the environments 
and by all programs, the reader can get an indication of how costs to provide 
particular services vary by program location. For example. Guidance and 
Counseling, program element 1(1), had a mean cost/student of $44,50 for 
the 38 programs reporting total expenditures for vocational education, but 
showed considerable variation by program environment. More specifically, 
the average per pupil expenditure for guidance and counseling services was 
$34.05 for Program Environment I, SMSA Central City; for Program Environment 
II, SMSA Non-Central City, the average cost/pupil expenditure for guidance 
and counseling services was $34.23; for Program Environment III, Urban 
Non^-SMSA, the average per pupil expenditure was $43.98 and, for Program 
Environment IV, Rural, the average per pupil expenditure for guidance and 
counseling was $76.43. 
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IV-IO. Resource Utilization Pattern for Vocational Education Programs Serving Disadvantaged Students: 
All Survey Programs Providing Total Cost Information (N=38) 
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IV-13. Resource Urlllzation Pattern for Vocational Education Programs Serving Disadvantaged Students: 
Urban, Non-SMSA (Population > 10,000) (N«9) 




ERIC 



. IV-14. Resource Utilization. Pattern for Vocational Education Programs Serving Disadvantaged Students: 
Rural (Population < 10,000) (N=8) 




Mean total cost data for all 38 programs showed marked variability 
across elements as evidenced by the $0-310 range (see Fig. IV-10) • The 
$310 mean cost was for program element 1X1(1) Regular Vocational Instructional 
staff. Mean costs of zero were computed for program element 1(16), Readers, 
program element 1X1(5), Bilingual Specialist, and program element VXXX(6), 
Curriculum Laboratory, 

Xn spite of the large range, the majority of the mean costs were small. 
Approximately 81% fell between zero and $20. This same trend also held 
true for the mean cost data when computed by program environment. The 
majority of the mean costs fell between $0-20 for each of the four 
environments* 

The mean costs by the four program environments showed similar trends 
to those of the mean cost data for all programs* The largest mean cost 
acruss all four program environments, was program element XXI(l) , Regular 
Vocational Education Instructional Staff. For Program Environment X, 
SMSA Central City, the next three greatest mean costs, all in excess of 
$40, were: program element XXX(2), Regular Xnstructional Staff; program 
element VXX(IO), Program Administration; and, program element VIXX(5), 
Facilities Maintenance Costs (Fig. XV-11) . Mean, costs of zero for Program 
Environment X were computed for program elements X(15), and X(17), Readers 
and Xnterpreters, program element XXX (5) Bilingual Specialist, and program 
element VXXI(6), Curriculum Laboratory. 

For Program Environment XX, SMSA-Outside Central City (Fig. XV-12) , 
the second, third, and fourth largest mean costs, each in excess of $100 
were program element XX (12), Tools and Equipment, program element XXX (2), 
Regular Xnstructional Staff, and program element VXIX(l), Classroom Space. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh largest mean costs, over $40, were program 
elements VXXX(2), and VXXI(3), Shop/Lab Space and Office Space, and program 
element X(12), Transportation Services for Students. Mean costs of zero 
were computed for program element X(16), Readers; program element XX (5), 
Bilingual Texts; program elements XXX (A), XXX (5), IIX(6), and XXI(8) , 
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Remedial Math Specialist, Bilingual Specialist, Media Specialist, and 
Curriculum Specialist, respectively; program element IV (5), Monetary 
Reward System for Students; program elements VI(2), VI(3), and VI(6), 
Labor Union Liaison, Community- Industry Referral Service, and Information 
Dissemination Office, respectively; program element VIII(6), Curriculum 
Laboratory. 

Figure IV-13 shows the second, third, fourth, and fifth largest mean 
costs in excess of $50 for Program Environment III, Urban Non-SMSA. These 
are; program element III(2), Regular Instructional Staff; program 
element VIII(l), Classroom Space; and, program elements 1(6) and 1(7), 
Work-experience Coordinator, and Job Placement Coordinator. The next 
three largest mean costs, all over $40 were program elements VIH(2) and 
VIII(3), Shop/Lab Space and Office Space, and program element 1(1), 
Guidance and Counseling. Mean costs of zero were coiiQ)uted for program 
elements 1(9), 1(13), 1(16), and 1(17), Consultant Services, Student Financial 
Aid, Readers, and Interpreters; program element 11(5), Bilingual Texts; 
program element 111(5), Bilingual Specialist; program elements 1V(5) and 
IV(7), Monetary Reward System for Students and Teacher Clerical Support; 
program elements Vl(l), VI (4) and VI (5), Community/Industry Advisory Committee, 
Community- Industry Visitation Program, and Advertising Budget; program 
element VII (4), Advisory Committees; and, program element VIII (6), 
Curriculum Laboratory. 

Program Environment IV, Rural, (Fig. IV-14) had two mean costs over 
$100 which were program elements 111(2) and 111(7), Regular Instructional 
Staff and Teacher Aides. The next thr^e largest mean costs, all over 
$40, were program elements 1(1) and 1(6), Guidance and Counseling and Work- 
experience Coordinator; and, program element IV(8) , Release Time for 
Planning. Mean costs of zero were coit5>uted for program elements 1(14), 
1(16), and 1(17), Food Services, Readers, and Interpreters; program elements 
111(5), and 111(8), Bilingual Specialist and Curriculum Specialist; program 
element IV (5), Monetary Reward System for Students; and program elements 
VIII (4) and VII1(6), Model Environments and Curriculum Laboratory. 

__„J:iL_-_^ . 
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The elements that received the highest levels of funding were 
Regular Instruction Staff, Regular Vocational Education Instructional 
Staff, Guidance and Counseling, and Classroom Space. Also mentioned as 
high cost funding areas were Tools and Equipment, Shop Lab Space, Office 
Space, and Work-experience Coordinators. Mentioned once in $40 and over 
mean cost category across program environments were Transportation Services 
for students. Job Placement Coordinators, Teacher Aides, Release Time for 
Planning, Program Administration and Facilities Maintenance Costs. Clearly, 
program elements in Component III, Instructional Personnel, were the top 
mean cost areas across all program environments. 

Elements which were not funded in any of the program environments were 
Readers^ Bilingual Specialists, and Curriculum Laboratory. Other elements 
not funded in one or more of tha program environments were Remedial Math 
Specialist, Media Specialist, Monetary Reward System, for Students, Labor 
Union Liaison, Community- Indus try Advisory Committee, Interpreters, and 
Food Services, and Model Environments. 

From the data presented in Figures IV-10 through IV-14, it is evident 
that the elements of highest mean costs were in regular and vocational 
instructional personnel. Other areas ranking high in mean cost/student 
were Program Support Services such as Guidance and Counseling, and Job 
Placement Coordinators. Other high cost/student areas included Tools and 
Equipment, Teacher Aides, Release Time for Planning, Program Administration, 
and Facilities, especially Classroom Space, Shop/Lab Space, Office Space, 
and Facilities Mainten:ince costs. 



If one were to sum the cost/student for each element by component 
for Figures IV-10 through IV-14, additional patterns of resource utilization 
emerge. These patterns are depicted in Table IV-lOa, Resource Use Patterns 
by Component. They are classified according to environment and correspond 
with the cost/student by element for all 38 programs providing total 
cost information. While the number of cases per environment categories 
are too small to permit tests of, significance between the means, the per 
pupil expenditure permits visual comparison for those programs reporting 
complete vocational education expenditures for vocational education 
-disadvantaged-students. — 
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TABLE IV-lOa 



Resource Use Patterns by Component for All Programs and by Four 
Types of Program Environment for Programs Providing 
Complete Cost Information 



PROGRAiH 

compone:$4t 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


Cos;t/S(*nsT=>nt 


I 

SMSA Central 
City 


II 

SMSA Outside 
Central City 


III 

Urban Non- 
SMSA(>10,00; 


IV 
Rural 

f ^"X l\ f\f\f\\ 

^^slOjOOO; 


I. Program 
Support 
Services 




$ 160.61 


$ 157.61 


$ 263.21 


$ 207 . 26 


XX. Instructional 
Materials , 
Supplies 5 
Ciquxpment, or 
Related Mat. 


158.63 


90.37 


239.80 


159.71 


168.38 


nr. Instructional 
fexsonnel 


543. §7 


398.57 


284.42 


645.22 


1,011.58 


IV, Instructional 
Related Needs 


DO. 25 


60.42 


38. 04 


61.82 


110. 0-J 


V. Staff Develop- 
ment 


18.02 


12.73 


12.04 


4.26 


49.55 


VH, Community 

Public Rela- 
tions 


11.14 


15.08 


8.02 


7.17 


12.25 




86.87 




46.83 


87.21 




IrfE. Administra- 
tion 


111.26 


97.21 


Vim facilities 


130.18 


100.37 


273.58 


83.77 


54.06 


TOTALS 


$1-^05.32 
P=38) 


$ 949.41 
(N=12) 


$1,060.54 
(N=9) 


$1^313.37 
(N=9) 


$1,710.34 
(N=8) 



Note: Component costs presented are per student costs. 

^ost/Student/ConnpoEnent = Z (cost/student/element)for each component. 

* liable IV-lOb pnansmies detail costing for elements aggregated above. 
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Of particular note is the high cost per pupil for programs located 
in Rural and Urban, Non-SMSA, areas. 



Table IV-lOb depicts the resource use patterns by element for all 
programs and for those programs located in each program environment 
which provided complete cost information. This table presents the mean 
dollar figures used to construct Figures IV-10 through IV-14 and compiled 
in Table 10a. Table 10b permits the inspection of actual dollar figures 
for each element for all programs and by environment. 
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TABLE IV-lOb 



Resource Use Patterns by Element for All Programs and by Four Types 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 
on 

Fig.IV-10 

thru 
Fig.IV-14 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

S^ISA' 
CC 


II 
SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 
Rural 


I. 

Program 
Support 
Services 


Guidance and 
Counseling 


1(1) 


$ 44.56 


$ 34.05 


$ 34.23 


$ 43.98 


$ 76.43 


Parents/Family 
Counseling 


1(2) 


3.21 


5.90 


.92 


.52 


4.62 


Psychological 
Testing & Coun- 
seling (e.g., 
personal) 


1(3) 


4.45 


.25 


8.99 


5.56 


4.54 


Diagnostic & 
Evaluative Services 
(e. g. , academic/ 
work adjustment) 


1(4) 


10.28 


5.58 


17.34 


16.57 


2.97 


Home/School 
Coordinator 


1(5) 


4.75 


3.04 


2.46 


7.21 


7.44 


Work Experience 
Coordinator 


1(6) 


23.84 


3.68 


2.79 


57.45 


44.13 


Job Placement 
Coordinator 


1(7) 


25.66 


22.53 


3.67 


68.62 


17.50 


Tutoring 
Services 


1(8) 


15.05 


8.05 


2.36 


43.48 


11.37 




Consultant 
Services 


1(9) 


.96 


.26 


3.39 


.00 


.26 
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TABLE IV-lOb 
(continued) 



Resource Use Patterns by Element for All Programs and by Four Types 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 
on 

Fig.IV-lO 

thru 
Fig.IV-lA 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


1 

SMSA 
CC 


II 
SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 
Rnral 


I. 

Program 
Support 
Services 
(cont) 


Administrative- 
Clerical 
Assistance 


1(10) 


$ 17.68 


$ 27.59 


$ 19.78 


$ 4.18 


$ 12 . 28 


Health Services 
(e.g. , nursing, 
dental care) 


1(11) 


2.29 


1.47 


1.59 


4.94 


1.97 


Transportation 
Services for 
Students 


1(12) 


27.63 


43.91 


45.87 


1.36 


8.95 


Student Fiancial 
Aid 


1(13) 


.60 


.44 


.30 


.00 


1.87 


Food Services 


1(14) 


.55 


.30 


1.17 


.83 


.00 


Staff Travel 


1(15) 


8.48 


3.58 


11.55 


8.50 


12.93 


Readers 


1(16) 


,00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Interpreters 


1(17) 


.28 


.00 


1.18 


.00 


.00 


II. 

Instruc- 
tional Mat- 
erials, 
etc. 


Individualized 
Instructional Modules 


11(1) 


27.05 


18.80 


7.34 


53.64 


39.94 
1 
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TABLE IV- 10b 
(continued) 



Resource Use Patterns by Element for All Programs and by Four Type 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



PROGRAM 


PROGRAM 


Notation 
on 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


COMPONENT 


ELEMENT 


Fig. IV-IC 

thru 
Fig.IV-14 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 
SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 
Rural 


II. 

Instruc- 
tional Mat- 
erials, 
etc. (cont) 


Task Analysis of 
Occupations 


11(2) 


$ 7.14 


$ 1.25 


$ 4.36 


$ 17.71 


$ 7.90 




Printed Materials 


11(3) 


6.84 


5.34 


7.66 


4.90 


10.31 




Minority Culture 
Oriented Materials 


11(4) 


1 SI 
J- . ^ J. 


QQ 


. 02 


1.17 


4.67 




Bilingual Texts 


11(5) 


.10 


.18 


.00 


.00 


.18 




Teaching Games/ 
Working Models 


11(6) 


2.41 


1.58 


2.48 


1.46 


4.69 




Remedial Materials 


11(7) 


12.64 


1.44 


4.66 


44.78 


9.98 




Audio-Visual 
Materials (e.g., 
film strips) 


11(8) 


12.12 


22.06 


1.96 


3.47 


16.82 




Electronic Aids 
(TV, overhead 
proj ector s , compu- 
ters) 


11(9) 


9.62 


1.24 


21.31 


4.16 


14.42 




kaw Materials 


11(10) 


12.88 


10.59 


28.48 


6.18 


3.47 
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TABLE IV-lOb 
(continued) 



Resource Use Patterns by Element for All Programs and by Four Types 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



-PROGRAM 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 
on 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


COMPONENT 


Fig.IV-10 

thru 
Fig. IV-14 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 

SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 

Rural 


II. 
Instruc- 
tional Mat- 
erials, etc. 
(cont) 


Routine Classroom 
Materials (e.g., 
paper, chalk, etc.) 


11(11) 


$ 5,02 


$ 9,36 


$ 2.08 


$ 2.50 


$ 3.88 




Tools and Equipment 


11(12) 


42.61 


11.26 


119.51 


11.26 


28.82 




Field Trips 


11(13) 


3.02 


1.33 


.26 


1.90 


10.58 




Contractual Services 


11(14) 


4.03 


,59 


12.69 


2.05 


.79 




Maintenance & Repair 
of Equipment 


11(15) 


5.63 


2.81 


.11.90 


1.07 


6.98 




Furniture & 
Fuijiishings 


11(16) 


5.99 


1,55 


15.05 


3.48 


4.96 


III. 
Instruc- 
tional 
Personnel 


Regular Voc-Ed 
Instructional Staff 


III(l) 


310.59 


259.65 


170.60 


406.59 


481.88 




Regular Instructional 
Staff (general aca- 
demic) 


111(2) 


151.91 


79.02 


100.40 


102.88 


392.10 




Remedial Reading 
Specialist 


111(3) 


23.42 


14.27 


11.28 


56.44 


16.98 

1 
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TABLE IV-lOb 
(continued) 



Resource Use Patterns by Eleii:ent*for All Programs and by Four Types 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 
on 

Pig. IV-10 

thru 
FiR.lV-14 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 

SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 
Rural 


III. 
Instruc- 
tional 
Personnel 
(cont) 

• 


Remedial Math 
Specialist 

• 


III (A) 


$. 4.67 


? 8.11 


$ .00 


$ 3.32 


$ 5.83 


Bilingual Specialist 
(e.g., reader, inter- 
preter) 


HI (5) 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Media Specialist 


111(6) 


9.08 


3.11 


.OGi 


32.80 


7.50 


IGeacfer Aides 


111(7) 


37.13 


30.53 


.2114 


13.43 


106.30 


Carriculum Specialist 


111(8) 


7.17 


3.88 


.00 


29.76 


.00 


IV. 

Intruc- 
tional 
Related 
Needs 


Additional Period 
of Employment for 
Instructional Staff 


IV(1) 


13.67 


15.84 


4.99 


1.82 


30.57 


Release Time for 
Student Conferences 


IV (2) 


14.26 


7.33 


5.97 


30.17 


16.06 


Petty Cash Fund 


IV(3) 


.50 


. .64 


.24 


.18 


.92 


Substitute Teacher 
Pay 


IV(4) • 


3.43 


3.60 


2.69 


3.69 


3.77 
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TABIiE IV-lOb 

i 

(continued) 
• - ' i . 

Resource Use Patterns by Element for All Programs and by Four Types 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information v 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 

on I 
Fig. IVflO 

thru; 
Fig. IV-14 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 

SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


. IV 
Rural 


IV. 

Instruc- 
tional 
Related 
Needs (cont' 


Monetary Reward 
System for Students 


IV (5) 


$ 1.41 


$ 4.45 


$ .00 


$ .00 


$ ; 0.0'^ 


Identification of 
Students 


IV(6) 


4.02 


3.66 


5,.68 


.97 


6.00 

\" 


Teacher ClericsH.^ 
Support 


IV(7) 


7.39 


13. or 


A. 29 


.00 


8.94 


Release Time tor 
Planning 

4 


IV(8) 


21.59 


11.89 


14.21 


25.00 


! 43.81 


V. 

Staff 

Development 


Teacher In-Service 
Training Programs 
(e.g., workshops, 
conferences) 


' V(l) 


4.44 


4.03 


3.58 


1.58 


9.03 


Administrator In- 
Service Training 
Program 


V(2) 


1.72 


1.86 


1.57 


1.38 


2.00 


Needs Assessmen;t of 
Staff (identifiiMtior 
of staff needs) 


V(3) 


1.27 


.92 


2.83 


.30 

/ 


.80 


Visitation at other 
Programs 


V(4) 


1.06 


.61 


1.27 


.59 


2.11 


■ 


Attendance at ^Pro- 
fessional Meetings 
(e.g. , travel, sal- 
aries) 


V(5) 


9.53 


5.31 


2.99 


.41 


35.60 
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y\ TABLE IV-lOb 

// (continued) . 

Resource Use Patterns by Element for All Programs and by Four Types 
of Program Environment for Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 

..on...... 




PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 




Fig. IV-10 

thru 
FiR. IV-14 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 
SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 
Rural 


VI. 

Cotttfflunity 

Ifeiatlops 


Coamunity/Induatry 
Advisory Committee 


VI (1) 


$ 1.07 


$ .76 


$ .80 


$ .00 


$ 2.96 




Xabor Union Laision 


VI (2) 


.23 


.32 


.00 


.22 


.35 




ebmmuni ty- Indus try 
^Referral Service 


VI(3) 


2.02 


.45 


.00 


5.91 


2.28 




Community- Indus try 
Visitation Program 


VI(4) 


1.61 


.83 


3.61 


.00 


2.34 




Advertising Budget 


VI (5) 


.88 


1.37 


.89 


.00 


1.11 

1 




Information 

Dissemination 

Office 


VI (6) 


1.02 


1.92 


.00 


.09 


1.89 




Interagency Coordina- 
tion(e.g. , Voc-Rehab, 
Mental Health, 
Courts, Employ. Off.) 


VI(7) 


4.32 


9.44 


2.77 


.95 


1.33 


VII. 
Administra- 
tion & 
Supervision 


Program Planning & 
Development 


VII(l) 


13.75 


18.92 


iQ.41 


3.33 


19.59 




Program Evaluation & 
Research 


VII (2) 


5.47 


5.53 


3.20 


9.15 


4.61 



TABLE IV-lOb 
(continued) 



Resource Use Patterns by Elemesst for All Programs and by Four TypEes 
of Program Environment fox Programs Providing Complete 

Cost Information 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 
on 

Fig. IV-10 

thru. 
Fig. IV-14 


PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 


All 
Cost/ 
Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 
SMSA 
OCC 


III 
Urban: 
NonSM^ 


IV 
Rural 


VII, 
Aaministra-* 
tion & 
Supervision 


Staff Supervision 


VII (3) 


$ 19.36 


$ 14.61 


$ 9.58 


$ 35.17 


$ 24.26 


Advisory Commiittee 


VII(4) 


1.13 


1.89. 


.80 


.00 


1.53 


Other Community 
Public Relattitms & 
Promotional Activi- 
ties 


VII (5) 


2.09 


3.51 


1.68 


.79 


1,65 


Accessing Community 
Resources 


VII(6) 


2.21 


2.29 


2.57 


.10 


4.03 


Follow-u|v Surveys/ 
Stiadies 


VII (7) 


4.05 


5.50 


.3.58 


2,14 


4,36 


Community- Employer 
Surveys 


VII (8) 


2.26 


1.40 


.40 


3.76 


4,19 


Statistical Services 
& Report Preparation 


VII (9). 


3.99 


6.06 


5.04 


.33 


3.26 


Program Administra- 
tion 


VII (I0> 


32.57 


51,55 


9.58 


32.43 


29.73. 


VIII. 
Facilities 


Classroom Space 


VIII(l) 


55.19. 


31.25 


102.74 


74.06 


13.52 
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TABLE IV-lQh 
(continued) 



Resource Use Bstterns by Element for Ml Programs and by lEcmr Types 
of Program Environment for Progrs^is Providiag Complete 

Cost InfoTrngation 



PROGRAM 
COMPONENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Notation 
on 

Fig. IV-10 

thru 
Fig. IV-14 


PROGRAM ENIHRONMENT 


All 

CiQSt/ 

Student 


I 

SMSA 
CC 


II 
SMSAs 
OCC 


III 
Urban 
NonSMSA 


IV 
Rural 


VIII. 
Facilities 


Shop/Lab Space 


VIII(2) 


$ 23.65 


$ 7.94 


$ 71.:T9 


S 1.66 


$ 13.84 


Office Space 
. (Instructional 
Administrative) 


VIII(3) 


16.48 


6.04 


5S...0S 


1.66 


1.73 


Model Environments 
(e.g., mobile units, 
greenhouse) 


VIII(4) 


3.66 


.48 


13.68 


.33 


.00 


Facilities Matiftte- 
nance Costs 


VIII (5) 


26.67 


46.53 


25.69 


3.83 


20.83 


Curriculum Labora- 
tory 


VTII(6) 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Learning Laboratory 


VIII (7) 


5.06 


8.12 


4.63 


2.22 


4.17 
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DEVELOPING METHODOLOGIES FOR ASSESSMENT OF UNMET NEEDS 

A major objective of the proposed research was to make initial 
developments of a methodology that would enable vocational educators 
to evaluate the magnitude of the task of successfully ^serving vocational 
education disadvantaged students. 

Study of the legislative history of P.L. 90-576 c^md the questions 
of House and Senate committees concerned with annual budget submissions 
lead to a firm conclusion that Congressional priorities and benefit-to- 
cost ratios are believed to be so high for the vocational education 
disadvantaged target populations that higher appropriations would probably 
be voted by the Congress if requested and justified. In essence, fund 
availabilities are limited only by imagination, ingenuity and drive of 
vocatda33s»l educators on behalf of this special vocational education group. 
An objective of this project was to assist the vocational education pro- 
fession in the complex and difficult undertaking of estimating total resource 
and funding needs in the first instances, and of improving the applied 
effectiveness of all available resources. 

Three approaches were utilized in the course of the project directed 
toward the development of such a methodology. First, two States* information 
systems were examined on site to determine their potential to serve 
as exemplary systems for estimating needs of the vocational education 
disadvantaged. These two states, Illinois and Michigan, are believed 
to be most advanced in management information capability with respect to 
this special target population. Second, the Administrator Questionnaire 
requested information from local program administrators on methodologies 
used at the local level for conducting local needs assessments for vocational 
education disadvantaged students. Third, additional questions and information 
obtained from the Program Administrator Questionnaire provided estimates 
of unmet needs at the LEA level, which, when coupled with the analysis of 
program components and elements on a cost/student basis, could be projected 
to a national need as a crude but meaningful approximation. 
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Approach //I: A Review of Two States' Information Systems 



In Illinois, the Information system was reviewed to determine potential 
usefulness of the data base for (1) generating estimates of costs of services 
for serving disadvantaged students by school district types, and (2) 
generating rules of thumb for estimating the percentage of secondary 
enrollment who could be classified as disadvantaged in the vocational 
education context by school district types. Two information bases were 
examined: reimbursement data, and enrollment data. 

The Illinois procedure for funding occupational education programs is 
based on the following formula: 

Base Amount : This figure depends upon (1) the classification level 
of each course and (2) the program priority at the occupational 
training level (differential cost and manpower needs) which is 
established by the State Board. The factors that are involved 
in calculating dollar amounts are the following: 

Factor 
Factor 
Factor 
Factor 

t Factor 



1: an addition to the base of 0%-80% depending on 

the relative financial ability of the local agency. 
2: 50% of base amount for services and activities for 

the disadvantaged. 
3: '*an additional 30% of base amount for programs 

serving two or more districts. 
4: additional 30% of base amount for programs offered 

by an agency for the first time — initial program year. 

5: 50% of base amount for services and activities 
for the handicapped. 



State and federal funds are allocated on the basis of the above 
funding formula according to the type of program (occupational information, 
occupational orientation, occupational experience) and level of students 
(elementary, secondary: 9th and 10th grades, secondary: 11th and 12th 
grades a postsecondary and adult). Table IV-11 provides a brief description 
of the bases for reimbursement by program type and level of students. 
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Table IV-11 

Basis for Reimbursement: Program by Type and Level of Students 



Prograrri by Type 


Level of Students 


Basis for Reimbursement 


APPROVED OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Elementary Grades - 
Typically K-8 


Funded on number of 
students enrolled 


APPROVED OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 

Preparing students for 

j*nr*mv/orl 0'*f*i ir»a1 lon^i! 

training in five occupational 
areas: 

Ind. Orient. 

Applied Bio. & Ag. 

Bus., Mkt., & Mgmt. 

Health 

Persona! & Public Services 


Typically 9ih & lOih 
grade . 

14 and 15 years of 
ago . 


Number of students 
enrolled on eleventh 
day of classes multiplied 
by Carnegie units of 
credit assigned to class. 
Funded at a lower rate 
than occupational 
experience programs. 


APPROVED 
OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS 


Secondary 


Typically 11th & 
12th grade. 
16, 17, 18 years of 
age and up. 


Number of students 
enrolled on eleventh 
day of classes multiplied 
by carn?qie units of 
credit assicined to 
class. Funded at 
designated secondary 
rate 


(Classroom, 
laboratory, 
and/or 
on-the-job 


Post- 
Secondary 


Typically 13th & 
14th grade. 
18, 19, 20 years 
of age and up. 


No. of students enrolled 
multiplied by the credit 
hours. Enrollment taken 
at mid-semester or mid- 
quarter. Funded at the 
designated post^secoridary 
rate. 


experiences.) 










Adult 
(courses 
which do 
not receive 
H.S. or 

college 

credit) 


Typically those out 
of school Vi^ho need 
job preparation or 
upgrading. 


No. of students enrolled 
multiplied by the 
contact hours. Enrollment 
taken at third meeting 
of class. Funded at 
the designated adult rate. 



Source: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Vocational ^^ducation 
In Illinois: Ainu ial D€>Rcript:ive Report , July 1, 1973- June 30, 1974, 
Bullecin'No. 33'-?.75, d. 25. ' — 
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The Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
(DVTE) financially supports (with State and Federal funds) the added 
costs incurred by a local educational agency for the provision of 
special sei^ices ^d program adaptations to help disadvantaged persons 
to succeed. The local agency receives the "disadvantaged" add-on-factor 
to the base rate of funding which is applicable to all reimbursable 
occupational educasiion programs. 

According to DVTE, this funding system serves to: 

1) enhance the integration of disadvantaged into regular 
programs; 

2) provides financial support to both rural and urban 
areas; and 

3) promotes identification of and service to disadvantaged 

18/ 

individuals rather than groups, 

Actua,lly, the way in which the funding procedure works, the 
determination of an individual student as disadvantaged is not 
made solely on the basis of individual characteristics, but on the 
basis of Individual by course interaction. A student may be 
identified as disadvantaged for one course in which he/she is 
enrolled, but not disadvantaged in another. The financial input 
including the disadvantaged add-on-factor Is tied to the number 
of Carnegie units of credit generated. 

An example of how this funding procedure operates for a single course 
is provided in Table IV-12 



Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Vocational 
Education in Illinois: Annual Descriptive Report , July 1, 19 7 3- June 
30,1974. Bulletin No. 33-275, p. 15. 
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Table IV-12 



Example of DVTE Funding Procedure for A Single Course 



Vocational 




Students 




Course 


Regular 


Disadvantaged 


Total 


04.9901 


34 


10 


44 



44 Total student s generate 22 credits 

10 Disadvantaged students generate 5 credits 



Reimbursement per student In the course 
Reimbursement per regular student 
Reimbursement per disadvantaged student 

$8.00 X 34 = $272.00 
$9.50 X 10 = 95.00 



$8.34 
8.00 
9.50 



$8.34 X 44 = $367.00 



DVTE 
Reimbursement 

$352.00 
15.00 
$367.00 
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In the above example, the program cost/disadyantaged student 
eligible for reimbursement under DVTE funding support is $9.50; the 
eligible reimbursement amount for added costs incurred by the local 
educational agency for providing program services to the disadvantaged 
in the example course above is $1. 50/disadvantaged student. 

A basic limitation to utilizing this type of cost data to generate 
estimates of cost of service for disadvantaged vocational education 
students is tiiat__the reimbursement amount represents only the federal 
and State share of the cost. The local share is not included. DVTE 
professional staff knowledgeable of the reimbursement p'trocedures and 
programs for disadvantaged students indicated that the percentage 
that the reimbursement amount (federal and state funds) represents of 
the total program cost varies widely among participating school districts. 
For Aample, the' reimbursement aiuount may represent 15% of the total 
program cost in one district and 30% in another. This widespread variation 
along with the partial cost nature of the reimbursement amount precludes 
use of the Reimbursement in Detail Data Tapes for estimating cost of service 
by school district types for program services for the disadvantaged. 

None of the data provide complete estimated costs for program services 
for the disadvantaged. 

Illinois generates "500 Series Reports" from Form No. VE-503 which 
provide secondary level vocational education enrollment (unduplicated) 
and indicates the number of disadvantaged secondary students enrolled in 
vocational education, also unduplicated, by participating school districts. 

The information obtained from the 50P Series Reports can be 
supplemented with information from the Office of th« Superintendent of 
Public Instruction giving total secondary student enrollment by school 
district. These combined data sources would permit the construction 
of a table showing, for each school district, total secondary enrollment, 
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secondary vocational education enrollment, and secondary disadvantaged 
vocational education enrollment. An example of this table structure is 
given In Table IV-13. 

Existing available information would permit completion of the 
data in columns 1, 3, and 4. 

Information required in column 1 is available from the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public . Instruction. 

Information required in colximns 3 and 4 is available from 
the DVTE 500 Series Reports, or can easily be computed from 
information included in this report series. 

Information required in column 2 is not readily available by 
school districts. Local programs are not required by federal and state 
reporting systems to estimate the secondary school district population 
that is disadvantaged in the vocational education context (Amendments 
of 1968, P.L. 90-576) and therefore eligible for disadvantaged vocational 
education program services. Needs assessment activities of this nature 
depend on the initiative of local program administrators, and thus, are 
assumed to vary widely in terms of methodology among school districts 
where they exist, and be non-existent in most. 

An outstanding example of a systematic needs assessment activity 
to identify disadvantaged students eligible for disadvantaged vocational 
education program services is the Alton, Illinois, Coimnunlty Unit School 
District's Mark Sense system. This program and the identification system 
it has developed and operationalized is described in detail in Volume II, 
Compendium of Descriptions of Exemplary Programs , beginning on p. 94. 

I£ a systematic needs assessment activity were conducted to identify 
the secondary school district population that is disadvantaged in the 
vocational education context on a school district by school district 
basis, and the information aggregated at the regional and state levels, 
then this would provide a complete data system for determining the population 
in need and the extent to which it is being served. 

The second State which was visited and whose information system 
was examined in terms of its capability for assessing needs of disadvantaged 
students in the vocational education context was Michigan, 
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Table IV-13 
Comparison of 

Percent Secondary Vocational Education Disadvantaged Students 

with 

Percent Secondary Enrollment Identified as Disadvantaged 



EXAMPLE TABLE 



1 


Col. 1 


Col. 2 


Col. 3 


Col. 4 


Illinois 

School 
Distriv':ts 


Tctal 
; Secondary 
Enrollment 


Percent Secondary 
Enrollment Identified 
as Disadvantaged in 
Voc-Ed Context 


Secondary 
Vocational 

Education 
Enrollment 


Per c en t 
Secondary 
Vocational 
Education 
Enrollment 
Disadvantagc^d 


1 j 

• 
• 
• 
• 

N 












(Range of Percentages) /%-age of\ (Range of 
( X Percentage ) I ^oVa^"^ J (x % - age ) 
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The basic criterion for the identification of a student for participation 
in a vocational education program for disadvantaged students is "inability 
to succeed in regular program without special assistance or service." For 
each individual student, there must be evidence to substantiate the con- 
clusion that if placed in a regular vocational program, the student could 
not be expected to succeed without special assistance or service. The 
critical consiceration is that the student's past achievement record 
indicates that it is quite probable that he would not succeed in a regular 
vocational program without special assistance or services. Indicators 
which are used to identify students include: (a) poor attendance, (b) below 
average past achievement in the basic education courses (1.5 or less on a 
4.0 scale), (c) poor social adjustment, and/or (c) dropped out of school. 
In Michigan, students must be 15 and ^ years of age or older in order to 
enter a special needs vocational training program.—^ 

Programs for disadvantaged students are funded on a project basis, 
submitted annually, by local educational agencies. Program costs are 
reimbursed 100% for segregated programs and special needs preparatory 
programs funded in districts designated as areas of high concentration 
of youth dropouts on a line item basis for expenditures incurred as a 
direct result of operating a program; integrated programs are eligible 
for added cost or per pupil allowance funding. Program components which 
are eligible for reimbursement include: (a) administration/ coordination; 
(b) counseling/basic education; (c) equipment and supplies; (d) instruction; 
(e) clerical staff; and (f) in-service :«7orlcshops. 

Funding priorities for occupational preparatory programs are as 
follows: 

1. Presently operating programs funded less than three years 
that met their stated performance objectives. 



W 

GuAdelines for Vocational Education Prograrpfi fnr Vc^^r vn T.rlf^ 
Special Needs for FY 197 ^^ Disadvantaged and Handicapped Programs Unit 
>Jocacional-Technical Education Service, Michigan Department of Education. ' 
October, 1974, pp. 1-2. 
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2. New programs that integrate students Into the regular vocational 
education program. 

3. Presently operating programs funded for more than three years 
that meet their state performance objectives and Integrate 
students Into the regular vocational education programs. 

4. Programs In those local educational agencies designated by 
the Michigan State Plan as having a high concentration of 
youth dropouts. 

5. In situations where funds are not sufficient to reimburse 
every program qualifying under a particular priority, the 
following procedure will be utilized: Rank order schools 
by criteria established in the Michigan State Plan for 
Vocational Education. 

6. Segregated programs may be deemed feasible after it is 
determined that the local educational agency has shown 
evidence of serving persons with special needs in regular 
vocational education programs. Programs of this type^ should 

be designed to provide the skills necessary to enter the regular 
vocational education program. Minimum acceptable design for 

such programs must provide skilled or semi-skilled training for 

20/ 

competitive employment. — ' 

For the past two years, FY74 and FY75, a Vocational Special Needs 
Project I nformation Report (Form RE-4530) , has been completed for each 
funded project. This report provides information on the racial/ethnic 
and sex composition of students served, teaching methods employed, budget 
detail by program component as well as total cost, and program administrator 
estimates of the number of potentially eligible students not being served. 

This data base provides for the development of a methodology for 
estimating unmet needs for (a) the school districts presently being served, 
(b) all school districts within the State, and (c) the State as a whole. 
In FY74, for example, programs were operating in 364 of Michigan's 597 
school districts. One hundred and nine programs served 8,160 disadvantaged 
students. 



— Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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As a preliminary effort to estimate the numbers of students throughout 
Michigan who were eligible for disadvantaged special needs services, each 
local education agency, through the contact person for each special needs 
project, was asked to estimate the number of disadvantaged students in 
their area of service who were eligible. These contact persons were 
considered qualified to make the evaluation quoted below as they were both 
familiar with the special needs services and familiar with the specific 
definitions used for determining eligibility of these students. However, 
the report emphasized that: 

In any estimate of this nature some error exists. The 
figures provided should be interpreted as overall guides 
or rough orders of magnitude not having specific accuracy. 
They were designed to provide basic information for policy 
making purposes not for strict evaluation purposes. 21' 

Developing information for policy making purposes is in line with 
the objectives of this research effort. However, one additional limitatic 
should be pointed out. There was no standard methodology used by local 
program administrators in estimating the eligible vocational education 
disadvantaged srudent population. As will be pointed out and described 
later in this chapter, methodologies for estimating needs at the local 
level vary considerably. 

The estimates of special needs eligible disadvantaged students 
provided totaled 51,000. As 8,160 of these students were being served,- 
program administrators and coordinators estimated an additional 42,840 
students were eligible for the special needs programs, but not being 
served. 

For these reporting school districts, the estimated needs resulted 
in a ratio of "unserved" to "served" of 5.25. That is, for each vocational 
education student being served, an additional 5.25 students were potentially 
eligible for the program, but not being served. This is a rough estimate of 
unmet needs for the reporting school districts. 



Evaluation Report; Michigan. Vocational Education Special 
N eeds Program , 1973-74. General Program Evaluation Unit, Research 
Evaluation and Assessment Services of the Michigan Dept. of Education, 
February, 1975, p. 15. l54 
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For those school districts not being served by a special needs disad-- 
vantaged program, projections of unmet needs could be made by grouping 
school districts where unmet needs have been estimated, and applying these 
administrator estimated ratios of served to unserved to similar groupings 
of school districts where unmet needs have not been estimated. For purposes 
of these projections, school districts could be grouped along several 
variables: (1) race/ethnicity, (2) size of school district, and (3) dropout 
rates. 

Information on the racial-ethnic distribution of pupils In Michigan 
public schools is available from the Office of School and Community 
Affairs, Michigan Department of Education. For example. Table IV-14 
presents the racial-ethnic distribution of pupils in all Michigan Public 
Schools for 1972-73 and .1973-74. 

The 597 school districts could be classified on the basis of State 
Aid Membership, as shown in the first column of Table IV-15. 

Dropout rates by school districts are available from the Research, 
Evaluation, and Assessment Services, Michigan Department of Education. 
An example of this type of data is displayed in Table IV-16, although not 
by school districts, primarily for illustrative purposes* 

To develop Statewide estimates of vocational education disadvantaged 
needs, the ratios of "served'' to "unserved" obtained from the 364 school 
districts presently served by special needs programs could be applied to 
the enrollment data for the remaining 233 school districts which are not 
served by a special needs program, following grouping of school districts 
on selected key variables such as the three mentioned above and matching 
School districts presently being served with those not being served. This 
methodology is illustrated in Fig. IV-15. 
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•f^LE IV-14 



RACIAL-ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN ALL MICHIGAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY SCHOOL BUILDING LEVEL, 1972-73 AND 1973-74 



School 
Year 


Race of Pupils 


Efementary 
Grades PreK-6 


Junior High 
Grades V-S 


Senior High 
Grades 9-12 


Other* 


Tots! 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 




1972- 
73 


White 

Necro 

American Indian . . 
Latin American 


926.840 
175.599 
3.137 
3.280 
19.330 


82.2 
15.6 
0.3 
0.3 
1.7 


345.230 
55,891 
732 
736 
5.503 


54.6 
13.7 
0.2 
0.2 
1.3 


533,462 
66.628 
919 
1.584 
6.356 


87.6 
10.9 
0.2 
0.3 
1.0 


28.288 
8.804 
67 
179 
546 


74.7 
23.2 
0.2 
0.5 
1.4 


1,833,520 
306.922 
4.855 
5.778 
31.735 




Total 


1.128.186 


ioo:i 


408.091 


100.0 


608.949 


100.0 


37.884 


100.0 


2.183.110 


1 


1973- 
74 


White 

Amorican Indian .. 
Latin American .... 


882.837 
172.448 
3.341 
3.853 
15.715 


81.7 
15.9 
0.3 
0.4 
1,7 


348.145 
57.439 
835 
1.007 
5.886 


54.2 
13.9 
0.2 
0.2 
1.4 


525.433 
65.753 
982 
2.044 
6.749 


87.4 
10.9 
0.2 
0.3 
1.1 


32.611 
9.492 
46 
293 
688 


75.6 
22 0 
0,1 
0.7 
1.6 


1,789,026 
305.132 
5.203 
7.197 
32.038 




Total 


1.081.194 


100-0 


413.312 


99.9 


600.961 


99.9 


43.129 


100.0- 


2.138.596 


1 



SOURCE: 



Office oi School and Community Affairs. Michigan Department of Education. 
NOTE: 

' Special edUv-tation and any reponmg unit not meeting ihc criteria for othof categories. 



Secondary Source: Michigan Educational Statistics 1974 , Michigan Department 

of Education, December, 1974, p. 15. 
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TABLE IV- 15 



GENERAL INFORMATION BY TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1974 



Classification of School 
State Aid Membership 


Number 

OJ 

Districts 


Number of 
Public School 
1 eacninT) 
Positions 


Average 
Salary 

r3IO ^aCn 

Teacher 


Pupil 
Membership 

38 of 
9/28/73 


(A) 50,000 and over 


1 


10.41 1 


$13,928 


267.742 




10 


12,670 


13.717 


293,906 




20 


13,137 


14,155 


287,223 




67 


20,820 


13,148 


468,844 


/ p~ \ ^ rT r\ r\ a- >i f\oo 


12 


2,50e 


12,917 


56.259 




22 


4,174 


1 1 ,859 


93.367 


1 ■ 


23 


3,702 


12.755 


. 86,596 


' /Li\ O *^ n ACxd 
I 


28 


4,009 


1 1 ,858 


91.076 




33 


3,747 


1 1 ,592 


89,097 


(J; 2.000 to 2,499 


67 


6,593 


1 1 .559 


149,434 


(K) 1.500 to 1,999 


63 


4,878 


1 1 ,239 


110,518 


(L) 1 ,000 to 1 .499 ....... 


71 


4,004 


10.906 


Q0.112 




78 


2,752 


10,616 


59.489 


(N) Beiow 500 


102 


751 


9.922 


15.212 


(0) Dept. of Corrections 




67 


14,435 


2.091 


Total for all Districts 


597 


94,221 


12,852 

— - 


2,159,966 



Source: Analv^s of Michigan Pu blic School R evenus an d Expenditures, 

19^^74; Bulletin 1011, Michigan Pepartment of Education^ p, 4. 
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TABIE IV-16 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS IN MICHIGAN, 
1952-63 THROUGH 1972-73 



School Year 


9*12 Grade Adjusted 
Public School 
Membership' 
(A) 


9-12 Grade 
Public School 
Dropouts' 
(B) 


Annual Dropout 
Rate 

(|- X 100) 

A 


1962-63 


446.033 


27.808 


6.2% 


1963-64 


449.086 


29.845 


6.8% 


1934-65 


493.960 


32.866 


6.7% 


1965-66 


501.448 


35,210 


7.0% 


1966-67 


534.703 


35.739 


6.7% 


1967-68 


542.497 


36.554 


6.7% 


1968-69 


561.661 


39,217 


7.0% 


1969-70 


601.621 


40.610 


6.8% 


1970-71 


619.948 


37,339 


6.0% 


1971-72 


627,872 


40.443 


6.4% 


1972-73 


639.776 


41,354 


6.5% 



source: 

r*ty6"c ^^igh School Dropouts m Michigan. Research. Evaluation, and Assessment Services. Michigan 
Oepsrtritn! of Education 

NOTES: 

• Annu9f Adjusted Public School MBrnDQtship figure was obtained by subtracting involuntary losses 
ciuring the twelve month period covered in the survey (e.g. trarisfers to other schools, student 
d-saths. illness or injury affecting attendance throt/gh the close of school, commitment to mental 
health institutions) from membe'-ship ligures which Included all students in membership on Fourth 
Friday Following Labor Day. plus a:i t^ntries. registrations, returns, and/or transfers from other 
schools which occurred during the t.velve month period covered in the survey. 

^Annual Dropouts incliJCe ail students removed from the school membership roll prior to graduation 
tor any reason other tho -* involuntary losses without provisions being made to transfer to another 
school wh:ch would provide courses leading to the completion of a high school education during 
•he t.veive month period ::overed in the survey. 



Secondary Source: Michi gan Educational Statistics 1974 , Michigan Department 

of Education, December, 1974, p. 16. 
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FIGURE IV- 15 
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The proposed methodology for estimating unserved numbers of vocational 
education disadvantaged students for a State (Michigan) might be applicable 
to other states, provided that the State Education Agency and related 
agencies had the data production capability that exists in Michigan. An 
examination of each States' information system in this regard did not 
fall within the scope of the research project. However, project staff did 
explore the possibility of projecting from one State's data, available by 
school district, to the national level using the School Dist rict Data 
Tapes available from Hhis National Center for Educational Statistics.—'^ 
The procedure for matching school districts would again be done on selected 
variables, and school districts would be grouped accordingly. Ratios 
of served-unserved would be applied for matched groups of school districts* 

There are several limitations to this type of crude procedure for 
estimating unserved numbers of students. First, the data usad in developing 
the School District Data Tapes is now over five years old. Given natural 
migration, neighborhood changeover, and the use of busing to achieve racial 
balance in schools, the assumption that the data on tape would be repre^ 
sentative of the school districts as they now exist may not be warranted* 
Second, a single State or group of States would have to be identified having 
within their boundaries a wide mix of school district types sc that adequate 
representation of all school districts in the United States would be assured. 
A large State such as Illinois or Michigan could possibly serve this purpose 
since they would contain varied environments (urban, rural, etc.) as settings 
for various sizes of school districts. 



— User's Manual for 1970 Census Fourth Count (Population ) 
School District Data Tapes , National Center, for Educational Statistics, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (n.d.) 
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Approach #2; Methodologies Employed at the Local Level 



Question 5, Section F ojf the Admljilsti:atcr Questionnaire was analyzed 
to Identify methodologies employed In various school districts to estimate 
numbers of disadvantaged stu.ants, both In school and out of school, not 
being served. Table IV-17 presents the results of this analysis. 



Table IV-17 




METHODS OF ESTIMATING NUMBERS OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 


Response or Type 




of Methodology 


Frequency * 


No Response or Not Applicable 


A3 


Unsubstantiated Estimates 


18 


Percentage of Dropouts 


7 


Percentage of A.ppllcants 


6 


Percentage of School Population (Range 3-19%) 


16 


Special Survey or Program Evaluation Report 


5 


Analysis of School Records 


5 


Assistance from Community Agencies 


1 


Percentage of Vocational Enrollment (40%) 


1 


Systematic Identification System 


1 


* Total responses exceeds the number of questionnaires due to 


multiple responses by sbmie respdndents. 





It is immediately obvious that no method is in very wide use. Ill 
fact, over half of the school districts sampled either gave no response 
or gave only unsubstantiated estimates. 

By far the most common method reported was to take a proportion or 
percentage of some readily available number; i.e., dropouts, applicants, 
or school population. While the cost of applying these methods would be 
negligible (the counts are readily available from other reports/files), 
there is little reason to believe the results would be reliable or even 
reproducible from one school district to another. For example, dropouts 
are not an effect category, but represent the last statement of failure 
by the education system. To have a responsive program, a method should 
look at students who arc or should be In a vocational education program. 
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The other class of approaches which were observed in the responses 
can be called analysis methods. In these, sample or universe data is 
examined to determine estimates of the number of disadvantaged to be 
served. While it is not specified, it is assumed that estimates were 
made by category of disadvantagement . 

One approach of special note was identified which is reported to 
give very reliable estimates based on data from the local departments 
of social services, specifically, counts of Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) recipients. Estimates are made as follows for a given age range: 

Total disadvantaged = 2 x number of ADC recipients 

In-school disadvantaged = 0.7 x disadvantaged in grades 11 and 12 

Out-of-school disadvantaged = In-school disadvantaged 

How valid this set of estimating formulas would be over a wide range of 
economic levels would need to be determined, as would several other factors. 
However, since the procedure appears "to work," has some administrative 
acceptance, and the data is readily available, further consideration should 
be given to this approach and its reliability. 

Another approach which merits attention is the systematic identi- 
fication system involving classroom teachers and counselors developed c^nd 
in operation at the Alton Community Unit school District in Alton, Illinois. 
This computerised system is described in Jetail in Volume II, Compendium 
of Descriptions of Exemplary Programs , beginning on page 94. Under this 
system, the status of each vocational education student is reviewed each 
semester to identify those students not succeeding in their vocational 
class/program. A limitation to this approach is that it only includes those 
students enrolled in vocational courses (73% are enrolled in vocational 
education courses in the Alton program). The system does not reach students 
Enrolled in school or out of school who are potentially eligible for special 
needs services but not presently taking vocational courses. 

Based on responses from the 98 programs included in this survey, there 
appears to be little effort at the local level to develop and use methodologies 
for assessing unmet vocational education disadvantaged needs. In only a few 

129. 
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cases were systematic or empirically based systems in place. Understandably, 
for the 82 of the 98 programs which reported expenditures for program element 
number six in component four, "Identification of Students", the average ex- 
penditure per student was $2.34. This was true even though program admini- 
strators gave this program element a mean priority rank of 1.68 in tenus of 
its contribution to overall program succcess. 

It would appear that increasing the capacity of local programs to 
conduct local needs assessments is needed, and would increasse the overall 
success of vocational education disadvantaged programs. 

Approach #3: Program Administrator Estimated Unmet Needs and Costs 
to Serve 

In Section F of the Program Administrator Questionnaire (PAQ) , each 
local program administrator was asked to provide the following information 
with respect to unmet needs. 

1(a) Estimated total nurater pf vocational education 

disadvantaged students in school and eligible for 
their program, but not presently being served, 
(b) Estimated average annual cos t /student for identifying, 
recruiting, enrolling, maintaining, and successfully 
serving this population of students* 

2(a) Estimated total number of vocational education dis- 
advantaged students, potentially eligible for their 
program, but who are not now in school (e.g., expelled, 
voluntarily dropped out, never enrolled), 
(b) Estimated average annual cost/student for identifying, 
recruiting, enrolling, maintaining, and successfully 
serving this population of students. 

Responses to the above four questions have been tabulated and 
are presented in Table IV~18 for the four program types, and in Table 
IV-19 for the four types of program environment. The mean, the range 
of resnonses, and the number of cases from which the mean was derived 
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TABLE IV- 18 



ESTIMATED UNMET VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DISADVANTAGED NEEDS 

AND COST DATA BY PROGRAM TYPE * 

„ ■ , Regular/SS Modified Special Wk/Experience 
Estimated average total 

n'JiT?bftr of vocational education 552 5742 852 511 

disadvantaged in school and Range=0-12,000 Range=0-100.000 Range=0-4909 Range=0-3,000 

eligible for program but not n=32 n=16 n=13 n=19 
being served 

Estimated average anr/.^al cost/ 

student for identifying, $1056 $1204 • $1269 $840 

recruiting, maintaining and Range=98-4,000 Range=425"3,788 Range-400-2.500 Range=200-2,150 

successfully serving voca- n=30 n=14 n=12 n=17 
tional education disadvantaged 
students in school and eligible 
for program but not being served 

Estimated average total number . 

of vocational education dis- 348 5220 497 532 

advantaged ^^tudents, poten- Range=3-2,786 Range-20-60,000 Range«10-3.912 Range=20-3,00O 

tially eliglbie for program n=27 n==12 n=15 n=18 
but not now in school 

Estimated average annual cost/ 
student for identifying, 

recruiting, enrolling, and $1402 $2729 $1709 $1247 

successfully serving voca- Range=160-7,000 Range-650-10,000 Range=841-4.700 Range=390-5,000 

tional education disadvantaged n=23 n=8 n-11 n=15 
students potentially eligible 
for program, but not now in 
school 

Average ratio of estimated 

in-school students not being 1*2^ 1^-82 ^ 4,07 2,20 

served to number of students Range=0-5,16 Range=0-177,00 Range-0-22,83 Range=0-18,52 

setved n=30 n=14 n==13 n=19 

Average ratio of estimated 2,14 14 08 2 47 1 83 

s^SLfnor^^^^^^^^ H ^nge=. 03-21. 29 Ranged 10-106 ,20 Ranges. 12-11. 18 Ranges, 25-6- 38 

students not being served n=25 n-10 n=15 n-18 
to number of students served 



Range is the maximum limits of estimates generated; at least one respondent in each program type 
stated zero umret disadvantaged needs. 



TABLE IV-19 



ESTIMATED UMET VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DISADVANTAGED NEEDS AND COST DATA 
FOR SURVEY PROGRAMS (N=98) BY PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 

SMSA~CC SMSA-OCC Urban Rural 

Estimated average total number 

of vocational education dis- 4631 273 245 122 

advantaged students in school Range=^10-T00,000 Range=0-1,000 Range=0-1,500 Range=0-350 

and elibible for program but n=30 ^^'^^ n=18 n=17 
not being served 

Estimated average annual 
cost/student for identifying, 

recruiting, enrolling, main- $1014 $1223 $949 ' $1556 

taining and successfully Range=98-4,000 Range=98-3,788 Range=123-2,150 Range=219-2240 

serving vocational education n=28 ^^=14 n=16 n=15 
disadvantaged students in 

school and eligible for pro- ? 
gram but not being served 

Estimated average total number 

of vocational education dip- 2818 451 157 . 121 

advantaged students, Range=10-60,000 Range=20-3,000 Range=20-600 . Range=3-660 

potentially eligible for n=28 n=13 n=15 / ^=16 

program but not now jjn school / 

Estimated average annual 
cost/student for identifying, 
recruiting, enrolling, main- 
taining and successfully $1440 $1788 $1258 ; $2244 
serving vocational education Range=275-5,000 Range=183-/,000 Range=160-2,019 Range='800-10,000 
disadvantaged students n=^23 n=ll ^=13 n=10 
potentially eligible for 
program but not now in school 

Average ratio of estimated - * 9.78 1.15 ^ '1734 ' 

in-school students not being Range=02-176.49 Range=0-4.36 Range=0-6.A5 Range=0-10 

served to number of students ^=27 n=14 n=13^ n=17 

ser/ed 



Average ratio of estimated 
number of out-of-school 



6.47 2.51 1.84 2.81 



students not being served Ranges. 10-106.20 Range=. 03-10. 91 Range^. 15-16.13 Range=21.29 



to number of s^.udents served 



n=25 ^=12 n-15 n=16 



Elange is the maximum limits of estimates generated; at least one respondent in each program type 
.stated^ zero iunmet disadvantaged! needs. 



are presented. Also presented are the mean, range, and number of classes 
for ratios of (1) the estimated number of In-school students not being 
served to the number of students served (computed by dividing the estimated 
number by the disadvantaged enrollment for school year 1974-75) and 
(2) the estimated number of out-of-school students not being served (com*- 
puted by dividing the estimated number by the disadvantaged student 
enrollment for school yea\ 1974-75. 

Detailed cost justifications were not provided; but it is believed the 
context in which estimates were made was such that most of the costs would be 
for personnel, guidance, materials and services. It is not suggested, for 
example, that these cost estimates include costs for construction of new 
facilities. 

The data for all programs reporting, across program types and types 
of environment, is summarized belowi 

Estimated total nu^uber of vocational education 
disadvantaged students _in school and eligible for 
their program, but not presently being served: 
X = 1869; Range ^ 0-jOO,000; N = 80. 

- Estimated average annual cost/student for identifying, 
recruiting, enrolling, maintaining and successfully serving 
this population of students: X == $1,068.99; Range = $98- 
$4,000; N « 73. 

Estimated total number of vocational education dis- 
advantaged students, potentially eligible for their 
programs, but who are not now in school (e.g., expelled, 
voluntarily dropped out, never enrolled): X = 1237; 
Range = 3-60,000; N = 72. 

- Estimated average annual cost/student for identifying, 
recruiting, enrolling, maintaining, and successfully 
serving this population of students: X = $1606.53; 
Range = $160-$lb,000; N = 57. 

Ratio of estimated in-school_ students not being served to 
number of students served: X = 4.46; Range = 0-177; N = 76. 

- Ratio of estimated number of out-of-i^chool students not 
being served to number of students served: X = 3.89; 
Range = .03-106.2; N « 68. 

The above ratios and cost data can be applied vocatioixal education 

enrollment data to generate estimates of national need. Two sets of needs 

infoirmation are presented. First, the two ratios are used as multipliers 
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23/ 

against the latest national enrollment statistics. — The resulting 

estimates of population in need are multiplied by the estimated cost to 

serve; the product is an estimate of the total dollar resources needed 

to meet the unmet needs of the vocational education disadvantaged. These 

calculations and the resulting estimates are presented in Table IV-20 

for in- school students not being served and Table IV-21 for out-^of-school 

students not being served. These figures are presented by state for 

ease of reference; the actual figures may vary by state because the mean 

ratio of served to unserved students and the estimated average cost per 

student to provide services fluctuates by variations in program type, 

enrollments served, definitions, the particular combination of program 

elements, and geographic requirements of the locale. More specifically, 

the estimated unmet needs on the national level as presented in Tables IV-20 

and IV-21 do not take into account differences in numbers and costs due to 

population distribution and density. These can be accounted for, somewhat., 

by developing estimates of need for different program environments. 

Tables IV-19 provides estimated annual average per student cost for the 

four types of program environment: (1) SMSA, Central City; (2) SMSA, 

Outside Central City; (3) Urban, Outside SMSA, Population > 10,000; and 

(A) Rural, Population^ 10,000, The National Center for Educational 

Statistics, in its report on characteristics of students and staff in 

""^ 24/ 

vocational education based on data from school year 1972-73, — provides 

estimated percentages of enrollment at the secondary level by place of 

residence, as shown below: 

Large City in a large city (Pop. 100,000 or more) 15,6% 

Suburb of City - in a suburb of a large city 14,2% 
Small City - in a smaller city or town 39.9% 
Rural Area - in a rural area 29,7% 

99,4% 



23/ 

- — Vocational and Technical Education Selected Sta tistical T ables , 
Fiscal Year 1974 , U.S. Office of Education. Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education, Division of Vr.cational and Technical Education, 
Washington, D,C,, June, 1975. 

24/ 

— Osso, Nicholas A, Vocational Education: Characteristics of 
Studerts and Staff, 1972 . National Center for Educational Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
U,S, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1974, p. 92. 
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TABLE IV-20 



National Kstj mates of Unmet Needs for In-School Secondary Level Vocational 
Kducatlon Disadvontagnd Students 



Enrollment 


of Disadvantaped 


Mean Ratio of 


Est imated In-School 


£s t Imat ed Average 


Estimated Total 


Students, 


Secondary Level, 


Served to Un- 


Population in Need 


Annual Cos t per 


Dollar Resources 


n 197A by State V 


served In-School 


Secondary Level 


Student to Serve 


Needed to Serve 

, ^ ...^ ^, 


(Column 1) 


(Column 2) 


(Column 1 X 2 = 3) 


(Colun)n A) 


(Column A x 3*^5) 


AT. 


Xy % t Kit 


A. 46 


87,893 


$ 1068.99 


$ 93,950,738 




A 1 H7 


A. 46 


18, 652 


1068.99 


19,938,801 




A82 


A.A6 


; 2,150 


1068. 99 


2 ,298 ,329 


AB 


9fl <>Q7 


A. 46 


127, 5A3 


1068.99 


136,3A2 ,102 




ft/. lA'^ 


A. 46 


376,259 


1068.99 


402 ,217 ,108 




^ 07 Q 


A. 46 


26,4A3 


1068.99 


28,267,303 




107 '^'K'K 


A. 46 


A57,297 


1068.99 


488,8A5,920 


us* 


O ft 
y , ODD 


A. 46 


43,958 


1068.99 


A6, 990, 662 


DC 


J , J I' 


A. 46 


2A,258 


1068,99 


25,931,559 


XiJ 


OA '^^1 


A. 46 


A20,716 


1068.99 


4A9,7A1 ,197 




3 , DDO 


A. 46 


25,279 


1068.99 


27 ,022,998 


HT 
nj. 


^ 70A 


A.A6 


25,8A1 


1068. 99 


27 ,623 ,771 


Tn 




A. 46 


2,930 


1068.99 


3,132,141 


Tf 
ill 


/y , /yi. 


A.A6 


355,868 


1068.99 


380,A19,333 


T»l 
ifi 




A. 46 


31,9A3 


1068.99 


3A,1A6,748 


T A 


A , 338 


A. 46 ^ 


19,3A7 


1068. 99 


20,681,750 




7 , 227 


A, 46 ' 


32,232 


1068.99 


34,A55,686 




23, /I J 


A.A6 


105,769 


1068. 99 


113,066,003 


LA 


64 , 361 


A. 46 


287 , 050 


1068. 99 


306,853,580 


xrc 
nb 


2 ,028 


A. 46 


9, 0A5 


1068.99 


9.669 .015 


MD 


15,^82 


A. 46 


69, 050 


1068. 99 


73 .813 .760 


MA 


9 ,o6o 


A. 46 


4A, Oil 


1068.99 


A7 .0A7 .319 


ni 


b, bU/ 


^.i*t6 


29, A67 


1068.99 


31 .A99.928 


MM 


t 1 OA 

b,loo 


A. 46 


27,590 


1068.99 


29.A93.63A 


VC! 


/. ft7 7 


A. A6 


21, 751 


1068. 99 


23 .251 .601 


nu 


i.1 , OoU 


A. 46 


52,985 


1068.99 


56 .640.435 


WT 

ni 


1 90 ^ 

J. , /y^ 


A. A6 


5,776 


1068. 99 


6.174 .Ad6 






A. 46 


45, 737 


1068.99 


A8.892 . 196 


HV 


1 A^A 


A. 46 


15, 41A 


1068.99 


16,A77 .A12 


nil 


o Ark A 


A. 46 


10,722 


1068. 99 


11,A61,711 


NT 


9 A n7ft 


A. 46 


107,165 


1068. 99 


114 ,558,313 


KM 


11 110 


A. 46 


50,452 


1068.99 


53,(532,683 


Sit, 


1 c/. con 

, bZU 


A. 46 


689,605 


1068.99 


737 ,180,849 




oc ftnA 

ZD , OUQ • 


A. 46 


115,095 


1068.99 


123,035,A0A 




b , Jo" 


A. 46 


28,406 


1068.99 


3b,365,>30 ' " 


un 


71 AnA 
/ J • buo 


A. 46 


328,283 


1068.99 


350,931,2AA 


flic 


11 171 


A. 46 


A9,823 


1068.99 


53,260,289 


UK 


A n7 7 


A. 46 


18,161 


T068.99 


19,A13,927 


PA 


25,213 


A. 46 


112, A50 


1068.99 


120,207 ,926 




3>559 


A. 46 


15,873 


1068.99 


16,968 ,078 


sc 


7.580 


4.46 


33,807 


1068.99 


36,139,345 


SD 


298 


A. 46 


1,329 


1068.99 


1,A20,688 


TN 


22,A51 


A. 46 


100,131 


1068. 99 


107 ,039,038 


TX 


59,A72 


A. 46 


265, 2A5 


1068.99 


.283,5A4 ,253 


irr 


2, An 


A. 46 


10,931 


1068. 99 


11,685,130 


VT 


l,t»^6 


A.A6 


6,672 


1068.99 


7,132,301 


VA 


■ 27,030 


A. 46 


120, 5jA 


1068.99 


128,871,020 


WA 


10,669 


A.A6 


47,58A 


1068.99 


50,866,820 


wv 


1,706 


A. A6 


7,605 


1068.99 


8, 133, 9 '^5 


WI 


8,A6A 


A. 46 


37,7A9 


1068.99 


A0,353,30A 


WY 


1,64A 


A. 46 


7,332 


1068.99 


7,837,835 


AS 


230 


A. 46 


1,026 


1068.99 


1,096,78A 


CO 


287 


A. 46 


1,280 . 


1068.99 


1,368,307 


PR 


50,692 


A. 46 


226,086 


1068.99 


2A1,683,673 


TT 


5,004 


A.A6 


22,318 


1068.99 


23,857,719 


VI 


119 


A. 46 


531 


1068.99 


567, 63A 


TOTAL 


1,167,819 


A. 46 


5,208,473 


$ 1068.99 


$ 5,567,805,552 



Sources; Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education; Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Selected Statistical Tab les, Fiscal Year 197A. June, 1975, page A3. 



— Mean Ratios of Served to Unserved, In-School was derived from estiniatea provided by survey programs. 

Estimated Average Annual Cost per Student to Serve was derived from cost estimates provided by survey progr; 
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National EstlfUDtes of Unmet Needs for Out-of-School Secondary Level Vocational 
Education Dlsndvantogcd Students 



Enrollment of 


Di sad van tailed 


Mean 


R;ttlo of 


E^t lm;i tr»d Out-of 


Ef*" InittCed Average 


Estimated Total 


Students, 


Secondary Level , 


Scrvi 


;d to Un- 


^r«hnnl Pnfiti 1 a f i on 


ArtTiu.il Cost per 
Student to Serve 


Dollar Resources 


FY 7A by 


Slate 


1/ 


Served, Out-of 
School 2/ 


{ n Mr»»»d Sor ^>ndn rv 


Needed to Serve 






Level 






(Column 1) 




(Column 2) 


V^rfvXuiun •*• A *^ J } 


(Column 4} 


(Column 4x3* 3) 


At 




19,707 




3.89 




S 1 606.53 


$ 123,156,590 


AK 




A, 182 




3.89 


10,/ DO 


1, 606c53 


26, 135,030 


AZ 




A82 




3.89 




1 ,606. 53 


3,012 ,244 


AR 




28,597 




3.89 


111 ILI 


1,606.53 


178,713,610 


CA 




8A,363 




3.89 


•1 9 D 17 7 


1 , 606. 53 


527,218,163 . 


CO 




5,929 




3.89 


CO 9 UD •♦ 


1 606 53 


37 ,053,008 


CT 




102,533 




3.89 


, O J J 


1 616. 5*1 


640,769,310 


D£ 




9,856 




3.89 




1 606. 5"^ 


61 ,594,360 


DC 




5, A39 




3.89 




1 606 51 


33,990,962 


FL 




9A,331 




3.89 




1 606.53 


589,512 ,970 


GA 




5,668 




3.89 




1 606.53 


35,422,380 


HI 




5,796 




3.89 


99 *;io 


1 606.53 


36,209,580 


ID 




657 




3.89 


9 SSfi 


1, 606.53 


4 ,106,291. 


It 




79,791 




3.89 


JXKJ t JO 1 


1,606.53 


498,646,027 


IN 




7,162 




3.89 


27 860 


1,606.53 


44,757,926 


• lA 




4,338 




3.89 


16 875 


1,606.53 


27,110,194 


KS 




7,227 




3.89 


28,113 


1,606.53 


45,164,378 


KY 




23,715 




3.89 . 


9? 251 


1,606.53 


148,203,999 


LA 




64,361 




3.89 


* JU , JO** 


1,606.53 


402,217,277 


ME 




2,028 




3.89 


7 889 


1,606. 53 


12,673,915 


HP 




15,482 




3.89 


/:n 99 5 


1 ,606. 53 


96,753,269 


MA 




9,868 




3.89 


op TOT 
,'0 , -/O ' 


1 606.53 


61,669,867 


MI 




6,607 




3.8? 


95 701 


1,606.53 


41,289,428 


MN 




6,186 




3. 39 


24 , 064 


1,606.53 


38,659,538 


MS 




4,877 




3.89 


1 ft Q7 9 


1 606.53 


30,479,087 


MO 




11,880 




3.89 


»*D , * 1 


1 606.53 


74,242,571 


MT 




1, 295 




3.89 


3 , U jO 


1 606 53 


8,093,698 


NE 




10, 255 




3.89 


■IQ QQ9 
J3 , O J A 


1 606.53 


64,087,695 


NV 




3,456 




3.89 


1 J , ^ 


1 606 53 


21,598,189 


m 




2, 404 




3.89 


0 

y , J J* 


1 606.53 


15,024,269 


NJ 




24 028 




3.89 


y J , t*oy 


1 606 53 


150,160 ) 7 53 


m 




11 312 




3.89 




^ 606 5'X 

1 ,UUD. J o 


70,693,746 






154 620 




3.89 


tni A 7 9 
OUl , ^ / £ 


1 606 53 


966,282,812 


NC 




25,806 




3.89 


1 rin 1Q ^ 


1 60A 5'X 
J. , DUO . jO 


161.271 514 






6, 369 




3.89 


^t* > / / J 


1 60A 5'X 
1 , DUO « J 3 


39,801,781 


: OH 




73^ 506 




3.89 


^o6,3^/ 


■ 1 , DUO. jO' - 


459 Q92 915 


OK 




11,171 




3.89 


/.I A t ^ 


1 60ft 5'X 

1 , DUO . j3 


69,811 ,761 


OR 




4,072 




3.89 


1 ^ fl A n 
J. J , oqU 


1 606 5"^ 

1 , DUD * jO 


25,447,435 


PA 




25,213 




3.89 


Qo n7Q 


1, 606. 53 


157,566,856 


RI 




3,559 




3.89 


1 flA 5 

1.3 , Ol J 


1 606.53 


22,242,408 


SC 




7,580 




3.89 


29 , A86 


1 606.53 


47,370,144 


SP 




298 




3.89 


1 1 5Q 


1 b06.53 


1,861,968 


TN 




22,453 




3.89 


fl7 A 


1 60^.53 


140,304,691 


TX 




59,i!?i2 




3.69 


231.346 


1,606.53 


371,664,289 


UT 




2,451 




3.89 


9,534 


1 606.53 


15,316,657 


VT 




1,496 




3.89 


5,819 


1,606. 53 


'9,348,398 


VA 




27,030 






105,147 


1 606.53 


168,921,830 


VA 




10,669 




:;.89 


41,502 


l!600.53 


66,674,208 


WV 




1,706 




3.89 


6,636 


1,606.53 


10,660,933 


WI 




8,46-4 




3.89 


32,925 


1,^06.53 


52,895,000 


WY 




1,64A 




3.89 


6,395 


1 ,606.53 


10,273,759 


AS 




230 




3.89 


895 


1,606.53 


1.437,844 


GU 




287 




3.89 


1,116 


1,606.53 


1,792.887 


PR 




50,692 




3.89 


197,1?:> 


1,606.53 


316,794,864 


TT ■ 




5,004 




3.89 


19,466 


1,606.53 


31,272,713 


VI 




119 




3.89 


463 


1,606.53 


743,823 


TOTAL 




1.167,819 


3.89 


/4.SA2,816 


$ 1,606.53 


$ 7.298,170.138 


Sources: 


Office of Education, &iirpi<« of Occupational and Adult Education; Division of Vocational and Technical 




Education, Selected 


Statis 


i ic/fi Tables, 


Fiscal Year 1974. June 1975, page 43. 





2/ 
3/ 



Estimated Average Annual Cost per Student to Serve was derived from cost estimates provided by survey progt 
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By using the estimated needs, cost data, and ratios of served to 
unserved presented in Table IV-*19 by type of program environment and 
the enrollment distribution percentages by residence available from 
NCES, estimated unmet needs for in-school and out-of-school vocational 
education disadvantaged can be projected for the four major program 
environment types. 

Table IV-22 presents estimated unmet needs for in-school 
vocational education disadvantaged students for the four types of 
program environment. 

Table IV-23 presents estimated unmet needs for out-of -school 
vocational education disadvantaged students for the four types of program 
environment. 

From the data presented in Tables IV-20 through IV-23, the total 
estimated resource requirements for vocational education disadvantaged 
unmet needs, in-school secondary level, are on the order of 3.67 to 5.56 
billion dollars. The magnitude of the task to serve out-of -school 
vocational education disadvantaged students is estimated to be on the 
order of 5.7 billion to 7.3 billion dollars. Of the two sets of figures 
presented, the estimated needs by type of program environment are perhaps 
most representative since these take into account the distribution of 
the enrollments, and the variations in cost and unserved numbers for 
different enviroimental settings* It is noted that the mean ratios of 
served to unserved vary significantly among the four types of program 
environment. Since this factor is used as a multiplier against estimates 
of secondary level enrollment by area of residence, different estimates for 
the total estimated annual dollar resources by the four program environment 
types are generated. These totals are summed to arrive at the estimated 
unserved in-school and out-of-sch s I vocational education disadvantaged 
students. The estimated unserved number of students at the secondary level, 
in-school, shown in Table IV-22 is 3.5 million. This represents approximately 
20% of the total secondary school enrollment for School Year 75-76. The 
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TABLE IV-22 



Estimated Unmet Needs for In-School Vocational Education Disadvantaged Students 
by Program Environment 





Total Enrollment, 
1 Secondary Disad- 
vantaged Students 
FY 74 1/ 


NOES Estimated 
Enrollment Per- 
centage for 
Comparable Area 
of Residence 1' 


Estimated 
Secondary 
Enrollment 


Mean Katlo 
of Served 
t|y Unserved 


Estimated Pon- 

ulation in Keed, 
Secondary Level 


Annual Cost Per 
Student to Served 


tiSCimnteo lotai 
, Annual Dollar 
Resources Needed 
to Serve 




(Col. 1) 


(Col. 2) 


(Col. «3) 


(Col. ^) 


(C9l.4X3«5) 


(Col. 6) 


(Col. 5X6=7) 


rogram Environment: 
ISA, Central City 


' 1,167,819 


15.62 


182,180 


9,78 


1,781,718 


$1,014.29 


$1,807,178,750 


-ISA, Outside Central 


1,167,819 


14.22 


165,830 


1.15 


190,704 

\ 


. $1,222.71 


$ 233,175,688 


^ban, Non-SMSA 
(Pop. > 10,000) 


1,167,819 


39. 9X 


465,960 


1.34 


624,386 \ 


$ 948.94 

V 


$ 592,504,851 


iral (Pop. < 10,000) 



1,167,819 


29.72 


346,842 


2.60 


901,789 


$1,155.67 


$1,042,170,494 


>TALS: 


! XXXXXXXX 


99.4 


1,160,812 


xxxx 

s 


3i498,597 


XXXXXXXXX 


$3,675,029,783 



FEL'ltLV MvLlof nf ^■^»'='^^°"Se^"ted Statistical Tables, »scal Year 1974 . U.S. Office of Education. Bureau of Occupational and 
t Education, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Washington, D.C., June 1975, page 43. 

°''of'HL1^rFi;.J°'"^Tu Characteristics of Students and Staff, 1972. National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. 

. of HeaUh, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1974, page 92. 

Estimated Average Annual Cost per Student to Serve „as derived from data provided by the survey programs. See Table IV-19. 
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TABLE IV-.23 



Estimated Unmet Needs for Out-of-School Vocational Education Disadvantaged Students 
by Program Environment 





Total Enrollment, 
Secondary Disad- 
vantaged Students 

n 74 y 


NCES Estimated 
Enrollment Per- 
centage for 
Comparable Area 
of Residence i' 


Estimated 
Secondary 
Enrollment 


Mean Ratio 
of Served 
to. Unserved 


Estimated Pop- 
ulation In Need, 
Secondary level 


Estimated Average 
Annual Cost Per 
Student to Servo^/ 


Estimated Total 
Annual Dollar 
Resources Needed 
to Serve 




(Col. 1) 


(Col. 1) 


(Col. -3) 


(Col. 4) 


(Col. 3 X 4«5) 


(Col. 6) 


(Col. '3 X 6-7) 


o^ram Environment: 
^SA, Central C^'y 


1.167.819 


1S.6X 


182,180 


6.47 


1,178,704 


$1,439.61 


$1,696,874,065 


<SA, Outside Central 

:ity 


1,167,819 


14.2: 


165,830 


2.51 


416,233 


$1,788.45 


$ 744,411,909 


rbdn, Non-SMSA 
[Pop. > 10,000) 


1,167,819 


39.9% 


465,960 


1.84 


857,366 


$1,257.92 


$1,078,497,839 


iral (Pop. < 10,000) 


1,167,819 


29.7: 


346,842 


2.81 


974,626 


$2,243.50 


$2, x86, 573.431 


)TALS: 


XXXXXXXX 


99.4: 


1,160,812 


xm 


3,426,929 


XXXXXXXXX 


$5,706,357,244 



Vocational nnd Technical Education S elected Tables. Fiscal Year li)7i ii <: ntet,.^ c rj „ 
'lilSn Of Vocational and 'rechnlcal Education' wLwnslo^Sx^STBjs. ^age^^ °^ Occupational and Adult Education, 

A«r.„ ta^l CM p., s,^„ „ „, ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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out'Of-school estimated unserved population at the secondary level is 
3.42 million students, and would include those students who have been 
expelled or voluntarily dropped out of high school and are now outside 
of the educational system. Since this figure includes dropouts, it is 
likely that the age range for this particular group would be 16-21 
years of age. 

In summary, the total annual resources required to serve the unmet 
needs of in-school vocational education disadvantaged students is estimated 
to be in the range of 3.6 to 5.5 billion dollars; these resources are 
required to serve an estimated 3.4 to 4.5 million students. These 
figures are presented to suggest a possible range, with the lower estimates 
derived from types of program environments believed to be more repre- 
sentative of the actual unserved numbers and annual dollar resources 
required to serva them. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 



Given the goals and objectives of the research activity, the tasks 
and approaches devised to meet those goals and objectives, and the results 
achieved through the analysis of collected data, the following conclusions 
and recommendations, keyed to specific research objectives, are made. 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 1: Quantify the professional, paraprof essional and 



Conclusions 

A quantification of resources used by programs in the survey wa i 
completed, using a classification system of 78 program elements, grouped 
within eight program components. 

The results of this quantification of resources, according to the 
categories developed, has been pr^santed and discussed in the Data Analysis 
section of Chapter IV. Of special note are Figs. IV- 10 through IV-14, 
and Tables IV-lOa and IV* 10b. For programs which provided complete 
information on vocational education expenditures for disadvantaged students, 
these figures and companion tables provide average expenditures by program 
components and program elements for all programs and by the four types of 
program environment.. The data are illustrative of exemplary resource 
utilization patterns for programs which have been selected on the basis 
of demonstrated success and effectiveness in working with the target 
population. 

Recommendations 

The information disjij-ayed in the figures and tables referenced above 

should be useful to state consultants and local program administrators 

who wish to improve existing programs and/or plan and develop new programs 



other personnel, equipment, supplies, and other 
resources employed or consumed in vocational 
education disadvantaged programs which have 
been selected as successful, effective programs. 
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for the disadvantaged in vocational education. These individuals may 
use these various resource utilization patterns as guidelines in reviewing 
and/or establishing budgetary allocation priorities associated with 
program efforts. Consideration should be given to those elements wMch 
received highest priority for funding, and which were common to all 
programs included in the survey. Also, consultants and/or administrators 
can relate the survey's findings of relative funding priorities with those 
elements which received high mean priority r;inking from program administrators 
and/or program staff. 

The data provided for the vaicious typ^s program environment are 
believed to be particularly useful for general planning purposes. Local 
program adzninistrators can match their particular environmental setting 
with the four types of program environments presented. For administrators 
involved in on-going programs, comparisons could be made between the data 
presented and current budgetary allocations within their own programs. 
This could facilitate identification of program eleiaents that warrant 
increased funding. Increased funding in certain components or elements 
may lead to improved program outcomes. For example, if mor6 funds were 
to be expended on guidance and counseling services, this could lead to 
higii-^r completion rates and/or reduced dropout rates. 

For local education agencies which are now planning to develop and 
implement vocational education programs serving disadvantaged students, 
the figures presented provide empirically based guidelines designed for 
use in establishing budgetary priorities, and in estimating total 
budgetary requirements to serve any number of students. The guidelines 
recog: ize cost variations of different environments. For example, if a 
local educational agency situated in a rural area desires to initiate a 
vocational education program for the disadvantaged, then the cost per 
student information provided in Figure IV-14 offers guidelines concerning 
the amount of resources and the type of resources required for a given 
number of rural vocational education disadvantaged students* 
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State personnel with responsibility for special needs programs will, it 
is believed, find this information particularly useful in consulting and 
providing technical assistance to local program administrators. The 
information provided should impact on decisions about the kind and degree 
of program elements that might best serve to increase program effectiveness 
further, the information could provide assistance to local administrators 
with little experience in serving the disadvantaged in vocational 
education. 

The above-referenced tables provide state personnel, for the first time 
with specific information to guide the allncation of limited resources to 
derive optimum benefits. Given the general nature of these guidelines 
and the shortcomings that still remain, the resource utilization patterns 
identified, quantified, and displayed represent a considerable inprove- 
menc over opinions, guesses, and undocumented estimates which have 
heretofore guided budgetary allocations in this important subject 
area. 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 2: Analyze the programs selected in consultation and 

coordination with appropriate vocational education 
admi listrative personnel stressing classroom 
educator evaluations to derive patterns of re- 
source use characteristic of success. 

Conclusions 

With two exceptions, project staff found during the site visit phase 
of the analysis methodology that teachers had little information about the 
entire vocational educatlc^ '.disadvantaged program, especially in terms of 
enrollments, resources, urirMfrved populations, and additional needs. All 
had an excellent grasp of their own teaching situation and personal needs. 
Difficulty in articulating and quantifj'lng program direction and need was 
a common characteristic of teacher interviews. Additionally, the teachers 
sampled were generally unfamiliar with progr im cost figures although they 
understood quantities of resource and personnel needs, unpriced. 
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Recoi m oaendations 

In two site visits, the teachers were at ease with the Teacher Guided 
Interview Questionnaire and the quantitative data associated with that 
questionnaire- These two programs were characterized by a high degree of 
shared information between administrative and teaching staffs relative to 
the unserved populations and the resources needed to meet the needs o£ 
^iiese populations* Planning and program effectiveness requires information 
sharing and inputs from both teachers and administrators, a relatively 
obvious recommendation generated by th^. findings from this research 
obj ective- 

A second recommendation is to increase the emphasis on locsl needs 
assessments, particularly as they generate '^prioritization*' oH efforts 
and consensus building exercises. The portion of the Teacher Guided 
Interview Questionnaire that forced the surveyed teachers to prioritize 
elements within components not only produced useful data for the survey 
but also could be adapted and disseminated as a local needs assessment 
technique. 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 3; Pevelop procedures for applying effective resource 

use patterns to estimate requirements in ; j:rsoTmel, 
equipment, supplies, and other means for vhe 
successful vocational education of disadvantaged 
students. 

Conclusions 

In the course of conducting thif:^ research project, procedures : ; 
applying effective resource use patterns to estimate resource requirements 
for the successful vocational education of disadvantaged students were 
developed as part of the overall research plan. These procedures necessarily 
involved a number of key steps which would be essential for any set of 
procedures which would meet the requirements of this third research 
objective. Those essential steps include the following: 
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1. Identify the pool of programs for the specific target population 
of concern. There must be variance among those programs in 
terms of the degree of success they experience with respect 

to the goals and objectives they seek to accomplish on behalf 
of the target population. Individual programs within this pool 
must be identifiable by name, easily locatable, and subject to 
evaluation or assessment according to specified criteria. 
Finally, this pool of programs must share certain common 
characteristics. The most general common characteristic which 
they must share is that of a common target population. But in 
addition to this, other characteristics common to all might 
serve to delimit the size of the pool. Fot^ example, not only 
may the target population be a sharv>d characteristic, but the 
age of the target population could serve to define more clearly 
the boundary of the pool of potential programs for study. 

2. Develop a set of selection criteria for application to the pool 
of programs so that programs meeting or exceeding the selection 
criteria may be identified, extracted from the pool, and made 
available for further investigation. The selection criteria 
should necessarily be developed so that they reflect the overall 
goals and objectives of the program for the target population. 
That is, emphasis should be placed on the intended program 
outputs. However, this does not necessarily exclude selection 
criteria which are input or process oriented. 

3. Apply the selection criteria to the pool of programs to identify 
those programs which meet or exceed the selection criteria and 
extract those programs for further investigation. 



A. Examine the resource utilization patterns for the selected 

programs. Prior to the investigation, review and/or assessment 
o.": the selected programs, meaningful categories of resource use 
must be developed. These resource use categories permit the 
quantification of the various types of resources utilized within 
the selected programs for study. 

5. Assess selected program elejnents for study concentrating on the 
quantification oi: resource elements us^d, keying on elements 
common to all selected programs, as well as unique uses of 
various types of resources which are worthy of further attention. 

6. Determine resource use patterns and the dollar costs associated 
with them for all programs and for selected subsets of 
programs. 

7. Apply information obtained in Step 6, i.e., resource use patterns 
and financial resources required, to statistical data such as 
the number of the target population of concern. This may include 
the population now being serv**d which could be more effectively 
served if all of the financial resources required were available. 
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It may also include the number not being served,, and an estimate 
of the financial resources required to serve this subgroup of 
the target population. 

The set of procedures outlined above results in information useful 
for g€*neral planning purposes, and has implications for program adminlstra-- 
tion> budget allocations, and program planning and evaluation. 

Recojfflendations 

The seven-step procedure described above and utilized in this research 
study has applicability at national, regional, and State levels. It is 
not recommended for use at the local level, or at any sub-state (multi- 
county or regional) level, however. This limitation is due to the necessity 
of having a large enough initial pool of programs (Step 1) from which to 
select a sufficient number of programs with effective resource use patterns. 

To support OE's and the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education's 
continuing responsibilities for the provision of services to the disadvantaged 
and handicapped in vocational education, it is recommended that this 
methodology for Identifying effective resource utilization patterns, 
following app^ppriate refinements, be conducted on a scheduled basis and 
include not only secondary level programs but post-secondary and adult 
level programs as well. Specifically, it is suggested that research 
studies to identify effective resource utilization patterns concerning 
these special needs populations be conducted every three years In order to 
keep current with population and program changes and continually update 
the financial resource requirements involved. Further, the Bureau should 
encourage submissions to its Part C Research Program of modified applications 
of this research methodology for identifying resource use patterns and 
estimating resources at regional and State levels for those regions and/or 
States which desire to gen»3rate this type of administrative and planning 
information. 
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RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 4: Evaluate the understanding and Implementation of 

the statute and its supporting Office of Education 
rules and regulations as encountered in the course 
of this research project. 

Conclusions 

Data from the State Plans Analysis and from the Prograci Mniinistrator 
Questionnaire impact directly upon the question of the degree of under- 
standing and implementation exercised by local program administrators relative 
to the statute concerning disadvantaged vocational education students and 
its supporting Office of Education r. 3 and regulations. While it was 
noted that a number of states and local programs used non-standard 
categories in their definitions of vocational education disadvantaged 
students, the majority of states and local programs, based upon the sample, 
used some combination of the standard definition and non-standard categories. 
Taken together, 42 of the 50 states or 84.0% of the survey sample used 
the standard definition in some form including the possibility of additional 
non-standard categories . 

COiifusion on the part of the vocational educator between "causes" 
of vocational education disadvantageroent and "effects" continued to exist— 
the poorest minority category vocational education student is not dis- 
advantaged for vocational education purposes without the prognosis of 
failure. The sole criterion for anj; student is inability to succeed without 
supplementary assistance. At the local level, 14% of the administrators 
confused the issue while 55% of the administrators f.^.xled to provide 
inforioation relative to the question. At the state level, confusion still 
exists as evidenced by the number of cause categories included in the 
definitional list drawn from the State Plans for vocational education. 

, It is to be noted, however, that when asked to categorize students 
according to the federal guidelines and definitions, local administrators 
in the survey were able to provide an unduplicated count of their local 
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enrollments by such categories. Further, it should be noted that at the 
State leval, 80% of the State Plans included an inability to succeed 
clause ill their formal definitions. 

Recommendations 

Some form of iniormation updates or administrator in-service education 
programs are needed relative to the current status of identification and 
classification of disadvantaged students, particularly in the 20% of the 
states where standard terminology was not used. Perhaps the development 
of new systems for the identification and diagnosis of vocational education 
disadvantaged students is an appropriate issue to address under the 
Part C Research Program. 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 5: Identify problems which may be encountered in 

extending the more successful resource use patterns 
on behalf of all vocational education disadvantaged 
students and suggest means for eliminating or 
resolving probleias and difficulties identified. 

Conclusion #1 

One pervasive problem encountered in extending the more successful 
resource use patterns on behalf of all vocational education disadvantaged 
students surfaced during the analysis of the State Plans. Data in State 
Plans are sparse, heterogeneous, i often inconsi <? tent. The specific 
limitations encountered includec following: 

a) a lack of comparability of States* data; 

b) little documented evidence '.>f details important to an evaluation 
ot the long range planning outcomes presented in the State Plans; 

c) internal inconsistencies within State Plan definitions and 
data which made the data suspect and therefore not reliable;, 

d) either a lack of information or infomnation that could not 
be disaggregated; and 

e) little projection or prediction activity on the part of states 
relative to the universe of needs, long range goals, potential 
of various strategies to achieve those goals or expected diffi- 

' culties to be encountered in achieving vocational education 
disadvantaged goals. 
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RecoiDinendati0'n //I 

A research study specifically addressing the one- and five-year plans 
for vocational education prepared on the state level could include the 
major specification that one end product of the analysis would be a data 
management system that incorporated standardized measures and estimates 
of enrollments, costs, and needs between states and among programs within 
states. Such a system would permit the translation of needs into comparable 
quantifiable dollar estimates and would permit the comparison of programs 
such that successful adaptations used in a particular program a particular 
type in a particular setting could be adapted to meet the needs of another 
program in a similar environment and of a similar type. 

Conclusion //2 

The program nomination process indicated limited sharing of information 
among officials with responsibility for vocational education of special 
needs populations. That is, only 30 of the 158 nominated and selected 
programs were cross-referenced through the nomination process. One would 
have expected a greater unanimity among officials with such responsibility 
concerning the most successful programs in thei?: state. This is particu- 
larly true when in several states five to seven programs were suggested 
by each level of the nomination process, yet or.Iy one program was cross- 
referenced through the four methods of nominating programs. 

Recommendation #2 

Closer coordination and sharing of information would seem to be 
indicated between local, state and federal officials with responsibility 
for vocational education for special needs populations. Perhaps working 
seminars or information updates might be two possible strategies for 
accomplishing such a goal. 

Conclusion //3 

Results of the study indicate that interagency linkages have not been 
developed to the fullest possible extent to provide adequate services to 
vocational education students. Little mention of such linkages is found 
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in the State Plans; further, questionnaire returns indicate a limited use 
of local media to inform the public and to create interest, a very limited 
use of local business and industry for training i oses with only 48% 
of the respondents indicating any placement linkages with busineso for 
purposes of training, and very low percentage of reliable linkages \7±th 
labor unions for purposes of either training or placement. The totals here 
were 8.2% of the survey respondents indicating linkages with local labor 
unions for purposes of training, and 10% of the respondents indicating 
placement linkages with local labor unions. 

The concern for coordinated linkages with other agencies was voiced 
in the data collected on the principal in-service needs of program 
administrators as well. These data indicated that the second most 
frequently chosen category of need was to develop close relationships 
with other coimaunity members and professionals who work with dis- 
advantaged vocational education students in order to establish better 
coordinated projects. Nineteen percent of the respondents suggested 
this was their critical in-^service need. Further, this concluf»ion supports 
a conclusion of the GAO report of December 31, 1974, entitled, "What Is The 
Role Federrvl Assistance For Vocational Education?" Specifically, the 
authors, u : the GAO report suggest that, 

Delivery of vocational education could be improved 

if alj. available training resources in the area to 

be served were taken into account in the planning 

process. Public education agencies should eyrplore 

potential sharing of other resources in tha 

community — particularly employer sites — and take 

steps to maximize the utilization of their own 
facilities. 25/ 

The data gathered during the course of the survey support the conclusions 
of the GAO report and suggest that local administrators have beccae aware 
of the problems and have begun to ask for help in saeking solutions to the 
difficulty. 



25/ 

— What Is The Role of Federal Assistance For Vocational ^f^UCtation? 
Report to the CcBgress by the Comptroller General of the United Staiftee. 

Washington, D.C.: U. ^iSeneral Accounting Office, December' 31, 19.24^. 65 . 
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Recoumiendation # 3 

Several pilot projects and/or a research study focused on developing 
an inventory of possible relationships, establishing the protocol necessary 
to develop such relationships, suggesting the barriers and the potential 
strategies for overcoming the barriers involved in the procerus of 
establishing such relationships would be a great benefit • Such studies 
would generate information which could impact directly on vocational 
education at the local level and assist in providing more adequate direct 
services to vocational educatir/u disadvantaged students, . 

Conclusion #4 

Fv^rhaps the most critical result of the research activity directed 
at Research Objective 5, the identification of problems which may be 
encountered in extending the more successful resource use patterns on 
behalf of all vocational education disadvantaged students, is the dearth 
of data on uhe existing population who are eligible for such vocational 
training yet not being served in existing programs » This population 
includes those students presently enrolled in school and not being served 
and those students presently not enrolled in the schools and not being 
served* The analysis of State Plans indicated that very few states 
generated projections of need for vocational education disadvantaged 
students; further, those that did project some e3timate of need rarely 
disaggregated the data such that the need was quantifiable by level in 
order to define resource needs tor appropriate services for each level. 

The bibliographic search produced no inclusive syiJtems chat could be 
utilized for purposes of projecting a national level of need when based 
on the formal definition as provided in the Office of Education's Guidelihes 
for Identifying, Classifying and Serving the Disadvantaged and Ha n dicapped 
Under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 . Further, the systems 
that project staff discovered in the field during the course of the survey 
were not suitable for extrapolation on a national level. More critically, 
the data that were available from each state were not comparable in such a 
fashion taat aggregation would permit projection of need in terms of a raw 
estimate of the population upon a national level. 
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Recommendation //4 

A comprehensive data management system including various options 
should be developed for State and local use on an optional basis, Such 
a system could produce completely comparable data, 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 6: Summarize findings for making assistance to the 

disadvantaged in vocational education programs 
more effective, including a discussion of the 
adequacy of the 15% set-aside funds. 



In summary, the major products of the research project are as 
follows: 

a) The quantification by program component and program element 
of resource utilization patterns derived from an assessment 
and examination of effective programs, 

b) Program administrator and vocational education staff priority 
rankings of program components and elements in terns of their 
contribution to the overall success of vocational education 
programs for the disadvantaged, 

c) A seven step set of procedures has been developed and applied 
to programs selected on the basis of their success and 
effectiveness to identify resource utilization patterns. 
Further, these resource use patterns have been applied to 
estimates of unserved populations both in school and out of 
school who are potentially eligible for special needs 
vocational education disadvantaged programs. From these 
estimates, annual resource requirements have been calculated 
to indicate the magnitude of the vocational education dis- 
advantaged requirement, 

d) Information has been obtained from administrators and other 
vocational education practitioners to serve as the basis for 
an evaluation of the understanding and implementation of the 
statute (P.L. 90-576). 

e) An examination and discussion of problems in extending 
effective resource use patterns. 

Resource Use Patterns 

Effective resource utilization patterns derived from programs selecte 
for study in this research project on the basis of their demonstrated 
effectiveness and success have been quantified according to 78 program 
elements grouped into eight program components. The resource utilization 
patterns derived have been documented, displayed, and discussed in 
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Chapter 4, ''Results," in Figs. IV-10 through IV-14 and Tables IV-lOa 
and IV-lOb. These resource utilization patterns may serve as useful 
guidelines to State personnel responsible for the implementation of 
special needs programs for the disadvantaged, and also to local program 
administrators. The pattern formats were designed to be useful in 
evaluating existing on-^going programs, and in planning for local areas 
in which new programs ^re being considered. The tables provide critical 
inforaation for budgetary adjustments and allocation of limited resources 
most likely to result in achievement of desired program goals and 
objectives. 

It is noted that the "vocational education disadvantaged" students are 
evidencing program completion 'rates, and job placement rates that compare 
favorably with the rates of "vocational education regular" students. 

Program Element Rankings 

The priority rankings of program components and elements by program 
administrators in the survey project supplement the resource utilization 
patterns described above. The local program administrators participating 
in these rankings were administrators of programs identified on the basis 
of their success and effectiveness. Therefore, it is believed that these 
mean priority rankings aggregate the best thinking now available on 
progra.a strategies which have proved most successful in working with the 
vocational education disadvantaged population. 

The mean priority rankings for components and elements obtained from 
program administrators have been presented and discussed in Chapter 4, 
"Results." In addition to priority rankings obtained from program 
administrators, additional rankings were also obtained from vocational 
education professional staff serving in positions which bring them in 
direct, day-to-day contact with the disadvantaged vocational education 
population. Mean priority rankings of program elements were obtained 
from these vocational education practitioners and have been displayed 
and discussed in Chapter 4, ''Results." 

There is significant uniformity in all rankings, regardless of 
personnel position p< rspective. 191 
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Procedure for Estimating Unmet Needs 

A methodology was developed involving a seven step procedure for 
applying resource use patterns derived from identified successful programs 
to estimate requirements at the national level to meet the unmet needs of 
the vocational education disadvantaged. The unmet needs included not 
only estimates of the unserved number of students both in school and out 
of school, but also the total annual resource requirements (expressed in 
dollars) concerning these students. These findings have been presented 
and discussed in Tables IV-20 through IV-22 in Chapter 4, "Results." 
Considering the estimated total annual resource requirements which were 
generated from the application of this procedure, it is appropriate to 
comment on the adequacy of the 15% set-aside funds. Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Part B, for the disadvantaged population. 

Estimates of unmet needs, including population and total annual 
resource requirements, derived from this research project are far greater 
than current numbers of students served and current federal, St^te and 
local expenditures. 

According to the latest statistics on vocational education available 

26/ 

from the Office of Educatloffp" secondary level enrollment of disadvantaged 

persons was 1,167,819; the total enrollment for all vocational education 

disadvantaged levels (secondary, post-secondary and adult) was 1,612,168 

in FY 1974. Secondary level enrollment in vocational education under 

27/ 

Part A, Section 102(b) was 102,863 students. — Total enrollment in 

' 28 / 

vocational education at the secondary level was 8,433,750. — Secondary 
disadvantaged enrollment comprised 13.8% of total secondary enrollment. 



26/ 

— Vocational and TachnicaJ Education Selected Statistical Tables , 
FY 1974 : Vocational Education Inf onnation No. III. Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Of f ice of Education, 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of Adult Education, 
Technical and Manpower Education, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, June 1975, p. 43. 

It> id . , p. 41. These students reside in target areas selected 
because of high unemployment rates. 



— Ibid. , p. 26. 
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This project^s estimate of unmet needs in terms of number of students 
unserved but potentially eligible for vocational education disadvantaged 
programs was derived from the survey of program administrators. The 
figures range from 3.5 million to 5.2 million for in-school students, and 
an additional 3,4 million to 4.5 million out-of -school youth and young 
adults (ages 16-21). The in-school estimate of unserved numbers represents 
20% - 33% of all secondary (grades 9-12) school students in the nation. 

Total vocational education expenditures for the disadvantaged under 

all programs totaled $306,466,143. Of this total, $100,496,705 was 

30/ 

federal, and $205,969,438 was State and local. — The $306,466,143 
consisted of $215,193,176 (Federal: $66,479,410 and State/local: 

31/ 

$148,713,966) under Part B, Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 — ; 
$7,144,230 (Federal: $3,439,886 and State/local: $3,704,344) for student 
compensation under Part H, Work Study programs primarily benefiting 

QO/ • 

the economically disadvantaged^ 'and, $32,200,231 (Federal: $22,402,613 

33/ 

and State/ local: $9,678,618) under Part A, Section 102(b) Disadvantaged. — 
The gross methodology applied in this project resulted in estimates of 
total annual resource requirements to serve the ln--school population 



29 / 

— Projected enrollment for secondary level, public and non-public, 
grades 9-12 for school year 1975-76 is 15,700,000; and foY public schools, 
secondary enrollment, grades 9-12 for school year 1975-76 is 14,400,000. 
Frankel, Martin M. and Deamer, J. Fred, Projections of Educational Statistics 
to 1982-83, 1973 Edition . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, 1974, 

DHEW Publication No. (OE) 74-11105 . 

30/ 

— Vocational and Technical Education Selected Statistical Tables, 
FY 1974 ; Vocational Education Information No. III. Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of Adult Education, 
Technical and Manpower Education, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, June 1975, p. 16. 

— ^ Ibid. , p- 8. 

32/ 

— Ibid., p- 15. 



33/ 

—Ibid., p- 3. 
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ranging from $3.67 billion to $5.57 billion; and an estimate range for 
the out-of-school population from $5.7 billion to $7.3 billion* Compared 
to current expenditure levels (FY 1974), the resources required to meet 
these unmet needs (expressed in dollars) is on the order of 10 to 18 times 
more for the in-school population, and 18 to 23 times as much for the 
out-of-school population. 

The reader's initial reaction to these estimates may be one of 
regarding them as suspiciously high. However, when viewed in context with 
appropriation levels of other federal legislation in the manpower training 
area or education of special populations, the estimates demand attention, 
for they represent crude, but nevertheless meaningful estimates • 

For example, CETA obligations for FY75 totaled $2.25 billion. 
Conceptually, had these same funds been expended during earlier years of 
an individual's life cycle, the nation's need for CETA-type programs 
would diminish. 

Costs of overcoming handicaps of all kinds are high. Authorizations 
for Senate 6 (now P.L. 94-142, following the President's signing on 
Noveraber 29, 1975), the "Education for All Handicapped Children Act," 
will reach a $3.16 billion level in Fiscal 1982, 

Studies done for the Department of Defense have estimated that 

50,000 army personnel with vocational skills are absorbed annually by 

U.S. industry and that this transfer of army vocational skills to the 

civilian sector has a value of $1 billion. The $1 billion total training 

cost divided by the 50,000 personnel equates to an investment of 

34/ 

$20,000 per student. — 



Testimony before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education, Committee on Education and Labor, House of 
Representatives, 94th Cong., 1st Sess., H.R. 19 and Related Bills. 
Major General George W. Putnam, Jr., Director of Military Personnel and 
Management, Department of the Army, p, 1084. 
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Costs per Job Corps enrollee average $7,000 (approximately) per 

35/ 

enrollee man year.— This number is several times higher than the costs 
estimated for serving the vocational education disadvantaged, as derived 
from the estimates provided to this survey. 

Comparative estimates are also available for the unmet needs estimates 
calculated by type of program environment. The National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education held hearings in five major urban centers across 
the country in 1973-74. Based on findings from these hearings, NACVE's 
Co-chairman, Committee on Legislation, reconmiended a crash funding program 

of $1 billion to $2 billion of "direct aid to the large cities with the 

36 / 

highest concentration of unskilled labor.'' — The target area for this 
recommended funding is comparable to program environment type I: SMSA, 
Central City, for which derived estimates of unmet needs were $1.8 billion 
for in-school students, and $1.7 billion for out-of-school youth and 
adults. 

Representatives of the National Federation of Urban- Suburban School 
Districts, an organization of approximately 23 school s}^s terns which enroll 
about 5% of all children attending public schools of the nation, testified 
before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor. Statistics from Federation 
member schools indicated that 18%-20% of the students who had entered the 
ninth grade do not finish high school. Some leave school because of eco- 
nomic hardships. They advocated that expansion of vocational education work 
study programs and cooperative work experience programs would help resolve 
this problem. Statistics of the Federation member school systems showed 
that cooperative work programs are the single most successful method of 



35/ 

— Testimony of William H. Kolberg, Assistant Secretary for Manpower 
Administration, Department of Labor, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives , 93rd Cong., 2d Sess., Subcommittee 
of Department of Health, Education and Welfare Appropriations, 1974, p. 79. 

36/ 

— Statement of Honorable Roman Pucinski, Co-chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 

94th Cong. 1st Sess., H.R. 19 and Related Bills, Vol. 2, pp. 1198-99. 
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vocational education. From 75% to 90% of cooperative work experience 
graduates are successfully placed. Many retain the positions they held 
while in the program, but at a higher pay rate after leaving school. 
It was emphasized that a very strong feeling of the Federation was that 
60% of the secondary school students of the nation should be enrolled in 
vocational education. 

It is an obvious conclusion that the 15% vocational education dis- 
advantaged set-aside funds are inadequate, given the magnitude of the task 
as estimated and the current allotments for Fart B, Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. The crucial question is administrative/legislative 
programming including the appropriation of funds necessary for (a) vocational 
education to adequately serve the disadvantaged versus (b) Incurring the 
social and economic costs of failing to achieve the meaningful vocational 
education goals already established as Congressional policy and purpose. 

Unde rstanding of the Statute 

Study findings indicate that there is growing awareness among 
vocational education practitioners of the legislative intent of P.L. 90-576, 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, with respect to the utilization 
of the 15% set aside funds for the disadvantaged. 

The term "disadvantaged" as defined in the statute is unique for 
vocational education. When used in a vocational education context, the 
word "disadvantaged" is legally and administratively distinct from all 
other Office of Education and other governmental programs using this 
descriptor. Confusion and misunderstanding are facilitated by an identical 
term describing different programs. This unusual target population is 
essentially limited only by the criterion of not succeeding in vocational 
education. The unique requirements of the statute provide opportunities 
for vocational educators, but have proven difficult to communicate and 
even more difficult to administer. Local directors increasingly used and 
understood such necessary language as the inability to succeed , criterion. 



— Ibid., pp. 1057-1060. 
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However, enough confusion still exists on the issue of cause and effect to 
merit attention and concern. Widespread usage of the standard disadvantaged 
effect categories was found, but almost 20% of the states failed to 
categoriEe their disadvantaged populations on the basis of these primary 
effect categories. 

While the Office of Education has given encouragement for innovative 
programs for this target population through its guidelines, documents and 
related materials, the extent of experimentation with innovative procedures 
and practices has been limited. Sufficient flexibility has been attached to 
the 15% set aside funds to permit the utilization of a wide variety of 
techniques, strategies, and services to assist the disadvantaged to overcome 
their inability to succeed in "regular" vocational education programs. 
It is the impression of project staff, however, that local program 
administrators have been wedded closely to traditional vocational education 
programming, and have been unwilling to initiate innovative non-traditional 
approaches to serving the disadvantaged population. A possible reason for 
this is the desire for initial acceptance of special needs programs by 
regular vocational educators. Program administrators of disadvantaged 
programs have been cautious in their approach to innovation and experimenta- 
tion, fearing the potential for alienation and/or isolation of their pro- 
grams and students from the regular vocational education programs. 

Extending Effective Resource Use Patterns 

Results of the survey indicate several important problems in extending 
effective resource use patterns including the following: 

1. the lack of comparable data collected by State education agencies; 

2. insufficient coordinated linkages with other community agencies 
who share a responsibility for serving students who are classified 
as vocational education disadvantaged; 

3. the seeming neglect of long rangs planning that aims to quantify 
the specific population in need of services, and the specific 
types of resources needed to serve that population; 

4. less sharing of information among agencies and individuals with 
the responsibility for vocational education for special needs 
populations than might be expected in an optimum situation; and, 
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5. delays in allocation of resources to generate and collect 
comparable data on program inputs, processes and outcomes 
that would permit evaluation of specific expenditures 
when compared to specific outcomes in order to identify 
those areas of expenditure which produce desired outcomes 
on a cost-effective basis. 

This research effort and others funded in the FY 74 Vocational 
Education Research Program which placed priority on the disadvantaged 
in vocational education will undoubtedly result in informative data and 
planning information. The various research products are expected to 
provide data on specific program inputs and processes, and their relation- 
ship to program outcomes which should assist vocational education 
practitioners in better meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. 

************************************** 

The following comments are made as overall general impressions o£ 
the project staff as a result of the research effort and the issues which 
have been addressed. 

First, it is obvious that the numbers o£ disadvantaged vocational 
education students are far greater than initially envisioned by the Congress 
and that the level of expenditures necessary to assist these students to 
succeed in vocational education are far greater than suggested by the 15% 
set aside percentage. 

Second, the outcome information reported by the 98 programs in this 
survey indicate that significant success is being achieved on behalf of 
this target population. Particularly noteworthy are the completion rates, 
placement rates, and reduced dropout rates which compare favorably with 
the regular vocational education students enrolled in these programs. 
While the sample programs were selected on the basis of their demonstrated 
effectiveness and success, and may not be representative of success o£ all 
programmatic efforts on behalf of vocational education disadvantaged, they 
do indicate that when levels of expenditures are equal to the magnitude 
of the task, success with this target population can be achieved » 
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Third, relatively little is known about the resource utilization 
patterns required, including types and level of resources which are 
necessary to achieve success with this target population. The opportunity 
for realizing significant payoffs for dollars invested is recognized. 

Fourth, vocational education disadvantaged expenditures derived from 
this survey of programs are lower on a per student basis in comparison 
with other types of manpower training programs, especially those which 
attempt to serve the disadvantaged individual later in his life cycle, 
and after he has left the traditional educational system. 

Fifth, it is important to note that any evaluation of these programs 
must keep in mind the pioneering educational aspect of the vocational 
education disadvantaged legislation, which contains specific requirements 
to overcome a student's inability to succeed. No other major part of 
the educational institution is vested with the charge to insure educational 
success on behalf of students exhibiting a prognosis of failure or inability 
to succeed without special help. In fact, other elements of the educational 
system have been generally criticized for deliberately "failing" or "pushing 
out*' marginal students with little or no regard for the societal consequences 
of their actions. 
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ISSUE ORIENTED SEMINAR ONE: 8 October 1974 

ISSUE ORIENTED SEMINAR TWO: 13-15 November 1974 
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ERIC 



Summary 
of 

Vocational Education Seminar 
on 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

8 October 1974 

DVER Project #V0135VZ , j 

"Assessment of Need in Programs of Vocational Education 
for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped" 

S uggested agenda items : 

Rules of thumb and justification for estimating disadvantaged needs in 
rural and urban environments. 

Defining program elements to be included in a "successful" vocational 
education program for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Effective administrative arrangements for implementing "successful" 

vocational education programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 



Invited participants ; 

Mr. James Little 

Vocational Director 

East St. Louis School System 

240 North 6th Street 

East St. Louis, Illinois 52201 



Dr, Walter M. Arnold 
Seminar Chairperson, and 
President, 

Arnold Associates, Inc. 
Arlington, Virginia 



Dr. Bryan V. Fluck, Director 

Admiral Peary Area Vocational-Technical School 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 15391 

Mr. James W. Smith, Coordinator 
Special Programs Unit 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 

Town and Country Towers 

1035 Outer Park Drive 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 
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APPENDIX A-1 
Report on First Vocational Education Seminar 



On Tuesday, October 8, 1974, the first of SSI's "issue Oriented Seminars 
on Need Assessment for the Disadvantaged" was convened at the National 
Airport Holiday Inn in Washington, D.C» This seminar, chaired by 
Dr. Walter M. Arnold, addressed the issues of (a) external factors such 
as economic climate which af the level of success of vocational 

educational programs; (b -lie administrative arrangements for imple- 

menting successful vocatl* ation programs for the disadvantaged and 

handicapped; (c) rules of thumb and justification for estimating disadvantaged 
needs in rural and urban environments; and (d) the enumeration of essential 
program elements included in successful vocational education programs for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Presenters for the first seminar included Dr. Arnold, Arnold Associates, 
Inc., Arlington, Virginia; Dr. £ryan V, Fluck, Director of the Admiral Peary 
Area Vocational Technical School of Ebensburg, Pennsylvania; Mr. James W. 
Smith, Coordinator of the Special Programs Unit for the State Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation in Illinois; and Mr. James Little, 
Vocational Director for the East St. Louis school system. East St. Louis, 
Illinois. Other participants in the seminar included Ms. Barbara H. Kemp, 
Ms. Velma R. Brawner, and Dr. Bettina Weary, each from the Office of 
Education and members of the OE-SSI Project Advisory Committee. Additionally, 
Dr. Edgar A. Parsons, At. Jim Hughes, and Mr. Eric Rice participated in 
the seminar as representatives of System Sciences, Inc. 

Dr. Arnold set the tone for the day's discussion in his presentation 
of community economic aspects and their relationship to level of success 
in programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. During the course of 
his presentation, the group generated four points which take the form of 
very tentative recommendations. (1) Regular and special vocational 
education programs should make labor market surveys for the particular 
geographic region in which they are located. This is particularly 
important since 80% to 85% of the students graduating from such programs 
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find their first job within ten miles of their home. An additional 10% 
of these students find a Job within 50 miles of their home; only 5% of 
average vocational education graduates find a job outside this radius. 
Additionally, those moving more than 50 miles away are usually the more 
highly skilled and more upwardly mobile students. (2) Vocational education 
programs key their offerings to the particular economy of their geographic 
region. This took a slightly different tone than the prior recommendation 
because it suggested that the vocational education program itself must 
convince the 1^ chat it is an economic aBHet, that it is far 

cheaper to tt, .udenta while they are in school than to create a community 
training program or to have them on welfare; further, this requires that 
curricular offerings be keyed to the local labor market. Placement becomes 
less of a concern because supply and demand are coordinated; additionally, 
this program keeps the training and the money in the area. (3) Programs 
establish follow-up guidance services in the form of continuing institu- 
tional research to judge the relative success of their graduates. 
(4) Vocational education projects investigate the possibility that they 
might become the coordinator of various social service programs in their 
area, particularly in rural areas that may not have the social services 
so closely at hand. 

Following Dr. Arnold's presentation, James Little and James Smith 
addressed the issue of effective administrative arrangements for imple- 
menting successful vocational education programs for the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped. 

Little, a local director, particularly emphasized his role as facilitator 
in spurring community involvement in vocational education for the dis- 
advantaged and the handicapped in East St. Louis. There they have managed 
to establish advisory councils of local citizens for each area of vocational 
training that they offer in their high schools. Additionally, they have 
negotiated a contract with the local community college to provide continuing 
education for these students in their particular area. Furthermore, they 
incorporate the disadvantaged and handicapped students directly into these 
programs by emphasizing cooperative work situations and remedial education. 
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A second point that Little emphasized was che importance given to the notion 
of socialization within their program of vocational education for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. They contend that the lack of socialization 
is the major problem that must be addressed in dealing with the disadvantaged 
population. In fact, he argued that the majority of their graduates who 
are dismissed from jobs in their community are fired because of a failure to 
practice socially accepted middle class standards of behavior. The impli- 
cations of Little's remarks, which again form tentative recommendations, 
are that successful programs must take into consideration community 
citizenry in terms of their Involvement, and the socialization needs of 
their own students in ordei to establish successful programs. 

James Smith next addressed administrative arrangements for programs for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped in vocational education at the state 
level. He noted that Illinois uses a unique syscem to disperse their man- 
dated funds; specifically, Illinois uses the student credit base which means 
that local programs are reimbursed on a student per class basis, with 
weighting factors affecting the amount of reimbursement provided for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students enrolled in vocational education 
classes. In Illinois, each local district has to submit a one- and a five- 
year plan for vocational education, including the plans for disadvantaged 
and handicapped. These plans are created with the help of a state consultant 
and are submitted to a regional director who serves as supervisor, insuring 
compliance to state rules and regulations. These plans, in conjunction with 
the number of students taught by particular vocational education programs, 
supply the information necessary to provide and adjust funds for LEA's. 
However, these two provisions taken together do not insure that local 
units develop operational programs that move beyond mere statements^ of 
compliance in dealing with vocational education for the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped. Therefore, one of the recommendations that grew out of 
Mr. Smith's presentation is that plans at all levels— local. State, and 
national-- should be written such that they do comply with the law, and that 
they include a highly operational component. A second recommendatioVi 
growing out of Mr. Smith's presentation is that local education agencies 
should sponsor third party evaluation of their vocational education programs 
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for the disadvantaged and handicapped in order to find out the relative 
success, effectiveness, and improvements that are necessary for that 
particular program. A third recommendation growing out of Mr. Smithes 
presentation is that local, regional, and State educational units must 
consider strategies to improve the instruction of their practicing teachers, 
particularly in areas that will help them cope with exceptional children 
in vocational education programs. 

Dr. Pluck's presentation on curriculum concluded the formal agenda 
for the seminar. It is Dr. Fiuck's contention that through curriculum 
development, disadvantaged and handicapped students can be served effectively 
in regular vocational education programs. Specifically, he argues that 
by developing a series of individualized instructional packages geared to 
competencies which each student is expected to have at the completion of 
his program, any student can make acceptable progress toward completion of 
his training goal. Level of competency and time (length of instruction) 
are the two key variables which are allowed to vary within the program, so 
that individual needs can be met. In supporting this contention. Dr. Fluck 
presented a vast array of curricular materials that they have developed at 
the Admiral Peary Area Vocational and Technical School. Additionally, he 
suggested anecdotal evidence demonstrating that special education students 
in many instances were no longer identifiable among the students in their 
regular vocational education program. The dual recommendations growing out 
of this particular part of Dr. Pluck's presentation are (1) that indivi- 
dualized instructional curriculum development become a central focus of 
programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, and (2) that any 
program for the disadvantaged and the handicapped must have an accompanying 
in-service education program in curriculum development for instructional 
staff. The third recommendation growing out of Dr. Pluck's overall 
presentation is that he, too, argues that an industrial economic survey 
not only of the local area, but also of state and national dimension must 
be conducted ia order to check (1) the skills that people are required to 
have in order to be employed in the area, (2) the manpower needs in terms 
of future jobs in the area, and (3) to match those two items to the 
development of your own vocational education programs particularly for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
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Economic Aspects to be Considered 
In the Determination of Successful Programs 
for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

by 

Walter M. Arnold 

The general economic situation and climate of a locality or area is 
of the utmost importance to any educational program which is designed 
to improve the status of the residents, especially to a program which has 
an employment objective. Similarly, an educational program, particular 
an occupational educational program should be or become an asset to the 
economy of an area or locality. 

In general, there is likely to be substantial difference in the 
make-up, progress ai.d achievement of programs for the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped in a rural economy as against a program in an urban 
environment. It has been reported that although the number of disadvantaged 
persons from an economic standpoint are far greater in an urban center, 
the severity of the disadvantages in a rural area are far more acute. 

Obviously, the employment opportunities in a growing and prosperous 
economy would be more plentiful than in a depressed area of reclining 
growth with high unemployment. Assuming that one of the measures of a 
program for the disadvantaged should be the job placement record of 
those who participated, the availability of appropriate jobs would be of 
considerable importance. If there was considerable out-migration of 
younger people from a low economic area, the placement record of students 
might not be good because of the inability of the disadvantaged to migrate 
readily to where there were jobs available. Of course, a record of 
placement would be meaningful as a measure of success only when the dis- 
. advantaged are of an employable age. 

Tbe relative level of the economy of a locality would also probably 
determaaxe the kind and extent of social services and perhaps the educational 
prograam saervices in the community. It would be reasonacble to assume that 
the 'tisrrMr of relative wealth in a community and its ability to expend public 
funds :mr programs and services would tend to limit the various social 
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services that could be of considerable assistance in making programs for 
the disadvantaged more effective. 

Further aspects of the economy such as the attractiveness of a local 
area to potential new or expanding industries and businesses would have a 
bearing on its economic level and growth and hence its ability to pay. 
Considerations such as land availability, proximity to customers, special 
requirements, raw materials, rivers and lakes? Cwater • : I cansportation 
service and co^t advantages, community utilities, educational and cultural 
activities, labor quantity and quality and labor cost advantage all would 
contribute to or detract from the economic level of the community. 

In a similar manner, the attractiveness of industry and business to a 
community would also have a bearing on its economic climate. This economic 
aspect would take into account such factors as average hourly earnings, 
stability, growth rate in terms of emplojnnent and value of shipments, capital 
investment per employee, and value of product added per worker. 

In summary, it could be concluded that a program for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped would have more and better chances for success in various 
ways in the aiore favorable climate of a higher level of economy than in a 
depressed economic climate. All of this suggests that in the examination of 
programs for the disadvantaged to determine their relative success, the 
economic aspects surroxinding the site of the program should be taken into 
account both in selecting the criteria to be used and in the final measure- 
ment of the degree of success. 

Other considerations would have an impact on the economy such as 
population projections and trends by age groups, the nature and extent of 
emploiyrent and nn pmployment, projected employment opportunities, and poverty 
condaions in terms of size of families and family incomes. Two other 
aspects of commuB±ty life that are related importantly to the socio-^economic 
structure which eacce likely to influence the economy are (1) the employers' 
att±tiHdes, opinicDas, cooperation and participation in community activities, 
and (2;) the level of educational attainment of males and females and the 
exteirt of functional illiteracy. 
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Basic E lements of a Successful Vocational Program 
for Disadvantaged and Handicapped Students 

by 

James E. Little 

The greater the pace of rhauge in tat: worlcl today, th. nute uigeuc 
becomes for us to develop efficiency in the way that people learn« 

To respond to this need, our curriculum in the East St. Louis Public 
Schools has been refocused to make special provisions for a large percentagi 
of our student population: the disadvantaged and the handicapped. 

I. Definition of Terms 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 define disadvantaged 
persons as those "who have academic, socioeconomic, cultural or other 
handicaps which prevent them from succeeding in vocational education or 
consumer and homemaking programs designed for persons without such handicap: 
and who for that reason require specially designed educational programs or 
related services." This federal legislation required that new methods for 
meeting individual needs of the disadvantaged people be provided. 

II. Assessment of the Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

The use of paper and pencil tests for the purpose of assessing the 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and personality dimensions of children and 
youth is a subject of considerable controversy. Its two major "myths" 
are discussed by Barry and Wolfe (1962. p. 26'-27). 

first, that various facets of human personality can be 

accurately and definitively expressed in terms of numbers; 
and second, that those numbers have implications for the 
individual's success in various educational and voca- 
tional enterprises ... Tests are being used for purposes 
that were never intended, with groups for whom they are 
unsuitable, and in ways that are antagonistic to the 
best principles of measurement. Currently many testing 
experts are inveighing against these abuses and warning 
that tests are useful tools only so long as theirtusers 
recca^ize their limitations as well as their advantages. 

Testing culturally different individuals appears to have disadvantages 
Wuich outweigh advantages. "A test should be considered for what it 
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is — a single, isolate^ rawple f behavior, wl outside of the Latin- 
American's cultu. u ' an be of little In and f ii elf" 
(Pollack & MenacV^ei , ) • In short, disadvantaged youngsters do 
poorly on tests in large part because their socioeconomic conditions and/or 
subcultures have not prepared them to take tests. They may not read well 
enough to understand the test items, and/or they may perceive the matter of 
testing, as irrelevant to their lives (Vontress, 1971), To avoid belaboring 
the point, suffice it to say that the literature is replete with research 
data which demonstrate that culturally different students perform less well 
than most WASP children. This being true, there is little reason for 
continuing to administer tests to such persons. 

It is imperative that individuals who persist in believing that tests 
may provide important diagnostic information answer two questions prior to 
administering tests: "What information is needed to assist the child in 
school experiences or preparation in making an occupational choice?" and 
"What evaluation methods can I use to gather such data?" (Cappelluzzo, 1971). 

It is probable that the type of data required for career-planning and 
decision-making can be gleaned from sources other than normative-based 
tests. The important principles to keep in mind with respect to assessment 
are (1) that the measurement process should take into account as many 
possible aspects of a child's background and current characteristics as 
possible, (2) that it should provide him with maximum opportunity to demonstrat 
his abilities, and (3) that it should guard against premature labeling pr 
categorization which tend to result from overemphasis on test scores (Goslin, 
1967). Ebel (1970. p. 233) offers four principles which should be applied 
to school testing programs. They are equally appropriate for career 
guidance • 

1, Emphasize the uw^ of tests to improve status and deemphasize 
their use to determine status. 

2, Broaden the base of achievements tested in order to recognize and 
develop the wide variety of talents needed in our society. 

3, Share test results openly with the persons most directly 
concerned. Include all that the tests have revealed about 
students' abilities and prospects. 
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uecrease cne use oi tests to impose decisions on others and, 
instead, increase their use as a basis for better personal 
d ec is ion-making . 

Ill, Curriculum Materials for Disadvantaged 

Effective teaching of disadvantaged youth requires a high degree of 
teacher insight into the backgrounds and characteristics of students. 
These conditions and characteristics will vary from city to city and even 
within cities (Feck, 1971). Local guidance counselors, city and county 
government offices, health departments, welfare agencies, and census data 
are sources of specific localized information. 

Many environmental and family characteristics have adverse effects on 
disadvantaged youth and contribute to their educational impairment. 
(Kuvlesky, at al., 1969.) Affected are their attitudes, physical and 
mental health, and educational and occupational aspirations and achievements. 
Some selected characteristics follow (Feck, 1971). 

1. A view of society is often held which is limited by the 
immediate family and neighborhood. 

2. Struggle for survival is a major objective. 

3. Behavior is often sanctioned which would be viewed as 
immoral in the society at large. 

4. Unstable family situations result in insecurity, aggresiveness, 
and delinquency. 

5. Immediate gratification assumes precedence over later wellbeing. 

6. A negative self-image often results from frequent failures. 

7. Corporal punishment is prevalent, although youth are often not 
closely supervised. 

8. High academic and occupational aspirations are usually not 
encouraged or reinforced. 

9. Life styles provide little opportunity to develop the ability 
to cope with the verbal and the abstract, which schools 
frequently use. 

10. Feelings are openly and frankly expressed. 

11. Delinquency aids acceptance by peers. 

12. Without successfully employed work models, few opportunities 
are available to develop an understanding of available careers. 
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The instructional materiais required to respond to the various needs 
of the disadvantaged can be successful only ii: appropriately applied to the 
specific needs for which they were designed. Since needs vary widely 
among students, so must the instructional materials. The need for indi- 
vidualized instruction becomes increasingly acute as the degree of dis- 
advantagement increases. 

IV. Instructional Staff 

A competent and cooperative staff is paramount to the success of any 
instructional endeavor. This is even more so true in teaching the dis-- 
advantaged and the handicapped. Since the process of education is primarily 
social, it will involve interaction of various instructional personnel and 
learners. Teachers must possess the ability to get along with all kinds 
of people. In addition to subject skills, they must be innovative and 
flexible. 

Among the instructional staff the non-teaching chores of departmental 
head, curriculum committee, evaluation committee and materials committees; 
all of these tasks must be performed by the instructional staff. 

V. Support Personnel 

Vocational Guidance Services 

Remedial English and Math Instructors 

Placement Services 

Follow-up Services 

Cooperative Education Coordinators 

Employment Service 

Manpower Training 

Advisory Board members 

VI. Materials and Facilities Management 

A sound resource management plan is essential to good education. 
Learning environments cannot continue to be suited to changing career 
education needs unless they are managed according to plan. An orderly 
procedure for management of materials and facilities requires; 

1. Assessment of current and predicted material needs 

2. Sound fiscal planning 
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3. Simplification of practices 

4. Maximum facility utilization. 



A materials and facilities management policy can be determined by 
analysis of guidelines set forth by various controlling bodies. Federal, 
state, district, and building policies suggest procedures for managing 
materials and facilities* The features which a're most related to 
facilities management are: (a) long-term vocational program goals, (b) the 
level of vpcational programs and (c) specific learning experience objectives. 

Clear and concise understanding of goals and activities at respective 
vocational education levels in the total program enable the vocational % 
director to develop the following: 

1. Ongoing and accurate inventory systems 

2. Preventive maintenance programs 

3. Budget systems 

4. Requisition and purchase policies 

5. Facility arrangement and utilization plans. 



Conclusion 

Curriculum and instructional materials used in instructional programs 
for the disadvantaged will be successful only if specifically selected or 
prepared to meet the need of those who are to be served, and then only 
if the learner perceive these materials as meeting their needs. Instruction 
should be individualized to the greatest possible extent. 

Teachers must communicate an honest and sincere expectation that 
their students will succeed* It is is also essential for instruction to 
be practical and basic in nature. Classroom instructional units based 
upon shop, laboratory, job or home experiences of students will help 
correlate student interest to the curriculum* Learning by doing is 
often considered the best teaching method with disadvantaged individuals, 
as well as with advantaged. 
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Materials should be in keeping with the reading and interest level 
of students. Use of visual material where possible, and written material 
with no complicated language will increase student comprehension. 

Materials need to be adapted to the culture of the disadvantaged 
student. Curriculum materials must communicate; therefore, it is necessary 
that the materials reflect the language, environment, and experiences 
of the student. 

The instructional program should be functionally rooted in the 
community. Community representatives from business, industry, health 
services, crafts and trades, other labor groups and public agencies 
should be consulted about what needs to be included in the curriculum. 
It is equally important to keep students thoroughly informed about the 
job market (what jobs are available, where, and how to qualify). 

The needs of the disadvantaged are complex; curriculum and instructional 
materials are only a part of the total resources required to enable the 
disadvantaged to succeed within the school environment as well as in the 
working world. 



References to this paper may be obtained by writing directly to the 
author. 
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Effective Administrative Arrangements for 
Implementing "Successful" Vocational Education 



Programs for Disadvantaged and Handicapped Persons 

by 

James W. Smith 



Since 1963, vocational educators at the state and local levels have 
become Increasingly Involved In the complex problems of providing vocational 
education for disadvantaged and handicapped persons. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 emphasized the need for serving students with special fc 
needs and state departments of vocational education began to identify staff 
with responsibilities for development and administration of programs for 
this target group. However, progress was minimal until the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 mandated that a portion of a state's allotment 
, of federal funds be used for vocational education of disadvantaged and 
handicapped persons. Additional fiinds for vocational education for 

disadvantaged persons were authorized In a special section of the federal 

act. Coping with this mandated responsibility has created a variety of 

administrative arrangements at the state level and in local educational 

agencies. ■ ^ 

State Commitment 

The state program of occupational education for disadvantaged and 
r—^ -liOTdJtBpped-pWsBns-iett Illinois involves some adiill5iistratlve"arrangemen.t8 
that are somewhat complex but have the potential to make positive and 

. i^atlng impact on local educational agency (LEA) programs. The Illinois 

program is based on the premise that (1) disadvantaged and handicapped 
persons in rural as well as urban areas should be assisted in successfully 
preparing for and entering into wage earning employment, and (2) to the 

. ^ participants in regular V The aailHst rative 

.Pfocedures and policies established in FY 1970 to utilize fe^sral and state 
S' f^ndsfor support of local educational agency occupational education programs 

to implementing the two basic premises or concepts. 
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I^cal educational agencies are encouraged to enroll disadvantaged 
and handicapped students In regular occupational programs and resort to 
special classes or programs only when absolutely necessary. The administration 
of local programs In a manner that will result In support from vocational 
education funds Is described In the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education (DVTE) Bulletin 40-273, "Occupational Education for Disadvantaged 
and Handicapped Persons." DVTE has held regional workshops for LEA 
" aaininfstrators ih^ to facilitate the development of local programs 

and clarify administrative procedures. DVTE staff consultant services are 
available when requested by LEA personnel. 

Articulation of programs and services through the elementary, secondary, 
post-secondary and adult level educational agencies in local communities is 
extremely important. DVTE uses state and federal funds to support programs 
at all these levels and is increasingly Involved in promoting interaction 
and cooperation between community educational agencies so that articulation 
of programs and services that benefit disadvantaged and handicapped persons 
can be accomplished. 

Local Educational Agency Involvment 

Local public education agencies in Illinois annually submit a one and 
five-year plan for occupational education to DVTE. The plan is reviewed by 
a DVTE regional director and recommended to the state director for his 
approval. 

Included in the local one and five-year plan is a description of how 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons are identified and the programs and 
services provided for them. The identification of these individuals must 
be based on the following conditions: 

® Individuals, not groups, are identified. 

The individual is not succeeding or cannot be expected to 
succeed in a regular occupational program.. 

The individual's disability is a contributing factot to his 
lack of success. 

The individual is identified by the effect, not the cause, of 
-.' - his dlsadvantagement or handicap. \ ■ 
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The programs and services described must relate to assisting the 
students to cope with particular disadvantagements or handicapping con- 
ditions so that they may participate successfully in occupational 
education programs. 

Identifying and treating special needs of individuals draws upon the 
expertise of ancillary LEA personnel such as psychologists, social workers, 
counselors, special education teachers, and other agencies such as the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and Department of Mental Health. 
Effective administration of local programs will facilitate enlisting all 
such available services that may contribute to assisting the occupational 
education teacher to help the disadvantaged or handicapped student prepare 
for the world of work. 

Funding 

Funding is based on student credits or credit hours earned in approved 
occupational programs. The LEA claim for funding support indicates the 
actual nuinber of student credits and credit hours earned in approved 
occupational programs, identifying the number earned by disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons. Differentiated funding occurs by applying various 
add-on factors to the base amount of funds per student credit or credit hour. 

Up to an additional 50% of the dollar amount of funding per credit or 
credit hour is granted for those earned by disadvantaged and handicapped 
persons. LEA administrators are advised to claim these extra funds only 
when they have documented evidence of costs incurred for special services 
and programs for these persons. This is a matter of fiscal audit of LEA 
programs by DVTE. 

It is possible for public secondary schools in Illinois to receive 
financial assistance from several state agencies concerned with occupational 
education for handicapped persons. Through DVTE, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
special education administrative arrangements for services and financial 
support for LEA programs have been developed, to eliminate duplication of 
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agency efforts, For the convenience of LEA administrators the three state 
agencies have developed and printed a publication identifying the resources 
available to LEAs. 

Programs at State Institutions 

The institutions operated by such state agencies as the Department of 
Corrections, Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities, 
and Department of Children and Family Services may submit a one and five- 
year plan for occupational education and receive financial support similar 
to that provided for LEAs. Such administrative arrangement hass stimulated 
considerable growth in occupational education programs for institutionalized 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons. A DVTE staff member is assigned as 
regional director for State agency occupational education programs. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of LEA and State Institution programs Is accomplished by 
an on-site visitation of a team of persons selected by DVTE. No one from 
DVTE or the LEA serves on the team. Program deficiencies or shortcomings 
reported by the evaluation team must be accounted for in the next one and 
five-year LEA plan indicating what steps are being taken to correct them. 

Ancillary Activities 

DVTE administrative policies and procedures make it possible to 
contract with universities and private agencies for professional and 
curriculum development activities andf research projects that impact on the 
improvement of LEA programs. Although the responsibility for providing 
occupational education for disadvantaged and handicapped persons Is that 
of the LEA, the State agency is looked to for leadership and assistance 
in improving the occupatioiml education programs and the quality of 
instructibn. The most obvious and urgent need affecting the system of 
"ma iris tr earning" is that of preparing occupational education teachers to 
cope with disadvantaged and handicapped persons enrolled in regular programs. 

Summation 

The Illinois DVTE administrative arrangement for implementing occu- 
pational education programs fo r d isadva ntaged and handicapped pers ons has 
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not been withcus: ±^xul^c-s and real problems. However, it has potential 
for making a l^srtit^ ..Jisoract on more and better programs and services in 
LEAs and other agencies. The system fosters educational "mainstreaming" 
of disadvantaged and handicapped persons and focuses on individualized 
instruction. Funding and supportive services are available to LEAs 
rural and urban, large and small, all depending upon local initiative 
and effective administrative arrangements. 
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Curricula Methodology and Materials for Vocational Education 

by 

Bryan V. Fluck 

As curricula are discussed and studied, it becomes very apparent that 
the basic philosophy of a concept must be ascertained if that concept is 
to become an integrated and positive factor in the total educational environ- 
ment. Educators must categorize individuals according to the many 
divisions that relate to their abilities to learn. This is important in 
the initial investigation of methodology and for the study of primary 
skill areas. However, the original skill areas should only be of importance 
during the implementation of concepts and not be of paramount importance 
after goals are established. This is especially true when educators are 
developing programs for the disadvantaged, handicapped, and the multi- 
handicapped. All too often the educator fears that the programs being 
developed must be so separated that he tends to ignore the major purpose 
for the existence of the programs. 

If the intent of the programs is to prepare the individuals for 
entry level positions and for growth within his or her field, then the 
positions within industry must be observed and studied. In this manner an 
open ended curricula can be developed that will help the individual become 
a part of the industry he serves and, in turn, industry will have an employee 
"that need not be-positioned toward terminal growth v ^ 

It is with these thoughts in mind that the concept of T - I — M - £ - S 
(Temporally Individualized Modular Education Scheduling) was dssloped. It 
is a combinat±oii of proven and new educational processes whick t-(Tm'[i^ be the 
basis for the integration of curricula and scheduling. Utilizfts^ tMs 
method it is possible to develop vocational and academic contrafeioir all 
levels of achievers regardless of the time it takes them to l«nn. i:ime 
l>ecomes a factm: after something is learned. In this manner tiife oiTOetency 
acquired is measured through the process of production. Each flEtadsnit will 
proceed at- his or her own rate to his or her own level of abii±ty ±tt.ra!ceas 
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both of interest and competence. An all important factor is that a goal 
be established by each student and that this goal can be changed based on 
acquired knowledge- This will provide the basis for horizontal as well 
as vertical development • 

The complete develLopment of this process is interdependent with the 
workings of industry and the Department of Labor. Industry usejs the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles for its general job classifications. 
There is a definite vertical "ladder of achievement" process involved. 
To a degree there is also horizontal growth; but this growth does not 
involve the social necessities for the total development of the individual. 
This must be a part of a complete curricula so that as phases apply to 
each individual they can be modified and utilized for personal growth. 

In effect a model of procedures is developed that will allow the 
upper level disadvaataged and/or handicapped student to find his or her 
place in a vocatiom^l curriculum. The lower Lwel student can be segregated 
until the educational process either eliminates the obstacle of integration 
or postpones integration until the client finds his or her place within 
the labor market. 

An analysis of this type necessarily proceeds from a fundamental 
premise or model, and this is all too frequently mot explicated. The funda- 
mental assumption underlying this method is that vocational and social 
- reality occurs -in systen^ that are int€^a£itive in naturei This requires 
the joint consideration of economic, psycniological, and institutional 
variables- Therprecedingi jis the theoretical premise upon which the program 
was founiied. In no way should the educational process be isolated from 
the real world. 

DevelopT^^t of the Pragr^=?m 

As stated previously, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was used 
as a guide. By using this universal language of business*, industry, and 
government career ladders were formulated^ working backw;^ds, from the 
highest skill in any given area to the lowest employable iskill* The next 
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step was to group occupational skills that were necessary for tnany areas 
of instruction. In so doing several thousand occupations were developed 
for the twenty instructional areas so analyzed. 

These in turn were reviewed by teachers from other districts, technical 
(araft) advisory committees, and instructors within the school. After 
these several reviews it was possible to gather some behaviorial data 
for the occupations and utilize it within the tasks and modules. All of 
this methodology did not differentiate in any way from standard and accepted 
vocational procedures. This merely identified a system and all of the 
educational possibilities which could be offered. 

This major task broke down the twenty core programs into segments 
by content, including both skills to be developed and knowledge to be learned. 
The following terms and definitions were used to identify each major category. 

Occupation - As listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles ; the 
specific career objective of the student. 

Program - A course of study as described by the Pennsylvania Department 

of Education which prepares a person for an occupation. 

Uniti - One general content area within a program. It should be 

noted here that many units comprising an entire program are 
being utilized in place of< the more traditional semester 
by semester cxnsirse plan. 

Moduli: - One specific roantent area within a unit? The module title 

li^s itei» be covered. The module Is the smallest 
sciiaffisiailing uait in terms of student enrollment . 

lam^ — A specific skill or knowledge componesc within a module. 

Effirh taaak has a complete and detailed description of the 
opgratloiXy £3 kills, and equipment involved. 

A simple, eSicienr s^ystem of recording and coding tka program breakdown 
was j&Haloped. Xo develcm tdiis a two-digit coding system mas used for 
eacBiiiriit, module, and l^k* Using this system, the programs were out- 
lingd rmd then recorded, RscEnt developments have shown that a three-digit 
sy st-fiiM is better. 

Prerequisite modules and the approximate time for average student 
compdetion had to be specified. This information was obtained from the 

^ 
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experienced vocational technical instructors and the program consultants 
representing business, industry, agriculture, and government. In the 
initial phase these program consultants and instructors were able to identify 
over one thousand modules and approximately seven thousand tasks. In turn, 
they were also able to develop behavioral objectives for each unit and 
module. Modules and tasks are continually being developed. 

A continuing and most important aspect of the modular program develop-- 
meat b^s been the analysis of all modules to determine the extent to which 
they could be identified in different programs and be combined into "general 
modules" for greater instructional efficiency. 

Two delivery systems are developed — one, a hand carried system and 
the other, a computer based system. 

The D.O.T. synthesis gives the ability, through the analysis of core 
programs, to integrate units, modules, and tasks; peannitting students to 
combine programs into oombinations according to both labor market and 
student needs. This heszomes an ever changing process according to D.O.T. 
and industry classific^if^lons. It also means that tfee system allows 
students to chaii&e gosis without wasting time by building upon previous 
experiennes. 

One of the most important factors was the develosjment of a systism 
that provided— for ^txcsXional development for students representing aZl 
achievemenit lev:eis- Using this method only the very lowest: aiility sttmtort 
needs iniHrial R^p^r^--?^ pn , In time, even those studenxs should be able t::o 
attain individual r^ognition with an integrated class. 

Student Classif icatijon 

Disadvantaged: Those persons who are disadvantaged to the extent that 

they cannot succeed and/ or compete succ^Bfully in nsi^lar 
vocational or consumer and homemaking educatioart. pno^^PMis 
qiuaHti^y for i^ecial vocationaiL assdstairce-. For example, 
^iisacfeiiantaged ^students xrfto qualif y ms^r be enrolled ±xt 
:tiegular vocat±sHal programs with stiments who are not 
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disadvantaged and provided with such supplementary services 
as may be necessary for them to compete successfully in a 
regular program with minor adjustments, 

Economicalll: 1) Family income below poverty level 

2) Lacks proper food, clothing and shelter 

3) Lacks money for normal school expenses 
Culturally^: 1) From broken or sub-normal homes 



2) Lacks e^nDsure to the "average" culture 
and exper±ence5 

3) Unable to use formal language for average 
school progress 

4) From impoverished cultural background 



Educationally: 1) Has serious reading, campu^tational or 



language issif f icultie^ 

2) Two or moire grades b^ow normal achieve- 
ment for age and/or :grade 

3) Failiing te© or masss isubjecte 

4) PotiBntial £fropout£ 

5) Cur-^imilEHii Sias not provMed him with a 
saisSOje skill or iprapar^ion for higher 
edm^ETtifflin 



.2) DnffffrnrTfcas '^scetie 

3) DissuptisEre behavior 

4) Trisait ^ 

5) Poor self-image 

6) Hostile 

7) AgrifflBKive and unoonirontHDnal 

8) Ov«riy sensitive -to -rsDtiKtructive criticism. 



Socially: 



1) 



Degies rules and 33^iilat:±ons 



Handicapped: 




impaioEHd .aand blind, SHraamsiy emotionmiiy disturbed, crippled. 



those:i5Ettii. learning djmrhil'ities or^ hfiSii!E±i impaired persons 
who by xssson of thetrriianiiicapped coBaiition cannot succeed 
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in a vocational education program designed for persons 
without such handicaps; and who for that reason require 
special educational assistance or a modified vocational 



program. 



The most important function for planning a program is the identification 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped. Sources of information are: (a) school 
records, (b) information from student, (c) information from parents, 
(d) community information, and (e) public and social agencies. 

Admiral Peary AVTS established a vocational program for mentally 
handicapped students from two area State Hospitals in January 1973. 

Approximately 50 of these people were transported to the AVTS each 
:day for two hours after th^.^egular program ended. They were involved in 
a C^eer Awareness program and explored ten unskilled and semi-skilled 
occi33)ations by spending one week in each course. They were then free to 
chcjQBe their areas of concentration for the remainder of the program. This 
program was continued during the 1973-74 school year and will be in existence 
in 1974-75. 

A majority of these students were and are multihandicapped. In 
addition to being mentally handicapped, many were emotionally disturbed 
and suffering from physical disabilities. Included among these were deaf, 
speech impaired, motor coordination handicaps, visually ijnpalred, epilept^ 
paralytics, and spastic conditions. It was felt that the degree of success 
in the program would be low. The final results exceeded all estimates. 
It must be remembered that in most cases, these students were not considered 
trainable. The program at Admiral Peary proved otherwise. 

Repetitious tasks that would bore an average person were done by 
these students with exactness and pride. Assembly line type cf work could 
be accomplished by the greater portion of these handicapped people with 
excellence. 

Of course, there were students involved in the program that will 
probably be institutionalized for the remainder of their lives and will 
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never be productive citizens. Failures were expected. However, even 
these people responded positively to the program because of the social 
aspects of the situation. They encountered new personalities and faces 
other than those at the institution and they left school knowing that 
there was a world outside the State Hospital, 

Among the problems encountered were over-agressive behavior and 
transition of students out of the institution before training was ended. 
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List of dot's for Special Education Students 



A-1 Agriculture Careers 
Tree Pruner 
Agricultural Aid 
Sawmill Worker 

A-2 Agriculture Careers 
Nursery Worker 

£--2 Automotive Careers 
Tire Repairman 
Steamcleaner 

C-1 Building Construction Careers 
Painter 

C-2 Building Construction Careers 
Electrician Helper 

D-2 Metal and Materials Careers 
Shuttle Car Operator 

E-"l Service Careers 
Manicurist 

Reducing Salon Attendant 

E-"3 Service Careers 
Inventory Clerk 
Sales Clerk 

E--4 Service Careers 
Hotel Clerk 
Reservation Clerk 
— Laundryman Hand 
Dry Clearner 
Laundry Machine Mechanic 
Ticket Agent 

E-5 Service Careers 

Cook, Short Order 
Cook Helper I 
Butcher 

F-1 Technical Careers 

Electronics Assembler 
Printed Circuit Assembler 

F-2 Technical Careers 
Smoke Tester 
Instrument Man 

llddboioglS^t 



404.884-014 
421.384--010 
667 •782-114 



406.887-030 



915.884-014 
915.887-022 



840.781-010 
829.887-014 
932-883-026 



331.878-010 
334.871-014 



233.388-014 
290.478-014 



242.368-010 
249.368-082 
361-884-014 
362.782-010 
629.281-046 
919.368-014 



SU.SSl'-OlO 
317.887-010 
525.381'-010 



726.281'-010 
726.884-094 



012.281-014 
018.188-014 
-^075^8^10 
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F-4 Technical Careers 

Key Punch Operator 213.582-010 
Sorting Machine Operator 213.885-010 
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EBENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 15931 



DOT TITLF-: Agricultural Aid 
OTHER TITLES: £91 421.384-010 

- ■ APVT NO; - - - - ~ 

OE NO: 
MOS NO: 



OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION ; Note: The program of study stated here is based 
on course material now available. Restrictions, such as unavailable 
course material or a minimum xmmber of hours of work experience required, 
may limit the degree to which a student can be prepared for this type of 
work. 

An agricultural aid cultivates crops and takes care of animals* He 
or she does this by following the instructions of research workers who are 
experimenting with plants or animals. Cleaning kennels, feeding and 
watering animals, and preparing soil and plants are some jobs done by 
agricultural aids. He or she may also collect seeds, weigh crops, and 
store crops. An agricultural aid might find jobs at colleges or in private 
industries such as large grain and feed businesses. 



References : 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 3rd ed., vol. 1, 1965, U.S. 
Governme!:^t Printing Office, Washington, p. 7. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. 1972-1973 ed. , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, p. 579. 



OCCUPATIONAL LATTICE : 
Title 

Biological Aid 
Farmer, General 
Dairy Husbandman 



DOT No. 
049.384-010 
421.181-010 
040.081-026 



OCCUPATIONAL LADDER: 



FattffTlanager 
Agricultural Aid 
Farmer, Cash Grain 
Salesman, Grain & Feed 
Vegetable Grower 



DOT No; 
409.168-010 
421. 384-010 
401. 181-010 
262.358-014 
403.181-010 



LOCAL EMPLOYERS: 

:Agway Inc. Penn State University 

Windber Store State College, Pa. 

Stockholm Ave. 
Windber, Pa. 
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EBENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 15931 



DOT TITLE: Laundryman Hand ML^* 361.884-014 

OTHER TITLES: APVT NO: 

OE NO : 



OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION; Note: The program of study stated here is 
based on course material now available. Restrictions, such as unavailable 
course material or a minimum number of hours of work experience required, 
may limit the degree to which a student can be prepared for this type of 
work. 

The laundryman hand supetrvises loading of the machines. Water 
temperatures, suds levels, time cycles, addition of bleach is controlled 
by the laundryman. When all washing, ironing and repairing have been 
completed the laundry is regrouped and delivered to the customer. Most 
laundry plan workers receive their training on the job. The laundry 
industry is a growing one. It is the largest personal service industry. 

Reference: 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . 1972-1973 ed., U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, p. 835. 



OCCUPATIONAL LATTICE ; 
Title DOT No. 

Dry Cleaner. 362.782-010 

Laundry Machine Mech. 629.281-046 



OCCUPATIONAL LADDER : 
Title DOT No . 

Laundry Machine Mech. 629. 281-046 
Dry Cleaner 362.782-010 
*Laundryman Hand 361.884-014 



LOCAL EMPLOYERS : 
Ebensburg Laundry & Linen 
R.D. #2 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

White Swan Dry Clearning 
605 W. High 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

Troy Laundry & Dry Clearning 
360 Strayer 
Johnstown, Pa. 



Century One-Hour Cleaners 
409 Main 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Industrial Uniform & Towel 
2515 18th Street 
Altoona, Pa. 

Wright Laundry 
721 N. Juniata 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
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ADMIRAL PEARY VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
RESEARCH AND OIRRICITLUM CENTER 
EBENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 15931 



DOT TITLE: Tire Repairman DOT NO: 915.884-014 

OTHER TITLES: APVT NO: 

■ ■ '"^^E-igO: ■■■ 

MOS NO: 57C 



OCCUPATIONAL DEiSCRIPTION : Note; The program of study stated here is based 
on course material now available. Restrictions, such as unavailable 
course material or a minimum number of hours of work experience required 
may limit the degree to which a student can be prepared for this type of 
work. 

A tire repairman repairs and replaces defective tires on automobiles, 
buses, trucks, and other automotive vehicles. A tire repairman may work 
for a franchised automobile dealer in his maintenance' department , in a 
general repair agency, a gasoline service station, or a specialty 
shop that has one or more tire repairmen on its payroll. 

The job training is minimal, and with the increased use of the 
.automobile from '83 to 156 million cars in the next 20 years jobs will be 
available. Chsnce for advancement is limited unless further training is 
achieved. 

References: 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 3rd ed., vol. 1, 1965 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, p. 741. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . 1972-1973 ed., U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, p. 471. 



OCCUPATIONAL LATTICE : 
Title 



Salesman, Auto Parts 



DOT No . 
280.358-018 



OCCUPATIONAL LADDER : 
Title 

Muffler Installer 
Lubrication Man 
*Tire Repairman 
Service Station 

Attendant 
Steamcleaner 



DOT !Jo. 
807.884-050 
915.887-014 
915.^^84-014 
915.P67-010 

915.8^7-022 



LOCAL EMPLOYERS : 
Stover Arco 
115 E. High St. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

Barber's Sunoco Service 
W. High St. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

Boron Oil Co. 
512 W. High St. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 



S Y S T E M 
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Nastasi*s Mobile Service 
Route 22, West 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

Sam's Gulf Station 
926 2nd St. 
Cresson, Pa. 

Varner's Ser'/ice Station 
529 Main St. 
Portage, Pa. 



C E S, 



I N G. 



Summary 
of 

Vocational Education Seminar 
on 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

November 13 & 15, 1974 

DVER Project #V0135VZ 
"Assessment of Need in Programs of Vocational Education 
for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped" 



First Session 

Wednesday, November 13, 1974 

Topic: Legislative implications of estimates of need in 
Vocational Education for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Chairperson: Dr. Joe R. Clary, Executive Director 

North Carolina State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Presenters: Mr. Reginald Petty, Deputy Director 
National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Mr. Leroy A. Cornelsen, Planning Officer 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 

Dr. Melvin L. Barlow, Director 
Division of Vocational Education, and 
Professor, Graduate School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Second Session 

Friday, November 15, 1974 

Topic #1: Insuring accountability of Vocational Education 

programs to disadvantaged and handicapped populations: 
(a) role of State Advisory Councils and (b) role of 
state education officials with responsibility for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Topic if 2: Alternative approaches for meeting the needs of 

disadvantaged and handicapped in Vocational Education. 
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ERIC 



Chairperson: Dr. Joe R. Clary, Executive Director, 

North Carolina State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Presenters: Mr. Robert Kennon, Supervisor 

Disadvantaged Vocational Educational and Career 

Develx)pment S^^ 

Michigan State Department of Education 

Mr. Clifford Jump, Member 
Michigan State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Mr. Stewart Miller, Supervisor 
Special Needs Program, 

Division of Vocational Education, Arizona 

Mr. Larry Noble, Rehabilitation Services 
Coordinator 

Colorado River Indian Tribes Rehabilitation 
Center 



if 
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Seminar Summary 



The Second Issue Oriented Seminar was held In conjunction with the 
NACVE/SACVE Joint Day of Planning, November 13 and November 15, 1974. The 
seminar was chaired by Dr. Joe R. Clary, Executive Director of the North 
Carolina State Advisory Council. The seminar focused on three Issues: 

1. Legislative implications of estimates of need in vocational 
education for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

2. Insuring accountability of vocational education programs 
to disadvantaged and handicapped populations: the role of 
State Advisory Councils and the role of state education 
officials with these designated responsibilities, 

3. Alternative approaches for meeting the needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped in vocational education. 

Wednesday, 13 November 

After JiEEtxaductory remarks explaining the background and fKirpo^e of 
the seminar, Jyr^ Clary Introduced the topic, speakers, and geaiffiBaL f oirmat 
to be folloTOd, Mr, Reginald Petty, Deputy Director of the Hasts^amBl. 
Advisory Cornnril on Vocational Education was the first preseiilisr::^ be 
called upon. Petty focused his remarks on two principal areas of Interest, 

First, he explained that the NACVE position on vocational education 
legislation for the disadvantaged was currently non-commltal. That is, at 
- the present time, the National Advisory Countll did not support any particular 
piece of legislation; the Council's contention is that the * 68 bill is 
basically appropriate to the situation if slight modifications are added. 
The two most pressing modifications are: (a) the need to modify categorical 
distinctions, and (b) the need to provide greater consideration of urban 
need ,.. perhaps in a massive, one-year, one-shot appropriation for the 
cities. 

Petty' s second series of remarks dealt generally with the continuing 
mistrust of the delivery system for vocational education funds, especially 
those earmarked for the disadvantaged and handicapped. The fear is that 
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the children's needs are not being met because dollars are lost to overhead, 
because too often vocational education either functions as or appears to be 
a tracking system for students, and because the mechanism of transacting 
business through the state to the local system is cumbersome. He went on 
to point. out that organizations like the National Urban League are advocating 
a system of earmarked funds dispensed directly to the agencies in the field 
rather than allocation through the state. 

The second presenter for Wednesday's evening session was Lee Cornelsen, 
Planning Officer for the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. He 
discussed the thinking of the Office of Education about potential legis- 
lation that may be written by HEW and proposed for intrQductia3n to Congress. 
The discussion that Osrne^l^a led focused on some potential, adjustments 
to the 't68 Amendments wh±rh ^would reiMsr them mors broam and ^manageable. 
Annsnsg tias potential alteEiaitive ideas that are bemg coissid^sed are the 
f oWmviE^; 

1. Title I. Governance under a single staie agency. 

Z. Title II. Maint:ain the National and State Advisory Councils 
while broadening their scope to include more adult 
education and to emphasize more activity in planning 
and needs assessment. 

3. Title III. Group all programs and services from the ^63 bill 

as amended ... (currently Part B funds). 

4. Title IV. Combine all targeted funds (currently 38% of total 

appropriations) into one area called ''Special Needs". 
Require that these funds be matched before they can 
be spent. Further, there would be no mandate for 
specific use, but rather, expenditures will be 
required for a "target area". 

4. Title V. Consolidate research, curriculum, and professional 
development in a form that provides ior 1/2 the 
fund^fe to be distributed as state allocations and 
the jcsther 1/2 as discretionary allocations. 

Cornelsen discussed the possibility of U.S.O.E. undertaking an annual 
Assessment of Need for planning and for dissemination to the states. 

Dr. Melvin Barlow, Director, Division of Vocational Education, U.C.L.A. 
the last formal presenter of this first session delivered a broad ranging 
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statement focusing on the central problems he (and those in the AVA) had 
formulated with regard to the legislative implications of an assessment 
of need. Ha identified five major problems: 



1. The lack of consistency in definition—while this is not of 

particular importance to the handicapped, with the exception of 
EMR borderline students, it is particularly acute for the 
disadvantagiad; that is, the VEA definition dxffers from that of 
ESEA, while the work-study definition differs from that of the 
NYC. This lack of c3onsistency creates a confusion that hampers 
effective adtginist rnt ion of programs and planning/allocation of 
resources. 

2-. The multiple def f n |-tions also help to create and perpetuate 
categorical structures that too often function as segregated 
entities, rather than as a comprehensive program. The effects 
of these categor i cal structures often manifest themselves in 
complicated ident±Eication and prescriptive ::Heasures, non- 
mainstreaming prcerams, and local constraints inhibiting more 
effective expendJtture of funds. 

3. The lack of federal and state leadership, patt:icularly in the 
area of vocational education for the handicapped. He suggested 
that while the states set the requirements, few were able to 
show how the requirements could be met; further, there are few 
viable leadership training programs. 

4. Good model programs are hard to find; furthermore, if found, the 
information is not well disseminated. 

5. Too often, our present legislation and practice treats dis- 
advantaged or handicapped students as the product rather than 
treating the comprehensive vocational education programs as the 
product with students as the clients. 

As possible solutions to these difficulties. Barlow suggested a number 
of ideas including the necessity of each LEA conducting a needs assessment, 
utilization of state staff as resources to local planners rather than 
enforcers of arbitrary guidelines, designing of comprehensive district-wide 
programs to meet needs, and the planned flexibility of mandated percentage 
funds such that they can be impacted on areas of greatest need, 

A round table discussion involving the presenters and the 23 delegates 
to the Joint Day of Planning who attended our Wednesday session followed 
the formal presentations. Among the many points that were made, these 
several are of particular importance. 
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1. The need remains to cont±nue categorical funding in order to 
insure meeting needs ... flexible ^categories are also required.. 

2. There is a greater need to emphasize pre- and in-service training 
for teachers of disadvantaged and handicapped. 

3. A need exists ro channel money directly to local areas to meet 
their specif 1;^ needs and require strict accountability ... 
(needs like bilingual training). 

4. Local needs assessment is a critical need. 

5. There is a need to increase the set-aside funds and expand their 
scope, e.g., vocational education in elementary schools. 

6. A great need for coordinated planning exists. 

The Friday session of the seminar was again chaired by Dr, Joe Clary 
and focused on two issues: (1) Insuring Accountability of Vocational 
Education Programs to Disadvantaged and Handicapped Populations: (a) Role 
of State Advisory Councils, and (b) Role of State Education officials with 
responsibility for the disadvantaged and handicapped; (2) Alternative 
approaches for meeting the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped in 
vocational education. 

Dr. Clary's presentation sketched the role of the North Carolina State 
Advisory Council from purpose to operation; additionally, he defined the 
role of state boards, as he viewed th«, and suggested how the inter- 
relationship of the two entities should be conceived. Among the nnare 
important points he made was the similar duties of both State Boarais of 
Education and State Advisory Councils in that each was establisheduf or 
planning, implementation, and accountability assessment at both state and 
local levels. Clary focused on the less than sparkling record of both of 
these organizations with regard to the disadvantaged and handicapped. He 
argued that a less than effective effort had been made to assess, plan, and 
meet the needs of these children; furthermore, too often teachers, counselors 
and administrators have not been prepared to be sensitive to these needs, 
or to put into practice ideas that could reach more students. 

On a state and national level, he said that funds have too often been 
allocated without adequate consideration of local need, expertise or 
commitment ... and too of ten without adequate state leadership. 
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In his vdfHW, the role of SACVE is to exercise some of this needed 
leadership, particularly in areas surii as evaluation of ^^ectlveness and 
making recommendations for improvements for vocational edssEiatlon. The time 
has come for SACVE to insist on accountability and insure idiat vocational 
education programs for the disadvanta;ged and handicapped S3ze more than a 
bookkeeping exercise. Clary suggested that the most reasa^sable way of 
doing this was by asking a series of qaiestions including sine following; 

1. What is the State's philosophical commitment to serving the 
disadvantaged and handicapped? 

2. To what extent has an appropriate assessment of::ii£eds been made? 

3. How were goals and objectives arrived at? Wer^ ::tiiey realistic? 

4. What administrative procedures have been worked out to insure 
proper emphasis? 

5. To what extent is the State agency insuring accountability of 
what happens at the local level? Is accountability built into 
the planning mechanism? 

6. What professional development efforts have been «ade to assist 
administratc^s., caunsel«rs, teacbers^ and others to work with the 
dlsadvaatai^d and handicapped? 

7. What is happening in local schools and institutians to assure that 
disadvantages and handicaps are either eliminated or alleviated 

to the extent that success in regular programs is passible? 

8* What coordination exislrs to insure effectiveness among institutions 
and organizations? 

Clary views the role of state education officials to be one that is 
interdependent with the SACVE role. Using North Carolina as an example, 
he suggests that in too many states there is no specialized leadership for 
vocational education for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Without 
specific responsibility and leadership, who will insure accountability or 
efficiency? While the set-asides provide some demand for accountability, 
they provide little assurance that the needs will be met. 

Clary did not suggest an adversary role for state officials and State 
Advisory Councils. Rather, it is two sides of the same coin and should 
serve to emphasize the importance of the task at hand. Needs assessment, 
planning and leadership are the means for effective coordination. 
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The second presenter of the session, Robert Kennon, Supervisor for 
Disadvantaged Vocational Education and Career Development Service, State 
of Michigan, also emphasized the need for coordination and cooperation 
between state officials and the State Advisory Council. Using Michigan as 
an example of a good relationship between the two, Kennon noted that the 
State Board had developed an accountability model used on all levels of 
vocational education, xhe model which focuses on commitment, purpose, 
strategies, and outcomes, provides a tool for evaluation of the Michigan 
commitment to the policy of "A right to a skill for everyone in Michigan'*. 
Furthermore, Kennon suggested that four ingredients were necessary for the 
success of vocational education programs: (a) money, (b) well designed 
programs, (c) talented people, (d) institutional commitment. Among these 
four, commitment may be the most critical. It is this commitment that 
provides the opportunity /necessity for accountability. 

Clifford Jump, a member of the Michigan State Advisory Council provided 
support for Kennon' s position in his presentation. Jump maintained that 
the State Advisory Council functioned as a watchdog to insure that the 
vocational education delivery system runs efficiently and provides needed 
services. This effort occurs through reading and approving the state 
plans, conducting ongoing evaluation efforts, encouraging/facilitating 
cooperation between organizational entities like vocational education and 
special education, and establishing smaller, task-oriented advisory committees 
for specific areas of vocational education. Additionally, the State 
Advisory Council serves an education function by generating/disseminating 
information and by providing support for State officials. In Jump's view, 
these functions serve to clearly define the role of the State Board in 
Michigan ... a role that might serve as a model elsewhere. 

The last session, ^'Alternative Approaches to Meeting the Needs of 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped,'' featured three presenters from Arizona: 
Mr. Stewart Miller, Supervisor of Special Needs Programs; Mr. Larry Noble, 
Coordinator of Rehabilitation Services for the Colorado Indian Tribes; and 
Mr. Jack Riddle, Director of the Maricopa County Skills Center. Each 
suggested a different model for meeting the needs of the handicapped and 
disadvantaged . 
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Noble began the session by defining his particular problem as one of 
a lack of adequate vocational models. That Is, In his area, the Indians 
have little notion of the viable alternatives available to them within the 
world of work. This is complicated by a continuing lack of experience with 
persons performing these various tasks. However, the most critical problem 
is the lack of self-awareness among the Indians; the question of realistically 
appraising one's own capabilities is of greatest importance and greatly 
complicates the other two problems. To meet these needs, Noble has programs 
of career orientation and support counseling underway. The idea is to 
combat experiential deprivation and to increase both academic achievement 
and the intrinsic value of schooling. 

Jack Riddle described the Pioneer School, one of three projects that 
he coordinates. This project is a cooperative venture between two school 
districts to reconstruct a pioneer town for the National Bicentennial. It 
is a project that requires linkages among seven agencies in order to function 
effectively. Included are the Division of Vocational Education, Department 
of Economic Security, the Pioneer Foundation, the Community College District, 
the Courts, the Probation Officer, and the Sheriff's Department. The program 
is an extended classroom in two parts, one for high school dropouts and 
potential dropouts and one for prisoners. Each school district contributed 
two academic and two vocational teachers in addition to the students. The 
idea is to teach a saleable vocational skill in addition to providing help 
in basic remediation while in a different and more practical environment. 
So far, according to Riddle, the program has been a spectacular success. 

Stewart Miller described the "agency linkage*' model on a broader 
level, the Skill Center. In Arizona two such centers operate — one directed 
by Riddle in Maricopa County and one in Tucson, under the direction of Ed 
Acuna. Miller described the Tucson Center as an open entry-open exit 
program which takes referred students at any point in their development and 
provides an opportunity for them to advance in any vocational area as 
far and as fast as they desire. The idea is to provide mastery learning 
to any number of students rather than to focus on the number of students 
who might attend classes for any particular semester. 
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The model, as Miller described it, combines linkages of the State 
Department of Education, the Division of Community Colleges, CETA, Model 
Cities, and the WIN program. It operates under a unified budget with 
specific, contractually agreed-to responsibilities for each of the 
agencies. This provides a second form of accountability which accompanies 
the continuous monitoring of student service and success. Furthermore, 
these agencies *'buy'* slots for referred students, thus providing training 
up to the *'job ready" point. Arizona has found this to be a particularly 
effective means of linking limited funds from various sources into a 
highly effective unified system. The Arizona model could guide the develop- 
ment of comprehensive rural or less adequately funded vocational education 
programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLE CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
NOMINATION PROCEDURE 



• 
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Request for Nominations 
from State Officials 



This letter is to request your assistance in helping us to identify and to 
obtain available descriptive literature on the most effective vocational 
education programs for the disadvantaged in your State, 

Specifically, we are interested in vocational education programs at the 
secondary level presently in operation and which have been in operation 
for at least two years; programs emphasizing training of disadvantaged 
students for gainful employment and/or continuing education; programs 
which emphasize serving disadvantaged students in regular vocational 
education through adjustments and supportive services, including cooperative 
work experience; and, programs in both rural and urban settings/ 

System Sciences, Inc. is currently conducting a research project, "Assossment 
of Need in Programs of Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped." Emphasis is placed on the disadvantaged, from the vocational 
education perspective and as especially defined in the statute. The project 
is sponsored by the Division of Research and Demonstration, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

Tlie purposes of the research effort are to provide information which will 
assist the States in using disadvantaged funds more effectively; and more 
fundamentally, to provide a basis for improving estimates of the total 
requirements for the achievement of the purposes of P.L. 90-576 on behalf 
of the vocational education disadvantaged and handicapped. The 15% and 
10% "set-asides" were crude "guesstimates" of stark minimum needs; no serious 
attCTipt is known to have been made subsequently to either determine/refine 
this quantification of needs for these special populations, or to express 
needs in terms of budgetary requirements. 

One objective of the research now underway, therefore, is to make initial 
developments of a methodology that would enable vocational educators to / 
evaluate the magnitude of the vocational education disadvantaged need. 
.The end-product of this project will assist the vocational education profession 
In the complex and difficult undertaking of estimating total resource and 
funding needs and in Improving the applied effectiveness of all available 
resources. In order to achieve the objectives of this research project, the 
most effective vocational education disadvantaged programs will need to be 
identified and documented, the resource requirements of these programs 
quantified, and the resource utilization patterns described. 
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In nominating the most effective programs for the disadvantaged in your 
State, may we suggest that consideration be given to the following criteria 
program's ability to attract disadvantaged students; retention capability, 
i.e#, reduction of dropout rate; students' achievement in the program; 
program completions; placements; and, follow-up evaluations. There may be 
additional criteria which come to mind in selecting your most effective 
programs, and we would like you to indicate these as you feel appropriate. 

We are requesting that you nominate the three most effective programs for 
the disadvantaged at the secondary level in your State. Please use the 
enclosed forms in describing the programs you wish to nominate. A self- 
addressed, stamped envelope is also enclosed for returning the completed 
forms to us. Approximately 60 programs will be selected from among those 
nominated to be included in the study. Therefore, it is possible that we 
may be back in touch with you to get more information about a particular 
program or project. 

Thank you vary much for your cooperation and consideration in responding 
to this request. 

Sincer ly. 



Jim Hughes 

Senior Research Analyst 



JHH:dml 
Enclosure 
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Nominated Program 



TITLE: _ 
ADDRESS: 



CONTACT PERSON: PHONE NO, 



Describe population served (number, types of disadvantagement) : 



Describe program (course offerings, skill training areas, supportive services, 
special personnel, program costs, etc.)^ 



Criteria (check off the criteria you considered in nominating this program): 

Ability to Attract Program Completions " 

Retention Placements 



Student Achievement Follow-up 

Other (please list): 



Additional descriptive literature enclosed: Yes No 



Please return to: System Sciences, Inc., P.O. Box 2345, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 
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P.O. Box 2345 

Chapel HilK North Carolina 27514 



Chapel Hill 919: 929-7116 
Durham 919:286-0711 




Request for Nominations 
from Regional Officials 



This letter is to request your cooperation and assistance, and to advise you 
of upcoming activity in your region related to the survey phase of our current 
research project. 

System Sciences, Inc. is currently conducting a research project, "Assessment of 
Need in Programs of Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped." 
Emphasis is placed on the disadvantaged, from the vocational education perspective 
and as specially defined in the statute. The project is sponsored by the 
Division of Research and Demonstration, Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

The purposes of the research effort are to provide information which will assist 
the States in using disadvantaged funds more effectively; and more fundamentally, 
to provide a basis for Improving estimates of the total requirements for the 
achievement of the purposes of P.L. 90^576 on behalf of the vocational education 
disadvantaged and handicapped. The 15% and 10% "set-asides" were crude "guess- 
timates" of stark minimum needs; no serious attempt is known to have been made 
subsequently to either determine/refine this quantification of needs for these 
special populations, or to express needs in terms of budgetary requirements. 

One objective of the research now underway, therefore, is to make initial 
developments of a methodology that would enable vocational educators to evaluate 
the magnitude of the vocational education disadvantaged need* The end-product 
of this project will assist the vocational education profession in the complex 
and difficult undertaking of estimating total resource and funding needs and In 
improving the applied effectiveness of all available resources. In order to 
achieve the objectives of this research project, the most effective vocational 
education disadvantaged programs will need to be identified and documented, 
the resource requirements of these programs quantified, and the resource 
utilization patterns described. 

Specifically, we are interested In vocational education programs at the ^ 
secondary level presently in operation which (1) have been in operation for at 
least one full year; (2) emphasize training of disadvantaged students for 
gainful employment and/or continuing education; (3) emphasize serving disadvantaged 
students In regular vocational education through adjustments and supportive 
services, including cooperative work experience* 

System Sciences, Inc. has received nominations of effective programs serving 
the disadvantaged from several sources, including programs in States within 
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Region . Enclosed is a list of programs which have been nominated as 

effective programs for the disadvantaged within your region. For each program, 
the following information is provided: (1) source of nomination; (2) criteria 
checked; (3) type of program; (A) type of environment; and (5) additional 
comments. Also enclosed is a description of the coding system used along with 
definitions. We would appreciate your looking over this list of programs and 
letting us know of any additions, deletions, or corrections you would suggest. 
Particularly, if there are programs of which you are aware which are not included 
on our list, but you feel should be considered, we would like to know of these 
programs. 

We are now moving into the survey phase of our research project. The survey will 
include a mailed questionnaire to each program director and/or administrator. 
This mailed questionnaire will be preceded by an introductory letter indicating 
the source of nomination, and requesting the program's cooperiition in completing 
the questionnaire. Following the mailing of the questionnaire, each program 
director will be contacted by phone to go over the questionnaire with him and 
provide any needed clarification or explanation. When completed, the program . 
director will mail the questionnaire back to us. This is one part of the 
survey methodology — program director's questionnaire. 

The second part of the survey will be completed via a number (18-20) of site 
visits to selected programs. The purpose of the site visits, in addition to 
obtaining more information and having an on-site look at the program, will be 
to obtain information directly from program personnel, i.e., teachers, counselors, 
coordinators, etc. This information will be collected via group administration 
of a teacher questionnaire, which will be administered on-site by our project 
staff. 

Both of these questionnaires, program director and teacher, are currently being 
field tested with selected programs in North Carolina. Final revisions will be 
completed within the next three weeks. Implementation of the survey will begin 
no later than March 1> 1975. 

We appreciate this opportunity to share v^ith you our plan for conducting this 
survey of effective programs for the disadvantaged, and will appreciate 
information regarding programs to be included in the survey, as well as any 
other suggestions you might have. 

We look forward to hearing from you and to the opportunity of working with 
vocational education personnel in your region. 

Sincerely yours. 



Jim Hughes 

Senior Research Analyst 
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CODING SYSTEM 



Source of Nomination 

1 = State Advisory Conmittee on Vocational Education, SACVE 

2 « State Vocational Education Official with responsibility for 

the Disadvantaged 

3 = Programs and Services Branch, DVTE files 

4 = Other 



Criteria Checked 

1 = Ability to attract students 

2 = Retention 

3 - Student achievement 

4 = Program completions 

5 = Placements 

6 = Follow-up 

7 = Other 



Type of Environment 

1 = SMSA, within Central City 

2 = SMSA, outside Central City 

3 - Urban, non-SMSA (^10.000) 

4 = Rural (<10,000) 



Type of Program 

1 === Regular, supportive services 

2 Modified regular program, supportive services 

3 === Special program 

4 === Cooperative work experience/work study 

Information Received 
X === yes 

blank = no • 



Questionnaire Received 

X = yes 
blank = no 
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CODING SYSTEM EXPLANATIONS 



Source of Nomination 



1. 



State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education. A program has been 
nominated by the Executive Director of the respective State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, These nominations were received In 
September and early October 1974, following a letter request which 



was mailed in late August. 



2. 



State Vocational Education Official with Responsibility for the 



Disadvantaged. A program has beeu nominated by the State Official 
in the respective State's Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education who has responsibility for the vocational programs for 
disadvantaged students at the State level. These nominations resulted 
from a letter request mailed October 23, 1974. 

3. Programs and Services Branch, DTVE, BOAE. A program has been selected . 
from a file of exemplary programs located in the Office of Msv Barbara 
Kemp, Program Specialist for the Disadvantaged, State Programs and 
Services Branch, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of Education. 

4. Other Sources. A program has come to the attention of the project 
staff from a source other than the three described above. This 
would include, for example, information exchanges at professional 
meetings and conferences, ERIC and other literature review, and 
nominations from HEW regional directors. 

Criteria Checked 

Applicable for programs nominated by State Officials with responsibility 
for the Disadvantaged. The letter request asked, for each program nominated, 
for the nominator to check-off from a list of six suggested criteria the 
criteria which the program met. In addition, if the nominator felt that 
additional criteria was applicable, he was asked to identify these. 
Definitions for each criterion are the following: 
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1. Ability to attract - program has demonstrated ability to recruit 
(attract) disadvantaged students. 

2- Retention - program is able to maintain disadvantaged students 
once they have enrolled. 

3. Student achievement - students achieve academically at a satis- 
factory level, develop appropriate work related adaptive social 
skills, develop positive self concept, increase awareness of 
various career arsas, develop job specific vocational knowledge 
and work skills. 

A. Program completi ons - number of students completing the program 
satisfactorily. 

5. Placements - students completing program who (a) are placed on a 
job; or (b) continue their education and training. 

6. Follow-up - to be done at various time intervals to determine: 
(a) job or school satisfaction; (b) further success in education 
or training programs; and (c) monetary gain or loss. 



Type of Enviroimient 

In categorizing program nominations by type of environment, use is made 
of the areas defined in August 1973 by the Office of Management and Budget 
as Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) . Generally speaking an 
SMSA consists of a county or groups of counties containing at least one city 
(or twin cities) having a population of 50,000 or more plus adjacent counties 
which are metropolitan in character and are economically and socially inte-- 
grated with the central city. (Refer to the map on the following page.) 

Criteria fcr SMSA's: 

1. Population size- — each SMSA must include at least: 

a) One city with 50,000 inhabitants or more, or, 

b) Two cities having contiguous boundaries and constituting, 
for general purposes, a single community with a combined popu- 
lation of at least 50,000, the smaller of which must have a 
population of at least 15,000. If two or irrre adjacent counties 
each have a city of 50,000 inhabitants or m e and the cities 
are within 20 miles of each other (city limits to city limits), 
they will be included in the same area unless there is definite 
evidence that the two cities are not economi-^ally and socially 
integrated. 

2. Metropolitan character of outlying counties — specifically, the 
following criteria must be met: 
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a) At least 75% of the labor force of the county must be in 
the nonagricultural labor force, 

b) The county must meet at least one of the following conditions 

(1) It must have 50 percent or more of its population living 
in the contiguous minor civil divisions having a density of 
at least 150 persons per square mile, in an unbroken chain 

of minor civil divisions with such density radiating from 
a central city in the area. 

(2) The number of nonagricultural workers employed in the 
county must equal to at least 10 percent of the number of 
nonagricultural workers employed in the county containing 
the largest city in the area, or the outlying county must 

be the place of employment of at least 10,000 nonagricultural 
workers. 

(3) The nonagricultural labor force living in the county 
must equal at least 10 percent of the nonagricultural labor 
force living in the county containing the largest city in 
the area, or the outlying county must be the place of 
residence of a nonagricultural labor force of at least 
10,000. 

3, Integra ticm of central county and outlying counties— sufficient 
economic and social communication: 

a) At least 15% of the workers living in the given outlying 
county must work in the county or counties containing the central 
city or cities of the ara:. , or 

b) At least 25 percent of those working in the giv^n outlying 
county must live in the county or counties containing the central 
city or cities of the area. 

4, In New England, where city and town are administratively more 
important than the county and data are compiled locally for 
those minor civil divisions, cities and towns are the units used 
in defining SMSA's. Here, a population density criterion of 

at least 100 persons ^er square mile is used as the measure of 
metropolitan character and the integration criteria for the 
towns and cities are similar to criterion 3. 

Central city of an SMSA— -The largest city in an SMSA is always a 
central city. One or two additional cities may be secondary central cities 
in the SMSA on the basis and in the order of the following criteria: 



The additional city or cities must have a population of one-third 
of that of the largest city and a minimum population of 25,000 
except that both cities are central cities in those instances 
where cities qualify under 1, b) of the criteria for SMSA's. 

The additional city or cities must have at least 250,000 
inhabitants. 
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Ring of an SMSA~The ring is all of the SMSA that is not part of 
the central city itself. This concept is used in the population census 
to provide information on commuting patterns of workers. 



Programs located in cities, toi-ms, or communities outside SMSAs were 
coded urban if population >10,000, and rural if population <10,000. This 
decision was arbitrary. The U.S. Census Bureau classifies areas as rural 
if population ^2,500, which was felt, for the purposes of this survey, to 
be too low. The distinction between non-SMSA urban and rural is important 
in terms of differential costs of vocational education programs. It should 
be noted that a city may have a population count <10,000 and not be 
classified as rural if it is located within an SMSA. 

Type of Program 

1. Regular with Support Services 

A regular vocational education program supplemented by supportive 
and/or special educational services which are provided in order that dis- 
advantaged students can succeed in the regular vocational education program. 

Regular programs of vocational education are those programs which 
have been acknowledged by the State Board of Education and the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education to have general application statewide 
for average students. In most cases, these programs have completed course 
"guides or standards" which have been made available to all administrative 
units in the State. 

Supportive services are special educational services which are supple- 
mentary to regular programs. These services are provided in>order that 
disadvantaged students might achieve occupational educat^bmi objectives 
that would otherwise be beyond their reach. Those ajWitional services 
needed by the disadvantaged may include such elements as those that follow: 

a) Special counseling services (including testing, job exploration, 
personal guidance, etc.) 

b) Diagnostic services (eligibility, degree of handicapped or degree 
of being disadvantaged, evaluation of capabilities, etc,) 



1970 Census Users \ Guide , Part I, Issued October 1973, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, p. 83-85. 
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c) Tutorial services (individual or small group basis — directly 
related to occupational training) 

d) Psychological services (the teacher may assist with making 
arrangements , etc . ) 

e) Work with individuals after school or on weekends* 

2. Modified Regular Program with Support Services 

A modified or adjusted program is a regular vocational education 
progran rhat has been ciiari^ed, adjusted, altered to more adequately meet 
the special needs of dis^cij/antaged students whose social, cultural, economi 
academic disadvantagemenr^ and/or handicaps have prevented theia from 
experiencing success in a regular program area of occupational education. 
Particular emphasis in modification is given to revision of the curriculum. 

Examples of program modifications might include: 

a) Self-instructional, individualized instructional or especially 
formulated packages (i.e., audio-visual) 

b) Reduced class j^ize to allow for more individualized teaching 

c) Use of conference periods for work with "only disadvantaged 
students*' 

d) After school work with students 

e) Weekend work with students 

f) Specific demonstrations just for the disadvantaged students in 
each class. 

3. Special Program 

A vocational education program that has major differences other than 
simply support services or curricular modifications when compared to a 
regular program in the same area of occupational education Is to be 
considered a special program. It is a program that is specifically planned 
to meet the special needs of the disadvantaged learners whose social, 
cultural, economic and/or educational handicaps have preveiited them from 
succeeding in a regular occupational program. 

Special programs are those provided only when a disadvantaged student 
cannot benefit from regular occupational education programs to any extent, 
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even with modifications thereto or with the provision of supplementary 
special educational services. It is often segregated from regular programs 
or housed In separate facilities and the classes often contain only 
vocational education disadvantaged or handicapped students. 

4. Cooperative Work Experience and Work Study 

For purposes of classifying programs in this survey, a cooperative 
work experience or a work study program may represent a program in and of 
itself, or it may be the major component of another program type. It is 
coded only when on-the-job skill training is provided on a long-term 
basis to students enrolled in the program. It may or may not provide 
monetary compensation to enrolled students. 

Information Received 

Directors of nominated programs were asked to submit pertinent 
information aoout their programs. Materials received ranged from one-page 
rSsumgs to extensive summaries of many aspects of respective programs. Of 
the 158 programs nominated, 89 returned some type of supplemental information. 
Receipt of such information is noted on the master program list. 

Questionnaires Received 

-If program-administrators responded to Syistem Sciences , Trie V' ~ 

to participate in the survey by completing and returning the program 
administrator questionnaire, receipt is indicated on the master list. Ninety- 
eight (62%) of the sample responded by completing and returning the 
questionnaires. 

The following list of program nominations is the master list of 
nominations developed by System Sciences, Inc. during the course of the 
survey. Figure 1 indicates the breakdown of nominated programs by state. 
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SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS NOMINATED/ SELECTED 

DHEW REGIONAL BOUNDARIES 
AND HEADQUARTERS 



Region I 
Region II 
Region III 
Region IV 
Region V 
Region VI 
Region VII 
Region VIII 
Region IX 
Region X 



17 
II 
18 
23 
27 
14 
11 
18 
15 
4 






MlAIK^IMilTEn': 




1 


Doiloo, M9<j 0229} 




(1 


NewYMk.N.Y. mm 




III 


PhiliOdrhU Pa. 19101 




IV 
V 


„A;hkW,iilw*M? 






DilUi T<x. 7JMi 




VII 


K«iiu:;CitK.Mo. 64106 




Vlil 


Denver, Col>i.Stl302 


i 


IX 






X 


Sctitk WaA 






^- 




EKLC 



! 

State 


Region 


Program Name> 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Tyye 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Maine 


I 


Project SAVE 
Edith Slipp, Coordinator 
Fort Fairfield High School 
Maine School Administrative 

District ff^U 
Fort f airfield, Maine 04742 


2 


1,2,3,5.6 


1 


4 


X 




Maine 


I 


Cpi v: a t ion Learn 

Nannabelle A. Cart er 

Presque Isle High School 

uoorama tor— i. eac ner 

16 Fort Street 

Presque Isle, Maine 04769 


2 


1,2,4,5.6 


4 


3 


X 


X 


Maine 


... J 


"Relevant Education" 

Orrison Moody, Ass't Principal 

Van Buren District High School 

321 Main Street 

Van Buren, Maine Uh/od 


3,4 




1 


4 


X 


X 


Mass. 


I 


Vocational Special Needs 
Joseph A, Prioli 

Education 
Brockton Public Scnooi 
470 Forest Avenue 
Brockton, Mass, 02401 


2 


1,2,3,4.5 
6 


2 


1 


X 


X 


Mass. 


I 


Satellite Learning Program 
Jack Westcott, Curriculum 

Coordinator 
Keefe Technical Scnooi 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 


2 


1,2.3,4.5 
6 


4 


2 


X 


X 


Mass. 


I 


Mobile Occupational Develop- 
ment 

Education Laboratories 
Everett R. Warzecha, Director. 
173 Chelmsford Street 
Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 


3 




2 


2 


X 


X 


Mass. 


I 


Homemaker Training Program 
Paula Vosburgh, Project 

Director 
The Women's Service Club 
464 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02118 


3 




3 


1 


X 


X 
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State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 




I 


Program for Special Needs 
Robert S. Holt 
Vocational Director 
Lebanon High School 
Lebanon, N.H. 03766 


2,3 


3,4 


1 


4 


X 


X 




I 


"Learning for Individuals, 
Families & Employment" 
. (LIFE) 
Mrs. Audrey Starkey or 
Ms . Carolyn Wheeler 
Keene High School 
Arch Street 
Keene, N.H. 03431 


2 


L.3,4 


4 


3 




X 




I 


"Learn to Earn" 
Milton Johnson 
Vocational Coordinator 
Spaulding High School 
Rochester, N.H. 03867 


2 


2,4 


3 


3 


X 


X 




I 


Vocatiqnal Tourist 

Industry Oriented Program 
Mrs. Barbara Rennie 
Linwood High School 
Lincoln, N.H. 03103 


3 




1 


4 


X 




Nf.H. 


I 


Vocational Agriculture 
Program 

Millard Martin, Jr., Chairman 
White Mountains Regional 

High School 
Whitefield, N.H. 03598 


3 




1 


4 






R.I. 


I 


Operation VITAL (Operation 

Prevent Dropouts) 
Gerard A. Cartier 
Federal Aid Coordinator 
Woonsocket Jr. High School 
70 North Main Street 
Woonsocket, R.I. 02895 


2 


L. 2,3,4,7 


1 


2 


X 


X 



- ; 
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State 


Region 




Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


QuestionnaireReceived 


R.l. 


I 


Narragansett Regional Work 

Study Program 
Ronald Poplar, Guidance 

Counselor 
Narragansett School System 
Mumford Road 

N£.rragansett, R.I. 02882 


2 


2,3,5 




2 


X 




Vt. 


I 


Area Youth Development Prg. 
John E. Murray 
Director, Secondary Ed- 
Anthony Union High School 
604 Main Street 
Bennington* Vt. 05201 


2 




1 


4 


X 


X 


Vt. 


I 


Service Occupations 
Luther Tabor, Director 
Burlington Voc. Tech. Ctr. 
DL xnsi.XLUt.e Koaa 
Burlington, Vt. 05A01 


2 




2 


3 


X 


X 


Vt. 


I 


Elevate Program 
James R. Frasier 
Elevate Instructor 
Hartford Area Voc. Center 
White River Junction, Vt. 
05001 


2 




1 


4 


X 


X 



i 
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1 


Region 


Program Name, 
r Contact Person and Location 


Source of j 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


1 

Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


N.J. 


II 


Employment Orientation for 

Pregnant Girls 
Mr. George Meyer, Director 
Career Education 
Family Learning Center 
New Brunswick, N»J. 08902 


2 |1.2,4 

j 

i 

i 
1 


4 


1 






K T 


TT 


Career /Occupational 

Education 
George Gamvas 

Director, Occupational Ed. 
Lakewood Public Schools 
100 Linden Street 
Lakewood, N.J. 08701 


2 13,5,6 

\ 

\ 


4 


3 


X 


X 


W Y 
IN* 1 • 


IX 


Integrated Business P urogram 
Mr. Hans Lang, Director 
Occupational & Continuing 

Education 
Syracuse City School District 
409 W. Genessee Street 
byracuse, w.i. u^JoUl 


2 12,3,4,7 


1 


1 


X 




n.y: 


II 


Career Center 
' Mr. Bertram F. Wallace 
Director, Occupational Ed. 
Youkers Public Schools 
317 South Broadway 
xontcers, in.x* iu/U3 


3 




1 ' 


1 


X 


"X 

■ ■• - ■ ■ 


N.Y. 


II 


Exploratory Occupational 

Education 
Donald J. Bambero, Supervisor 
Putnam/No. Westchester 
BOCES #1 

Yorktown Heights^ N.Y. 10598 


2 


1,2,4,7 


1 


2 




A. 


N.Y. 


II 


Satellite Academy 

Marc Bassln, Director 

New York City Board of Educatior 

13''> Nassau Street 

New York, . f. 10038 




1,2,4,7 


2 


1 


X 
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State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Pel son and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 

1 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


, Information Received 


Questionnaire 
! Received 


N.Y. 


II 


Pre-Technical Textile 
Mr. Murray A. Cohn 
Chief Administrator 
Brandeis High School 
145 W. 84th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10024 


3 




1 


1 






N.Y. 


II 


Communication Training in 

Business & D£ 
Dr. Geraldine D. Chapey 
Assistant Director 
New York City Board of 

Education 
110 Livingston St., Rm. 403 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


3 




2 


1 


X 


X 


P.R. 


II 


A Plan for the Training 
and/ or Retraining for 
Disadvantaged Out-of- 
School Youth and Adults 
in Puerto Rico 

Raf aeL C ^ 

Director, Business Ed. Prog. 

Dept. of Education 

Box 759 

Hato^ Rey , P , R. 00919 


1 




1 


3 


X 


X 


1\R. 


II 


A Plan for an Academic and 
Vocational Enrichment 
Program for Students with 
Academic , Socio-economic, 
and/or Cultural Handicaps 

Mr. Dionisio Rosaly, 

Principal 

Francisco Mendoza High S. 
Porchado Street 
Isabela, P.R. 00662 


1 




1 


3 


X 


X 
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State 



Region 



Program Name 
Contact Person and Location 



c 

O 

O *H 

a> CO 



O 

a 
u 

Q) 
U 



00 

o 

Ph 



0) 



o 

I 



o 
o 

CO 



n3 

Q) 

(1) 



o 

CO 
Q) 



II Pilot Program in Business 
Education for Training 
Disadvantaged Students at 
the Education Opportunities 
Center at Buchanan for 
Successful Competition in 
the World of Work as Court 
Recorders 
Rafael C. Arbelo Atiles 
Director* Business Ed. Prg. 
Dept. of Education 
Box 759 

Hato Rey> P.R> 00919 
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state 


Region 


Progi-am Name and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


1 Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type I 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Del. 


III 


Project 70' 001 

Ken Smith, National Director 

Cooperative Distributive 

Education 
Box 897 

Dover, Delaware 19901 


1,3 


5 


4 


4 


X 




D.C. 


III 


Remedial Reading & Remedial 

Mathematics in the 

Vocational High Schools 

Division of Career 

Development Program of D.C. 
Mr. John W, Posey 
Public Schools of D,C. 
415 12th Street, K.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 


1,2 




1 


1 


X 




Md. 


III 


Office Occupations Program 
Doris G. Wheeler, Coordinator 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
Oliver & Eden Streets 
Baltimore, Md, 21213 


3 




1 


1 






Md. 


III 


Governor Thomas Jefferson 

High School 
Mr. Steve Hess, Teacher 
Frederick, Md. 21703 


1 




1 


2 






Pa. 


III 


Project Select Employment 
Trainee 

Fred A. Monaco, Prj. Director 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
635 Ridge Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 


1,2 


1,2,3,4,1 
5,6,7 


4 


1 


X 


X 


Pa. 


III 


Admiral Peary Area 
Vocational Technical School 
Dr. Bryan V. Fluck, Director 
P.O. Box 96 
Ebensburg, Pa. 15931 


4 




1 


2 


X 
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state 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


1 ■ 

' Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Pa. 


III 


Clerical Laboratory 
Paul S. Steffy 
Coord, of Fed. Programs 
McCaskey High School 
225 W. Orange Street * 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604 


1 




1 


1 


X 


X 


Pa. 


III 


"ODerat ion Salvafi^e" 

Theodore Sheckart, 
Contact Person 

York County Vocational- 
Technical School 

2179 Queen Street 

York, Pa. 17402 


2,3 


1,2,3,4,5 


1 


1 


X 


X 


Pa. 


III 


Vocational- LaH ARQ'iat'arif" 

and Interpreter 
Mr. Charles Matters 
Reading-Muhlenberg Area 

Tech School 
P.O. Box 3068 
Reading. Pa- 19064 


1,2 
3 


1,2,3,4,5 
6 


1 


1 






Va. - 


III 


Work Experience Career 

Exploration 
J. J. Dunbar 
WECEP Coordinator 
Charlottesville High School 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901 






4 


3 


X 




Va. 


III 


Princess Anne High School- 
Office Services 
Mrs. riary lU Barber, Superv. 
Business & Office Education 
Virginia Beach City Public 

Schools 
Box 6038 - Annex II 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23456 


1 




1 


2 


X 


X 


Va. 


III 


Clarke Vocational Training 
Center 

Itr. R?,y fvpruill. Director 
Vocatr^anal Education 
Portsmouth City Schools 
Box 998 

Portsmouth, Va. 23705 


1 




1 


1 




._. 1 
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State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Lor at Ion 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Va. 


III 


Special Program for the 

Disadvantaged Students 
Mrs. Helen Thrift 
Hopewell Occupational Wk. Ctr. 
P.O. Box 270 
Honewell Va. 23860 


2 


1,2,3 


3 


2 






Va. 


III 


Office Services 
Mrs. Joanne Norman 
Coordinator 

Petersburg High School 
512 W. Washington Street 
Petersburg, Va. 23803* 


2 


1,2,3 


2 


1 






VJ. Va. 


III 


Servf r* & S ta ti on Man a opinpn t" 
Charles G. Moore 
Director, Voc. Tech. & 

Adult Education 
Cabell County Public Schools 
2800 5th Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 25702 


2 




2 


3 




X 


W. Va. 


III 


Diversified Cooneratlve 

Program for Disadv; 

Students 
Ray M. Kealer, Director 
Monongalia Co. Public Schools 
1301 University Avenue 
Morganton, W. Va. 21505 


2 




4 


3 




X 


W. Va. 


III 


Business & Office Education 
Mr. George A. Lipscomb, 
Vocational Director 
Preston Co. Educational Center 
Kins ton Road 
Kingwoo.d, W. Va. 26537 


3 




1 

« 


4 






W. Va. 

1 


III 


Miner Training Program 
Mr. Charles Harris, 

Director of Vocational 

Education 
Logan County Board of Edu. 
Stratton Street 
Logan, W. Va. 25601 


2 




2 


4 


X 
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State 


Region 


Program Name 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
1 Nomination 


Criteria Checked 
— 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Ala. 


IV 

1 


Vocational Education 

Mr. Peter 'iJewton, Director 

Butler County Board of Edu. 

P.O. Box 160 

Greenville, Ala. 36037 


1 




1 


4 


X 




Ala. 


IV 


Vocational Education 

Mr. Jim Wyrosdick, Director 

Vocational Education 
Montgomery County Board of 

Education 
P. 0. Box 1991 
Montgomery, Ala. 36103 


1 




1 


1 






FTa. 


IV 


Beggs Voc. & Career Ed. ^Ctr. 
Don Treadwell, Director 
Escambia County Schools 
600 W. Strong 
Pensacola, Fla. 32501 


■1,4 




3 


1 


X 


X 


Fla. 


IV 


Individualized Manpower 

Training Systems 
Cynthia C. Clear, Coordinator 
Blanche Ely Comm. Career 

Complex 
801 N.W. 10 Street 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 33311 


2 


1,3 


4 


2 


X 


X 


Ga. 


IV 


CVAE, VOT, and DE 
Miss Susie Copeland 
Business Education, Dept. 

Chairman 
Roosevelt High School 
745 Rosalia St., S.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30310 


3 




2 


1 




X 


Ga. 

! 


IV 


Coordinated Vocational 

Acad. Ed. (CVAE) 
Heiyry L. Gibbs 
CVAE Coordinator 
Rockdale Co. High School 
Conyers, Ga. 30207 


4,1 




2 


4 


X 


X 
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State 


Region 


•1 

• 

r TO gram iName y 
Contact Person and Location ' 


i>ource oi 
Nomination 


Criteria Chu^^ked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information 
Received 

~rr-' 7-t >- 


1) 
C 

3 T3 
0 <U 
H > 
W iH 
CO Q) 


Ga. 


IV 


CVAE 

Marcella Ford Wilkins, Director 
Samuel H. Archer High School 
2250 Perry Blvd., N.W. 
Atlanta y ua • ju jio 


4 




2 


1 


X 


X 


Ky. 


IV 


O.W.E. (Occupational Work 

Experience) 
Lawrence A. Burdon, Supervisor 
J. Graham-Brown Education Ctr. 
675 River City Mall 
LiOUisvi±±e, isy • hu^u^ 


2 


2 


4 


1 




X 


Ky. 


IV 


Voc, Ed. I, Voc. Ed. II 
Diversified Work Experience 
O.T. Atkins 
Teacher-Coordinator 
i5e±rry nxgn ocnoo± 
Belfry, Ky. 41514 


2 


3 


4 


4 


X 


X 


Miss. 


IV 


Agriculture Power and 

Machinery 
George Vance, Instructor 
West ia±±anatcnie nxgn ocnooj. 
Webb, Miss. 38966 


2 


1,2,3 


1 


4 




X 


Miss. 


IV 


Building Trades 
Mr. John h. Moore, Director 
btarkcviile vocationax uompxex 
Yellpwjacket Drive 
Starkville, Miss. 39759 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 


2 


4 






Hiss. 


IV 


Clothing Services 
Ms. Emily Watts, Director 
Newton Separate Schools 
Newton, Miss. 39345 


2 


1,2,3 


2 


4 






N.C, 


IV 


Cooperative Occupational Ed. 
W.D. Bryant, Director 
712 W. Eugene Street 
Greensboro City Schools 
Greensboro, N.C. 27402 


2 




4 


1 




X 


N.C. 


IV 


Alamance Co. Vocational 

Education Program 
Donald C. Iseley, Local Dtr. 
Box 110 

Graham* N.C. 27253 


2 




4 


2 




X 
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state 


Region 


• 

Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of % 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


N.C. 


IV 


General Industry 

Robert L. Hlnes, Local Dtr. 

Rocky Mount City Schools 

uOO Falrview Rd. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 27801 






1 


3 




X 


N.C. 


IV 


Program for the Occupationaliy 

Disadvantaged 
Frencls Huntley, Local Dtr 
Buncoiiibe County Schools 
Box 7557 

Asheville, N.C. 28807 


2 

■ 




1 


2 




X 




IV 


Learning Enrichment Activities 
Mrs. Agnes S. Freeman, Coordtr. 
Kinston City Schools 
307 W. Atlantic Avenue 
Kinston, N.C. 28501 


2; 




1 


3 




X 






Disadv. Mah-Month Program 
Roger Hoiloman, Director 
Occiipatibrial Education 
Wayne County Schools 
301 N. Herman St., Box GG 
Goldsbbro, N.C. 27530 


' 2: 




1 


3 


X 


X 




IV 


Food Services 

Mr. Jimmy C. Bales 

Director, Career Education 

Richland County School District 

3560 Lynhaven Drive 

Columbia, S.C. 29204 


2 




4 


1 




X 


S.C. 


IV 


Lancaster Co. Voc. Program 
Mr. t. A. Jackson, Director 
Lancaster Co. Vocational Ctr. 
Lancaster, B.C. 29720 


1,3 




1 


4 






Tenn. 


IV - 


-V.IiP. Remedial Education 
Ms; Betsy Heinmann ,^ . . \. , ..■ . 
ClarTcsyille mgh SchooT^-** r 
Richview Road - ,v 
Clarksville, Tennv 37040 


2 ... 


L.2,3,4,;6. 


1- .- 


3 




t— : 

, , , . . 



C f- <a ^ A 


xvegxon 


/ 

t"0 0"t"i3Tn 7^53 TTl O 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Tenn* 


IV 


Alternative Schools 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 


3 


1 


X 


X 






William C. Wilhelm 




6 














Supv., Special Voc. Programs 


















MpTnnh"f«3 f!"i tv Sphnol^ 


















2597 Avery Street 


















Memphis, Tenn. 38112 












j 


lenn. 


IV 


Vocational Learning Center 
Mr. Raymond Nunley 
Holloway High School 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 37130 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 


2 


2 




\ 

i 



State 


Region 


» Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


111. 


V 


Occupational Training Program 
Mrs* Dale Bauman, Director 
District #205 Thornton 

Township 
151st and Broadway 
Harvey, Illinois 60426 


2 


2,3,5,6 


2 


1 




t 
i 


111. 


V 


Instructional Resource 

Program (CWA) 
Warren A. Collier 
Instructional Coordinator 
Township High School District 

214 

799 W. Kensington Road 

Mt. Prospect, Illixiois 60056 


1*2 


1,2,3,5,7 


1 


2 


X 


X 


111. 


V 


Tb -uridge High School 
Mrs. Dale Bauman 
1500 Cottage Grove 
Dolton, Illinois 60419 


1 




I 


2 






111. 


V 


Disadv. and Handicapped 
Robert S. Gomsrud, Director 
Whiteside Area Vocational Ctr. 
1608 5th Avenue 
Sterling. Illinois 61081 


3 




1 


3 






111. 


V 


Vocational-Education Program 
Mr. James E. Little 
Director, Voc-Ed 
Dept. of Career Edxication 
1024 North Second Street 
East St. Louis, 111. 62201 


4 




1 


1 


X 




111. 


V 


Special Vocational Ed. 
E. Dean Browning 
Admin. Ass't for Voc. Ed. 
Alton Community Unit #11 
1211 Henry 

Alton^ Illxnoxs 62002 


1,2 


2,5 


1 


2 


X 


X 


Ind. 


V 

?• 


Michigan City Area 
Vocational School 

Mr . Jack Apple,^ Dir ec tor ^ 

817 Lafayette Street 
Michigan -City. Ind. 46360 


1 




1 


3 








State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


1 Source of 
I5oTOination 

i 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


i?ixcn • 

j 


V 


opecxal iNe-^as 
Werner C. Peterson 
Coord . -Counselor 
Delta-Sclioolcraft I.S.D. 
P.O. Box 70 

Gladstone, Mich. 49837 


1,2 


1,2,3,4 


1 


4 


X 


X 




V 


Special Needs 

J. Patrick Egan, Director 

of Special Needs 
Calhoun Area Vocational Ctr. 
475 E. Roosevelt Avenue 
Battle Creek, Mich. 49017 


1 




1 


1 


X 


X 

i 
1 


rixcn* 


V 


Edwardsburg Speiial Needs 

Projects 
Ned B. Sutherland 
CEPD //48 Coordinator 
Lewis Cass ISD, R. 7/1 
Cassopolis, Mich 49031 


1 




1 


4 


X 


X 


Mich. 


V 


Senior Intensified Program 

Fred S. Cook/ Gwendolyn L. 
Hester , Pro j ec t pir ector/ 
Ass't. Project Director 

Wayne State University 

College of Education 

Detroit, Mich. 48202 


2 


2,3,4,5 


3 


1 


X 


X 


Mich. 


V 


Preparatory Occupational 

Training for Special Needs 
Students in Southwest 
uaKiana County 

Irving Boynton 

Project Coordinator 

Southwest Oakland Voc.Ed. Ctr. 

1000 Beck Road 

Walled Lake, Mich. 48088 


2 


1,2,3,4 


1 


2 


X 


X 


Minn. 


' V 


Vocational 'Education for 

AdtiXt iij. vane en t" 
Dr. Win. R.. Lundell . 
Program^ Dira^tor^. 
Special School District #1 
807 N.E. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55413 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 
6 


3 


1 


X 


X 
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1 

State i 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Minn. ^ 


V 


Career Education Center 
Mr. Dallas Plynn or 
Mr. Clifford Clausen, 

Contact Persons 
Lakes Vocational Center 
200 East State Street 
Detroit Lakes y Minn. 56501 




1,2,3,4,5 
6 


2 


4 


X 




Ohio 


V 


Voc. Exploration & Business 
Office Education £t Voc. 
Home Economics for Unwed 
and/or Teenae-e- Parpnf<5 
Fred Ricketts, Director 
Practical Education 
Columbus City Schools 
270 Ev State Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 


2 


2,3,7 


3 


1 


X 


X 


Ohio 


V 


Project VEET 

Spencer L. Cooper, Coord. 
Wright-Patterson AFB 
Dayton City Schools 
Fairborn, Ohio A5433 


3; 




4 


1 


X 


X 


Ohio 


V 


Vocational Program for 
Drop-out Prone Youth- 
Trade and Industry 

Mr. Williann I. Sims, Ass*t. 
Manager, Adult & Special 
Voc-*Ed 

Cleveland Board of Education 
1380 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


1,2 


1.2,3,4,5 
6.7 


3 


1 






Ohio 


V 


Learninf^ Laboratories for . 

Disadvantaged Youth 
J. H. Cjwen, Assoc. 
Coord e Voc. Ed. 
Cincirmati Public Schools 
230 E. 9th Street 
Cincinnati p Ohio 45202 


3 




1 


1 


X 


X 
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State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contaet Person and Location 


1 Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 

1 . — 


\ Questionnaire Received 


Ohio 

I 


V 


Pioneer "^oint Vocational Sch. 
Dr . Rob er t Schumann 
Superintendent 
P.O. Box 309 
Shelby, Ohio 44875 


1 




1 


4 


X 




Wise . 


V 


Academic Vocational Adj . 

Program 
Donald Anderson 
Vocational Education Coord. 
Badger High School 
Lake Geneva, Wise. 53147 


2 


2,3,4,5 


2 


4 


X 


X 


Wise, 


V 


Vocational Opportunities 
Mr. Donald Conachin 
CESA 7 

Edgar High School 
Edgar, Wise. 54426 


2- 




2 


4 






Wise. 


V 


Metal Trades for the 

Disadvantaged 
Mr. Ed. Cot^ere 
East High School 
2222 East Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wise. 53704 


2 




2 


1 






Wise, 


V 


Pre-Voc. Thrust (Careers) 
James Cldi:'^., Director 
LaFollette High School 
704 Pf laum Road, 
Madison, Wise. 53716 


2 




1 


1 


V 
JX 


X 


Wise • 


V 


Vocational Orientation in 

Career !■ ^Jleation (VOICE) 
Edward R. Iliitow, Director 
Marshfielc; Se.nior High School 
1401 Becker Road 
Marshfield, Wise. 54449 


2 




2 


3 




X 


Wise • 


V 


PRIDE: Personalized Relevant 
Individualized Developmental 
Education 

Mr.i^erett Marg, Contact 
j^erson 

North High School 

1100 West Smith Avenue 

Oshkosh, Wise. 54901 


2 

i 

i 

1 




2 


1 


\ 
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Program Name, 
Stat ^ Re gion | Contact Person and Location 



Wise. 



Wise, 



Project Retrieve 

Mr. Joe Papenfuss 

Sec. Read. /Lang. Arts Coord, 

Unified School District #1 

2230 Northwestern Avenue 

Racine, Wisconsin 53404 



Vocational English 
Mr. Jim Biser, Voc. Coordinator 
Stevens Point Area H.S. 
1201 North Point Drive 
Stevens Point, Wise. 54481 



0 

W O 
O 

U •H 

p o 

to :z; 



T3 



Q) 

•H 
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U 

o 



0) 
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State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


; Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Ark, 


VT 


Students 
Mrs. Judy Brady, Director 
Mills High School 
1300 Dixon Road 
Little Rock, Ark. 72206 


2 


1.2,3,4,5 

6 


3 


1 


X 




Ark. 


VI 


Mrs. Virginia Faubel, Director 
Mrs. Linda Kosar, Coordinator 
Parkview High School 
2500 Barrov7 Road 
Littlp Rock. Ark 


2 


1.2,3,4,5 


2 


1 


X 


X 


Ark. 


VI 


Fargo Area Voc. School 
Michael D. Thomas, Director 
Brinkley Public Schools 
P.O Box 807 
Brinkley, Ark. 72021 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 


2 


4 




X 


Ark, 


VI 


General Cooperative Education 
Mr. Billy Nelson, Director 
Desha High School 
De<;ha Ark. 12S27 


4 


1,2 


4 


4 






La. 


VI 


Vocational Agriculture Dept. 
Mr. Sidney Jordon, Director 
Booker T. Washington H.S. 
1201 South Roman St. 
New Orleans, La. 70125 


1.3 




1 


1 






Okla, 


VI 


Carpentry &. Cons tru'nt ion 
Trades 

Superintendent 
Kiamichi Area Voc. Tech. 

School (Pote^tu Campus) 
Box 490 

Wilbur ton, Okla. 74578" 


1.2 
3 


4,5 


3 


4 




X 


Okla. 


VI 


Rotating Health Occupations 

for Disadvantaged 
Glen M. Gardner, Deputy 

Superintendent 
Kiamichi Area Voc. Tech. 

School (Poteau Campus) 
Box 490 

Wilburton, Okla, 74578 


1 


4.5 


3 


4 




X 
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ERIC 



C 4* «3 ^ A 


Region 


Irogram Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


«4 

w 

O 

O 'H 

o o 

CO 


Cz iter la Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Recaived 


Questionnaire Received 


Okla.; 

\ 


VI 


Western Okla. Area Vpc. 

Technical School 
Jim Morlan, Prog. Director 
P.O. Box 149 
Burns Flat, Okla. 73624 


X 


4,5 


3 


4 


X 


X 


uK±a*' 

I 

i 


V J. 


Vocational Occupations 

R. Leo Garden, Ass't Supt. 

Canadian Valley \oc . -Tech . 

Area School District #6 
Box 579 

El Reno, Okla. 73036 


2 


4,5,6 


2 


2 




X 


Okla^ 


VI 


Health Occupations Careers 

for Disadvantaged Students 
Slzemore Bowlan, Director 
Voc. & Tech. Education 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
900 N. Klein 
Okla. C-?ly, Okla. 73106 


2 


4,5,6 


2 


1 




X 


Texas 


VI 


Food Services & Bldg. 

Maintenance 
J. A. Oppelt, Director 
Occupational Ed. & Tech. 
North East Independent School 

District 
10333 Broadway 
San Antonio, Texas 78206 


1 




3 


1 


X 


X 


xexas 


Vi 


uVAE 

David R. Enderby 

Vocational Director 

San Angelo I.S.D. 

100 Cottonwood 

San Angelo, Texas 76901 


2 


2, ,4,5 


2 


1 




X 


Texas 


VI 


Learning Skills Center 
Thomas S. McGee 
Director, Learning Skills 

Center 
Houston I.S.D. 
3200 Center Street 
Houston, Texas 77007 


2 


2,3,4,5 


3 


1 


X 


X 
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Program Name, 
Stat e Region Contact Person and Location 

Texa.: | VI Coord. Voc. Academic Ed. 

J.W. Youngblood, Voc. Dtr. 
Palestine I.S.D. 
Loop 256 East 
Pales tine » Texas * -^Ol 
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> 
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U 
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0 
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2 


2,3,4 


2 


3 


X 





.Vs. 
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Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


C 

O -n 
4- 

(U ct 

o c 

D E 
O C 

CO :z 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Iowa 


VII 


School Without Walls 

Career Education Program 

Mr. Harold Berryhill, Director 

Special Needs/Career Ed. 

Newton Community High School 

East 4th Street 

Newton, Iowa 50208 


2 


1 


1 


3 


X 




Iowa 


VII 


Home Construction 

Marsh Houston, Director 

Amos Hiatt Jr, High School 

East 15th Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50316 


2 


2 


3 


1 






Iowa 


VII 


Work Experience 
Arnold Paulsen 
Coord, of Guidance & 

Counseling 
Cedar Rapids Community Schools 
34G 2nd Avenue, S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 


2 


4,5 


4 


1 


X 


X 


Kansas 


VII 


Exploratory Placement Ctr. 
Mr. Larry Schrader, 
Coordinator of Cooperative Ed. 
Wichita West High School 
820 S. Osage 
Wichita, Kansa 213 


2 


2,5,6 


4 


1 


X 




Kansas 


VII 


Lawrence High School 
Extension Program 
Donald A. Binns 
Director, LHSEP 
I^wrence High School 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 


3,2 




3 


2 






V ^ C2 O O 


UTT 
V XX 


worxQ or worK. 
Jerry McCloud 

Ass/t Director & Coordinator 
Area Vocational Tech. School 
2500 Steele Road 
Kansas City^ Kansas 66104 


z 


3,5,6 


2 


1 


X 


X 
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Source of 
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Criteria Checked 


0) 

U 

GO 
O 


Environment Type 


Information Received 
. , ■ — 


Questionnaire Received 


Mo. 


VII 


Youth Opportunities Unlimited 
Roy Hedrick, Director 
Moberly Public Schools 
1139 Urbandale Drive 
Moberly. Mo. 65270 


1 






3 


X 


X 


Neb . 


VII 


Hands-On-Training (HOT) 

Ed Schwartzk ipf , Project Dtr, 

Lincoln Public Schools 

720 South 22nd Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 


2 


1,2,3,4.5 
6 


3 


1 


X 


X 


Neb- 


VII 


Special Voc. Needs Voc. Prg. 
Beverly A. Harter, Director 
Vocational Education 
Plattsmouth Community Schools 
District #1 
10th and Main 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 68048 


1,2 


1,2,3,4,5 


3 


4 


X 


X 


Neb- 


VII 


Vocational Program for 

Macy Youth 
Mrs. Loretta Mickle 
Macy Public Schools 
Macy, Nebraska 68039 


1,2 

1 


1,2,3,4,5 


1 


4 






Neb, 


VII 


Exploratory Pre- Voc. 

Studies 
Al Kulhanek, Principal 
Youth Development Center 
West Kearney School 
Kearney^ Neb. 68847 


3,4 




4 


3 


X 


X 
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State 


Region 


Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Inforication Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Colorado 


VIII 


Coop G Program 

Mr, Curt Debey, Coord, 

Granby itigh School 

Granbv 'Col n-r^iHo ftOAAA 


1 


4,5 


4 


4 






Colorado 


Vllt 


Work Study Program 
Mr. Sam T. Lincoln, 
Teacher*- Coordinator 
Alamosa High School 

Alamosa. ^^olnTaHn 


3,4 




4 


4 






Colorado 


VIII 


Supplemental Services 
Linda .Sorrento, Coordinator 
Adams Co., District #12 
10280 N. Huron 


2 


1,3,4 


1 


1 




X 


Colorado 


VIII 


Co-op G 

Bob G. Webb, Prog. Dir. 
Sheridan District #2 
Box 1198 

Englewood, Colorado 80110 


2 


1,3.4 


4 


1 




X 


Colorado ^ 


VIII 

1 


Co-' p G Program 
Or'^ille Beard, Coordinator 
Harrison High School 
Colorado 55Drlno<5 Hnln Anom 


1,2 


1,2.3,5 


4 


1 






Montana 


VIII 


Cooperative Vocational 

Ed. Prog. 
Mr* Jerald Rosenberger, Dir. 
Browning High School 
Browning, Montana 59417 


2 


1>2.3,4,5 


3 . 


4 


X 


X 


Montana 


VIII 


"The Next Step"-A Compre- 
hensive Program in Occu- 

Daitiona 1 pT*f*fifl fa t* ^ on an /I 

Placement 
William A. Korizek 
School District #1 
Helena Public Schools 
Helena^ Montana 59601 


4 




1 


3 


X 




Montana 


VIII 


Secondary Multi-Occupational 

Progranmed Instruction 
Mr. Williaai A. Serrette 
Assistant Superintendent 
Schcni District #2 
^ jth Street, West 
Bi^iinj^s, Montana 59101 


2 \ 


L,2,3 


3 


1 
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Nomina t^.on 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


1 

Questionnaire Received 


N.D. 


VIII 


•Special Needs Instructional 

Center 
Mr. George Pavlish, 
Supplementary Vocational 

Education Instructor 
Beach fl3 

Beach, N.D. 58621 


3,2 




1 


4 


X 


X 


N.D. 


VIII 


Diversified Occupations 

Program 
Mr. Jack Adams, 
Associate Superintendent 

and Project Director 
Turtle Mountain Community Sch. 
Belcourt, N.D. 58316 


2 


1,2.3,4,5 
6 


1 


4 


X 




S.D. 


VIII 


The Learning Center South- 
east Area Vocational- 
Technical School 

Mrs. Eunice Hovlandore 

Mr. Ed Wood, Director 

1401 East 35th 

Sioux Falls, S.D. 57105 


1,2 


3,5 


2 


1 






S.D. 


VIII 


. Northwest SAVE Project 
Mr. Jim Dooiittle 
Box 72 

Lcmraor, S.D, 57638 


. 1 




2 


4 






Utah 


VIII 


Skill Center North 
Mr* Brent Wailis, Director 
1100 Washington Blvd. 
Ogden, Utah 84404 


1 






2 






Utah 


VIII 


Branch Youth Services 
Janice Romney 

Director of Pupil Services 
Granite School District 
340 E. 3545 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 


4 


t 


4 

1 


1 


X 


X 


Utah 


VIII 


Cachi?. , Instructional Workshop 
Lyna B. Nelson, Director. 
Box 55A (Benson) 
Logan, Utah 84335 


2 




3 


2 


X 

1 


X 
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Program Name, 
v/uiiudUL xrerson anu. Liocation 
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Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Enviroiunent Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


. Utah 


VIII 


Columbus Community Center 
Mr. Carl Shawhan, Director 
2530 South 5th St., East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 


2 


« 


A 

9 


1 






Wyoming 


VIII 


xuu Lii ueve±opment xr rogram 
Jim Deaver, Prog. Dir. 
Albany Co. School District 
1948 Grand Avenue 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 


1.2 


• 


4 


3 




X 


Wyoming 


VIII 


Facilities Instructional 
Materials and Resources 
to Provide Indian Students 
Equal Opportunities in 
Agricultural Education 

Mr. Arland Carlson 

Program Director 

Lander Valley High School 

1000 Main Street 

Lander, Wyoming 82520 


2 

1 


1.2 


1 


4 


X 

1 


X 
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State 


Region 


4 

Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
'Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Arizona 


IX . 


Maricopa County Skill Center 
Jack Riddle, Director 
246 South First Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 


1,2 




3 


1 


X 




At* t ^?OT4ia 


TY 


xuL-sun noQcX v^icies 

Exemplary Vocational Prg, 
L.J. Bazzetta, Director 
Tucson Public Schools 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 


4 




3 


1 


X 




Arizona 


IX 


Pioneer Inmate/Dropout Prg. 
Mr. Jack Riddle, Director 
246 South First Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 850G4 


1>2 




4 


2 






At t ynn^ 




j.uL.suii Divixx \j enter 
Ed Acuna, Director 
Pima Co. Community College 
District 

Tucson, Arizona 85701 


1,2 


\ 

\ 


3 


1 


X 


X 


Arizona 


IX 


Office Education 

Mrs. La Velta Patterson, Dir. 

St. John's High School 

St. John's, Arizona 85936 


2 


1,3,4 


2 


4 


- 




Cal 


TX 


A 1 H c t"n P^^ye^J^y Vj^im a f-'l rtn t APT? 
AXUo LU OdXCCX £iClUCa.LxUIl S^JWjIU J 

Bernardo Sandoval 
Consultant, Prgs. for Disad. 
Los Angeles Unified School Dist. 
450 N. Grand Ave. H-256 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90051 


2 


2,3,4 


1 


1 


X 


X 


Cal. 


IX 


VLI^.^£tU. xULLlXXclX 

Robert M. Wilkes 
Coordinator-Voc . Ed . 
Willlts High School 
249 N. Main 
Willits, Cal. 95490 


2 


L,2,3 


1 


4 




X 


Cal. 

1 


IX 


Dr. Troy E. Nuckols 
Director, Career & Voc. 

Ed. System 
San Mateo Union High School 
San Mateo, Cal. 94401 


1 




2 


2 




X .M 
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state 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Person and Location 


Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked^. 


Program Type 


u , 

o 

> 

w 


Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 


Cal. 


IX 


V.E.A. Communications Skills 
Center 

Dr. Robert DeBord, Dir., 

Career Ed. 
Franklin Sr. High School 
Stockton City Unified 
701 North Madison Street 
Stockton, Cal. 95202 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 
6,7 


1 


1 


X 




Cal, 


IX 


VEA Part B. Disadvantaged 

Loy Trowell 

Sup er vi s or , Voc . Ed ► 

San Jose Unified School Dist. 

1605 Park Avenue 

San Jose, Cal. 95126 


1 




4 


1 


X 

1 


X 


Cal. 


IX 


Robert A. Rajander 
Coordinator Career Education 
Berkeley Unified School Dist. 
1336 7th Street 
Berkeley, Cal. 94710 


1 




4 


1 




X 


Hawaii 


IX 


Pre- Industrial Preparation 
Ichiro Shikada 
Vice- Principal 
Konawaena High School 
Kealakekua, Hawaii 96750 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 
6 


2 


4 




X 


Hawaii 


IX 


Pre-Industrial Preparation 

Program 
Mr. Gordon Kuwada, Director 
Waialua High School 
waxalua, ttawaxi yo/yi 


2 


1,2,3,5,6 


1 


2 






Hawaii 


IX 


Pre-Industrial Preparation 

Program 
Ralph U. Murakami, Principal 
c/o Lahainaluna High School 
Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 ^ 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 
6 


1 


4 


« 


X 


Nevada 


IX 


SNVTC-Reading & Math 

jLULOiTXaJ. iri.ogi.aiu 
Clayton E. Farnsworth 
Director, SNVTC 
Clark Co. School District 
5710 Mt. Vista Drive 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89120 


3 




1 


1 


X 


X 
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State 


Region 


Program Name, 
Contact Name and Location 


' Source of 
Nomination 


Criteria Checked 


Program Type 


Environment Type 


1 
1 

Information Received 


Questionnaire Received 

j 


Alaska 


X 


Specialized Academic Voc. Ed. 

Jerry H. Strauss, Director 

S.A.V.E. Program 

Greater Anchorage Area Borough 

5300 "A" Street 

Anchorage, Alaska 99502 


2 


1,2,4,5,6 


3 


3 


X 


X 


Alaska 


X 


Course Application 
Mr. Dean A. Sawyer 
Bristol Bay Borough 

School District 
Box 169 

Naknek, Alaska. 


2 


2,3,4 


1 


4 


X 




Idaho 


X 


D-4 Vocational Agriculture 

Program 
Mr. Vaughan Hugie, Principal 
Blackfoot High School . 
870 South Fisher 
Blackfoot, Idaho 83221 


2 


1,2,3,4,6 


1 


4 




X 


Oregon 


X 


Vocational Village 
Ronald L. Thurston, Dir. 
Portland! School Dist. #1 
5040 S.E. Milwaukee Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97202 


2 


1,2,3,4,5 
6,7 


3 


1 


X 


X 
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System Sciences, Inc. 

. Ch3pelHm 91S: 928 7116 

Cha^H? ^ Ca.o,ln. 27514 Durh«n 919: 285-071 1 



MEMORANDUM 

TO: 

FROM: System Sciences, Inc. 

DATE: April 29, 1975 # 

KE: National Survey of Voc-Ed Programs for the Disadvantaged 

Enclosed you will find the Program Administrator Questionnaire for 
your program, submitted in relation to our national Purvey of the most 
effective programs serving voc-ed disadvantaged students, as described in 
our letter to you earlier this month. Also enclosed is a set oJE general 
Instructions for completing the questionnaire. 

We are most appreciative of your willingness to cooperate and 
participate in this national? survey. 

After you have had an opportunity to leaf through the questionnaire 
and review the general instructions, please make note of any sections which 
are not clear. We will be in touch with you by phone in a few days to 
answer any questions you have, provide additional information and 
explanations, and assist you in completing the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire, along with any other program Information or 
supplesientary materials, should be completed and returned to us no later 
than Friday, May 23, so that we can meet our reporting deadlivies. 

In recognition of the special effort and time which may be required, 
a small honorarium will be forwarded upon our receipt of a completed 
questionnaire. 

If you have any questions at this time, please feel free to call us 
collect (either Jim Hughes or Eric Rice) at 919:929-7116. 



JHH:dml 
Enclosures 
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■ ■ .: ■ .^^ • ' V ■■. 
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General Instructions for Completing 
the 

Program Administrator Questionnaire 

The Program Administrator Questionnaire Is to he completed hy the 
director/administrator of the vocational education program serving dis- 
advantaged students. Some of the Information and data requested may he 
provided hy assisting staff, hut the administrator should supervise this 
assistance when used and verify the correctness and completeness of the. 
information provided. 

The questionnaire is designed to obtain information in ten program 
areas, as follows: 

(A) Identifying Information; 

(B) Definition and Classification of School Year 1974-75 Voc-Ed 
Disadvantaged Students; 

(C) Enrollment, Placement, and Follow-Up Data; 

(D) Program Personnel; 

(E) Special Features; 

(F) Unmet Needs; 

(G) Professional Training and Experience; 

(H) Sex, Race, and Ethnicity of Current Voc-Ed Disadvantaged 
Student Population; 

(J) Component Cost Information; and 

(K) Element Cost Information ard Estimates of Needed Resources. 

Most of the questions you will encounter are self-explanatory. Specific 
footnotes and Instructions have been provided for items and/or sections where 
additional clarification was felt to be appropriate. Please pay close 
attention to these detailed comments in completing the questions. 

Descriptions of each section are given below. In addition to providing 
a brief overview of the section, some items within the section are explicitly 
defined. 
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(A) Identifying Infonnatlon 

In this section, please provide the requested information related to 
identifying name, school district(s) served, and name, address and phone 
number of contact person. 

(B) Definition and Classification of School Year 1974-75 Voc-Ed 
Disadvantaged Students 

You are asked to do two things in this section. First, provide the 
definitions your program uses in classifying and categorizing disadvantaged 
students, and indicate the number of students falling into each of these 
categories. Second, categorize your voc-ed disadvantaged student population 
by the primary effect of disadvantagement , and indicate the number of students 
for each of the primary effect categories as suggested by the Office of 
Education's guidelines document. This should be a non-duplicated count by 
primary type of disadvantagement. 

(C) Enrollment, Placements and Follow-Up Data 

Enrollment, placement, and follow-up data are requested for the last 
school year period as well as your projections for the current school year. 
Please provide this information for the total voc-ed student population and 
voc-ed disadvantaged student population. The phrase, "eligible to complete", 
means those students who are candidates for graduation from the voc-ed 
program at the end of, or during, the school year. For example, if your 
program is a three-year sequential program, then include only those in the 
third, and last, year as being eligible to complete. 

There are five specific footnotes In this section. Please pay close 
attention to these in providing the information requested. 

(D) Program Personnel 

The information requested in this section pertains to all personnel 
involved in any way with the voc-ed disadvantaged student population. Please 
list all staff positions by title, indicate the, number of persons presently 
occupying each positlo^, terras of employment, and provide a brief descrip- 
tion of the responsibilities for each position. 
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(E) Special Features 

Special program features include the following areas: recruitment 
procedures, student program assessment and evaluation reports, coranunity 
support activities, placement linkages in the community, and liaison with 
labor unions in your area. Please indicate and describe those features 
which are applicable to your program. You may want to use additional 
pages to answer these questions. Please feel free to do so, but please 
refer to the number of the question when using additional pages. 

(P) Unmet Needs 

In this section, you are asked to provide estimates for two groups of 
disadvantaged students not now being served in your voc-ed program, but 
who are potentially eligible. These include students presently in school 
and those who are not in school. Please provide estimates of the number 
of students within your school district and cost per student in providing 
services to these two group&<. Additionally, please describe briefly how 
(data and process) you arrived at these estimates. 

(6) Professional Training and Experience 

In this section, information is requested regarding your previous 
administrative and teaching experience, degrees, certificates and diplomas 
you have obtained, and other preparation designed to prepare you for your 
present administrative position. Also, you axe asked to identify specific 
types of technical assistance which would assist you as an administrator 
of a voc-ed program serving disadvantaged students. 

(H) Sex, Race> and Ethnicity of Current Voc-Ed Disadvantaged 
Student Population 

In this section, please provide sex, racial, and ethnic breakdown of 
your present voc-ed disadvantaged studcat population. If an actual count 
is not available, then please provide an estimated percentage breakdown, 

(J) Component Cost Information 

In this section, cost information is requested in several ways: total 
(federal, state, and local) and per student cost for regular voc-ed students, 
total (federal, state, and local) and per student cost for voc-ed disadvantaged 
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students, and costs for each of eight program components. The eight program 
components have been designed to include all types of resources and services 
vhich your program might utilize. These resources and services (elements) 
are grouped into the following eight components: (I) Support Services; 

(II) Instructional Materials, Supplies, Equipment, and Related Services; 

(III) Instructional Personnel; (IV) Instructional Related Needsj (V) Staff 
Development; (VI) Community Public Relations; (VII) Administration and 
Supervision; and (VIII) Facilities. Component groupings have been developed 
on the basis of functional areas. Before providing cost estimates for each 
component area, it is suggested that you review the listing of elements by 
component areas in Section K. This will provide you with more specific 
information as to the types of resources and services included in each 
component. ~ 

In addition to the cost information requested, please rank-order, in 
terms of importance, each of the program components for your present program, 
and also for the "ideal" program, assuming that all of these resources and 
services were available to you. 

(K) Element Cost Information and Estimates of Needed Resources 

Specific instructions for coitqsleting this section of the questionnaire 
are provided on page 3 of the questionnaire. Please review these Instruc- 
tions carefully before providing the information requested in the table shell 

As a suggestion, you may find it easy to estimate various levels of 
additional resources using different units of measurement. For example, it 
may. be easiest to estimate "guidance and counseling services" in terms of 
number of positions. Likewise, it may be easiest to use dollar amounts to 
estimate "remedial materials." Feel free to use any of the four units of 
measure listed below, but please indicate which you are using. 

P « nuniber of positions 

(for exaii?)le, 8-1/2 P would mean 8-1/2 additional positions 
for a particular category) 

MM « man-months 

(for example, 2A MM would mean two man-years of effort in a 

given area) 
$ « dollar cost 

(for example, $500 of additional resources for materials or 
supplies, etc.) 295 



SH » staff hours 

(for example, 200 additional staff hours, or 200 SH of 
teacher planning time> could be estimated as being needed) 



After reviewing the instructions and the questionnaire, please make 
note of those areas in which you need additional explanation and 
clarification. A project staff member from System Sciences, Inc. will be 
in touch with you by phone in a few days to answer any questions you may • 
have. 



NOTE: Your data are expected to be extremely useful in program and budget 
planning. If your experience with the voc-ed disadvantaged program provides 
you with a basis for evaluating Its "benefits," by comparison or contrast 
with other career preparation/job training programs concerned with this 
"target" population, please feel free to add whatever comment you feel 
appropriate. They may be characteristic of your area only, or generally 
applicable. Your insights are unique. Confidentiality will be respected. 
If desired. Please cake advantage of this invitation and opportunity. 
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SYSTEM .SCIEKCES, IKC* 
Box 23A5 

Qia^tl Hill, North Carolina 27514 

JSMEKT STUDY OF VOCATIONAL Prograa ID 9 

PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS - . 

3TI0NNAIRE 

ED DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

Ive your working definition of a voc-ed disadvantaged student 
vocational education perspective. 



students are presently on your class roles? 



students on your class role are classified as voc-ed dls- 
ed? 

number of cialea Is ^ Nunber of females is . 

Ic and racial background of students according to the 1970 
us categories. Provide the best .estimate, 

_^1, Black or Negro 

2, Spanish American 

(a) Puerto Rlcan (N.Y,, N,J., Pa., only) 

(b) Spanish language surname (Ariz., Ca,, Tx., 

N,H. , .Co. only) 
(c) Other 

3« Indian (American) 

A. Asian (Japanese> Chinese, Filipino, Haviian, Korean) 
White 

j6. Other (Specify) 
Id you describe your teaching situation? 



self-contained 
resource center 
itinerant teaching 



_d. regular voc-ed classroom 
'e. other, please specify 



DHEW Publication No, (OB) 73>11700,' Guidelin es for Identify ing, 
ClagalClyXn g, a nd Serving the Dlsadya ntap.eU a nd Handlc^ipped Under thii 
Voc;iclor \g.l' Educa tjon Ajrondmcnts of 1968 provides the formal federal 
definltio:i'for voc-cd disadvantaged Btudonts as follows: 



(i) . "Dlsird \nz^A per: means persons who have academic, socio- 

'^^'^ Mi^IC, . ^ otiier handicnps that prevent them from succeeding 
in vocational education or consumer and honemaking prograras designed for . 4;- 
persons vitljout such handicaps, and vho for that reason require special- '|i 
ly designed educational programs or related services. The term includes 
persons whore nced*^ for such programs or services result from poverty, : 
neglect, dt^Unquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from the coni*SS3 
munity at Inrgc, but dees not Include physically or mentally handl- "r'-gl 
capped persons (as defined in paragraph (o) of this section) unless Hucfeft 
persons also satfer from the handicaps described in this paragraph. -'^-^ 

5. Using the federal definition given above, please classify the tottl^^S 
number of voc-ed disadvantaged students you teach or have rcsponsi-JS 
blllty for by primary category of dlsadvantagement. *v'^ 













D^.flelenrT 
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I ) 
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t 1b your title or position la the progrwa? 
sse briefly describe your reBponslbllltles, 



7« Hoy adequate vould you say your preparation has been to serve voc* 
ed disadvantaged students? 

a. excellent b, good c* fair ^d. Inadequate 

8, What are the tvo outstanding strengths of your preparation for 
dealing with voc-ed disadvantaged students? 



INFORMATION 



male 



female 



nlc or Racial Brealcdova (Check 1970 Census Category as appro* 
ate.) 



b. 



Black 

Spanish American 

Puerto Rlcan (N.Y 
(2) Spanish language « 



N«J«, Pa. I states only) 
surname (Arlz«» Ca«» Co., Tx«» 
states only) 
Indtan (American) 

Asian (Japanese I Chlne8e» Filipino^ Hawaiian » Korean^ 
Ciher) 



_e* White 

Other (specify) 

best degree obtained 

_a. High School 

__b« Associate of Arts 

^c. Baccalaureate 

__d. Trades Degree 

ching tnajor or specialization 

or to School Year 1975 > how many years have you been teaching 
vocational education? y ears 

t specialized work/ education/ training or other experience (formal 
informal) have you had to prepare you for your present assignment 
h voc-ed disadvantaged students? 



_e. Masters 

_f, Prlnlclpal or Supervisor's 

certificate 
g. iDoctorate 



9. What are the most serious weaknesses of your preparation for 
dealing with voc-ed disadvantaged students? 



C, U^MET NEEDS 

Please ldentlfy» list and describe those needs and/or resources 
which you feel would be most helpful In Increasing your, personal 
.capability for more effectively meeting the responsibilities of 
your role. 



1, 
Z. 
3, 
4, ' 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9, 
10, 




EKLC 




1973-74 

owing information about your program^ 

- - - . _ > was supplied by your program director, 

is information aa a basis for making your estimates of 
needs on Che following pages. 

he 1973-74 school year there were vocational 

our overall program, of which were classified 

advantaged students. The total cost of your regular voc- 

s with being the average cost per 

-ed student, The total cost of your voc-ed disadvantaged 

with ^ being the average additional 

voc-ed disadvantaged student making the total cost per 

-student ■ "" y " 

Cudents enrolled during 1973*74, 



regular and 

sadvantaged students were eligible to complete the 
.number of students who completed the. regular voc-ed 

g 1973-74 was ^ while the number who dropped 

• The number of voc^ed disadvantaged students who 

program in 1973-74 was while the nuuJaer who 

as . 

I number of "regular" students placed upon completion of 

In 1973-74 was ^ while the total number of 

antaged students placed during the same year was 



voc-ed disadvantaged students were reclassi" 



ar students during/after the 1973-74 school year. . Fur ther- 
if-up survey at six months after program cooplet ion indi- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ atuHciits .were still employed aind/or enrolled 
ng education program. 



E, PROGRAM SU>MARy 1974-75 

The following information about your program, 



, was supplied by your program director. 

Please uSe this information as a basis for making your estimates of 
programmdtic needs on the following pages. 

During the 1974-75 school year there were - . vocational 

students in your overall program, ^ of which were classified 

as voc-ed disadvantaged students. The total cost of your-regular voc* 

ed program was with being the average cost per 

"regular" voc-ed student. The tct^^l cost of your voc-ed disadvantaged 

program was with being the average additional 

cost for each voc-ed disadvantaged student making the total cost per 
disadvantaged student , ' 

Of the students enrolled during 1974-75, ^. ' regular and 

disadvantaged students were eligible to complete the 
program. The number of students who completed the regulair voc-ed 
program during 1974-75 was while the number who dropped 

out was . . The number of voc-ed disadvantaged students who 

completed the program in 1974-75 was while the number who 

dropped out was 



The total number of "regular" students placed upon completion of 



your program in 1974r75 was 



while the total number of , 



voc-ed disadvantaged students placed during the same year was ^ 
Additionally, voc-ed disadvantaged studcntsxvere J recldssl^ 

fled as regular students during/after; the 1974-75 school year ;^F^ 
more/ a follow-up survey at six months after prograWcompletionVilndir;^ 
cated that 



. in A eon t iau ing ed ucation p ro grami 



students were still employed and/or fenroUef' 
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FIELD TEST OF PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
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The field test of the Assessment of Need Instruments was conducted 
during the eighth and ninth project months and simulated the actual survey 
procedure. The Field Test Draft of the Program Administrator Questionnaire 
(PAQ) was mailed to eight local program administrators in North Carolina 
whose programs had received set-aside Vocational Education Disadvantaged 
funds. Each administrator was requested to complete the Field Test Draft of 
the PAQ and to return it within three weeks from the date of receipt. 
Additionally, each participant was provided with an evaluation form to 
collect his comments on the Program Administrator Questionnaire in order 
to revise the instrument before the national survey. 

Based on the results of the evaluation of the Field Test Draft of 
the PAQ several significant revisions were made. For example, follow-up phone 
calls were included in the national assessment methodology to ensure that 
each administrator had a clear understanding of the research project and the 
data requirements pursuant to participation in the project. The Program ' 
Administrator Questionnaire package was revised such that directions were 
made more clear and more concise. The format of the questionnaire was 
altered significantly in order to group similar data so that it could be 
printed on the front and back of two pages rather than as a cumbersome 
twenty-page instrument. Additionally, the information requested was reyised „ 
to reflect only two years of program operation rather than three years as 
was included in the field test. 

For North Carolina the field test amounted to a needs assessment on the 
state level of several projects which utilize set-aside funds. By grouping 
the collected data into categories that reflect similar information, it was 
possible to derive an «ggreate picture of the programs of the six respondearts 
in terms of pxogramiJiBjpttts and outcomes. For example, the enrollment by 
primary type of difegafeaitagement indicated that a total of 1,119 students 
were listed as vocatlonBd. education disadvantaged students served in the surveyed 
programs. Three toaidred: and ninety-seven of these students were classified .as; 
socio-eco nomically dla ffl bdvantaged; 187 were listed as culturall y dtsadvar 
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495 were listed educationally disadvantaged; and 40 were listed by classifica- 
tions other than the four standard classifications of disadvantagement . Further, 
four of the six responding program administrators indicated a clear understanding 
of the cause-effect distinction mandated in the federal guideline document 
on classification of disadvantagement. The remaining two respondents 
emphasized the causal aspects of disadvantagement and ignored the effects, 
thus permitting one to conclude that a high degree of uniformity of under- 
standing concerning categorization and causes of disadvantagement existed in 
the State of North Carolina. The aggregation of enrollment data concerning 
Sex, Race/Ethnicity of Disadvantaged Student Population produced few 
noteworthy occurrences. Here the data suggested that a majority of the 
students served by the North Carolina programs that were surveyed were 
white males, although a large number of black males were also served. In 
fact, the North Carolina figures reflected almost identically, the 
national norms in this category. However, the only additional racial 
ethnic breakdown to white or black which emerged from the North Carolina 
data were a small number of Indians which were served in a single program. 

A second kind of input data gathered by the field test questionnaire 
was a description of the typical program administrator in these programs 
in terms of his professional training, experience and self-perceived needs 
in dealing with vocational education disadvantaged students. The 
results of this aggregation of data indicated that 'five of the six 
program administrators hold at least a Masters Degree; additionally, two 
of the six hold Trades Degrees. In terms of experience, five of the six 
program administrators have served as an administrator with r^BOusibilities 
for a special tteeds population for 5 years or longer. Furthesri before becoming a 
program administrator for vocational education disadvantaged stDndents 
five of the s±x respondents indicated a minimum of ten years ci€ teaching 
experience, five of which was spent with vocational educatioiEiiriiCTdvantaged 
students. 

In ternE of in-service training which would be beneficiaH to administrators, 
of programs of vocational education, the respondents suggestsfclMaD pximary 
strategies t±at would be of greatest assistance. Mrst, they augggeafeed 
that internships in programs serving disadvantaged students wouldfibe 
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excellent pre-servlce and in-service training. Second, they suggested 
that visitation of outstanding programs serving vocational education 
disadvantaged students would serve as a useful refresher course^ 

The enrollment information in Box C, "Enrollment, Placement, and 
Follow-up Data," indicated that the trend in North Carolina from 1972-1975 
demonstrated an increase of enrollment of vocational education disadvantaged 
students. For example, the percentage of vocational education disadvantaged 
students of the total vocational education enrollment for the school 
year 1972-1973 was 2,25 percent as compared to 3.0 percent for the school 
year 1973-74; this amounts to an increase of almost one percent during 
that school year. Further, the data from the 1974-75 school year showed 
an average enrollment increase of vocational education disadvantaged students 
of 0.8 percent from the previous school year to a total percentage 
enrollment of 3.8 percent. 

Likewise, the average number of students eligible to complete 
programs had incrCTsed in North Carolina over the past three years. This 
was true ?or vocat±onal education regular students as well as vocational 
education disadvantaged students. In terms of the disadvantaged student 
population, the increase over the last three years had averaged 31 percent 
per program for the six programs surv^^yed with the present average 
number of vocational education disadvantaged student completions per . 
program having been 59 students per year. 

Further analysis of the program oiinpletion data indicated a high 
program completion rate. For the two sckool systems wlirich supplied ade^te 
information to carefully rheck the completion rate, the average rates o^ 
the last three years wexB 95 and 92 per cent respectively. SimiLarly all 
programs indicated a decrease in the average number of drop-outs for 
the total vocational «TrrTliignt during tiie last three ymrs. While the 
decrfias in the drop-^MT rata §or vocaticDnal education disadimntaged 
studan:t=s was less dramatic than the deci3Ease in tlie drop-out rate for 
thei-total enrollment^ the trend toward crmtinuing enrollment was contini«m. 
Furthermore, the drop-out rate for vocational educatiosi disadvantaged 
students remained consistantly lower than for vocational education regular 
students in each of the reporting programs during the last three school 

_____ 
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Information on unmet needs was also gathered during the field tests. 
The results of this activity indicated that an average of 170 students 



-disadvantaged programs and were enrolled in school but were not being 
:served. This compares with an average of 158 vocational education 
disadvantaged students who were estimated to be potentially eligible for 
the vocational education program but were not enrolled in school. Together 
these estimates of unmet needs suggested that for every student served 
in a vocational education program for disadvantaged students there were 
at least two students of the same age group left unserved. 

Each administrator was asked to estimate the average cost per 
student for identifying, recruitings enrolling, maintaining, and 
successfully serving vocational disadvantaged sfudents who were in school 
and were eligible for the program but were not being served. The average 
estimated additional cost per student for this population of students 
was $221. The average additional cost to identify, recruit, enroll, 
maintain and serve each potentially eligible student who was not then 
enrolled in school was an additional $319. 

Each responding administrator was asked to indicate the type and 
level i3f expenses associated with serving his vocational education 
disadJEsntaged population. The net result of gathering this data was a 
calcisi^tion of the^dditional sosts expended per vocational education 
disaxisrantaged student for «^C3i school year. For examplt^, for 1974-75 
$152 the avera^ addttti«fcL vocational education cEpanditure per 
-m!s:iScr:M^irml. educat±ssn disadvanitHged student. 

.MmirristxataES werea^ted to rank order by importance the eight 
n^mnp^mrmnr^ develc^d by SSL ^ categories of program expenditure. For 
N o I 1 Csxolina tha^s rank oisfer is as follows : 



per program were believed to have been eligible for vocational education 



Present Rank Order 



Ideal Bank Order 



St^Ettiiteveiopment 
Administration & Supervision 
Instxnctianifit Related Needs 
Facilities 

-GG9nn^±tyy!^bl4G-Relations — 



Ins tr.rii/! ti onal Materials 
Ins^imirtional Personnel 
Suigirrrr Services 



2.0 
2.0 
3.2 
3.6 
4.8 
5.0 
5.2 



2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
4.2 
5.0 
5.2 
5.0 
6.4 
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Further, administrators were requested to provide priority rankings 
for all program elements. This data was Included In the total survey 
data on priorities. 



